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Notation and Transliteration 


Notes and References 


All works referred to in the footnotes or in references incorporated in the text of 
the Commentary are listed alphabetically by author in the Bibliography, which 
begins with a list of abbreviations used. Where an author is credited with more 
than one work, each of his works is given a number, which appears always in 
square brackets. Thus, for example, a footnote citing al-Farabi [10] refers to 
Jaussen’s French translation of the present book. A work with dual or multiple 
authorship is referred to only by the name of the first author listed on its title- 
page. Where an author has only one work listed, this is referred to by his name 
alone (e.g. Berman, p. 437). Exception to these general rules has been allowed in 
the case of well-known classical works such as those of Aristotle, for which the 
standard system of reference and abbreviation has been used. 


Transliteration of Arabic 
Arabic characters have been transcribed as follows: 


D 


2 r e f 
\ - J z 5 q 
v b U" s J k 
cot 2 sh Ј p 
& th > s fP m 
c i vA d о 
c ! Ñ+ г o n 
C kh + z s w 
о d ё < 5 у 
3 dh È gh 


Vowels and dipthongs: a, i, u; à, i, й; iyy (in final position: i), uww; aw, ay. 


Tanwin (un an in) is normally disregarded in transliteration; it is indicated only 
(a) when it occurs in indefinite nouns derived from defective roots; (b) when it 
indicates the adverbial use of a noun or adjective. 


1 Іп initial position, whether at the beginning of a word, following a prefixed preposition 
or conjunction, or following the definite article, hamza is not transliterated. Wasla is repre- 
sented by a single apostrophe °. 

2 Alif is indicated in transliteration only when used to represent the long vowelg. (For 
hamza, see note 1.) 

3 The / of the definite article is always transliterated / regardless of whether or not it is 
assimilated in pronunciation to the initial consonant of the word to which it is attached. 

*Tà' marbuja in a word in the construct case is transliterated г. When the noun ending in 
tā’ marbūța is indefinite, or is preceded by the definite article, it is not transliterated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This annotated critical edition and first English translation of Abū Nasr al-Farabi’s 
‘Principles [i.e. essential features] of the Views of the Citizens of the Best State’ 
(Mabadi' ara’ ahl al-madina al-fadila) is intended to contribute to an adequate 
understanding of the thought of one of the most eminent philosophers of the 
first four formative centuries of Islam. The book contains (1) a revised text of 
the Ara’ (the work is referred to throughout in this way), the last and most 
mature Summa Philosophiae by al-Farabi, which he appears to have finished 
and published shortly before his death, calculated by the Arab bibliographers 
as occurring in A.H. 339 (A.D. 950). (2) An English translation, as far as Iam 
aware the first to appear in print. (3) A very detailed analytical commentary, 
again a task never previously undertaken, along similar though not identical 
lines to Simon van den Bergh's annotated translations of two important works 
by the Spanish-Arab philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes).! 

It is still far too early to embark on a comprehensive study of al-Farabi and 
to assess his total achievement. To attempt such a book may be justified in 
the case of philosophers who have been known to Western scholars over a long 
period and assiduously analysed in every conceivable detail — such as Plato, 
Aristotle and Plotinus. Preliminary accounts of al-Farabi’s life and thought are 
readily available in Professor Majid Fakhry's A History of Islamic Philosophy, 
pp. 125-41, and in the second volume of the second edition of the Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam, pp.778-86.? The Ara’ is therefore the main subject of the present 
volume. Others of the numerous published works of al-Farabi — recently edited 
by Muhsin Mahdi, D.M. Dunlop, ‘Uthman Amin, the late Father M. Bouyges S.J., 
and others—will be quoted only where they contribute to the explanation of 
the Ara’. 

It is still not possible to determine the place of the Ara’ in the whole of 
al-Farabi’s work—although it is certain that it is the last of his extant works.? 
There are as yet no monographs on, nor any analysis of, the various writings 
of al-Farabi which are now accessible; and not all can be read in reliable trans- 
lation. It is most likely that his style and the way in which he presented his 
views changed over the years. There may also have been a shift of emphasis in 
different works of his, and he may actually have altered and developed his 
views. He may also have written differently according to circumstances. While 
it is precisely known when the Ara’ was written (see below p. 20), the date of 
none of the other works can be definitely fixed. It is tempting to establish at 
least a tentative relative chronology, as has been done with some success in 
the case of Plato, for instance. No special stylistic observations have been made 
by critics, and there are no explicit or implicit cross references in the various 
writings. Hence one has at present to confess absolute ignorance, and content 


1 Ibn Rushd [3], [9]. 
2 See also Rescher; Watt [3]; R. Walzer [9] pp.59-75. 
3 See below, р. 20. 
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oneself with private guesses which cannot for the time being be verified. 


I 


There exists no biography of al-Farabi which provides us with more than the 
bare outlines of his life, and the scanty details actually available in the Islamic 
tradition are neither very illuminating nor very precise.* This is not an unusual 
situation in the early history of philosophy, and can be observed both in the 
ancient Greek and in the medieval Islamic tradition. The biographies of Plotinus 
(by his editor Porphyry),® of Proclus (by his successor Marinus)® and of Isidorus 
(by Damascius)? are exceptions which confirm the general rule; there may well 
have been more such biographies which did not survive, but mostly we must—as 
every student of Greek philosophy realizes—rely on second-hand and very 
inferior information of the type which is well known from the strange compila- 
tion produced in the second century A.D. by Diogenes Laertius. In the early 
Arabic period only the biography of Ibn Sinà presents more than a few details 
and is based on more than flimsy gossip. It starts with a short autobiographical 
sketch which is taken up and completed by Ibn Sina’s close disciple Abū ‘Ubayd 
al-Juzjani.? In the cases of al-Kindi and Muh. b. Zakariyyà al-Razi, their own 
surviving writings provide the best key to either philosopher that we possess. 
Al-Farabi’s works, however, do not add any new facts of the circumstances of 
his life, since he never talks about himself; his day-to-day activities, his position 
in society, and his involvement in the events of his day emerge little clearer from 
a reading of his works than they appear in the brief account of the later biblio- 
biographical tradition. But the exegesis of a major work of his such as the Ara’ 
has to take notice of these few facts since they contribute, however little, to 
the understanding of the book. 

Abii Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Tarkhàn b. Awzalugh (or Uzlugh) 
al-Farabi was born about A.D. 870 in Turkestan, at Wasij in the district of 
Farab on the Jaxartes.!? He eventually settled down and spent many years 
in Baghdad, the seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. During part of the last ten years 
of his life he stayed at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, the renowned Hamdanid 
Amir of Aleppo, whose active sympathies for the Imami variant of the con- 
temporary Shi'a are well known.!! He is reported to have died in A.D.950. 

It is agreed that al-Farabi was of Turkish origin. His father was a qa ‘id, 
perhaps a not very high ranking soldier of fortune, who may somehow have 
belonged to the mercenaries recruited in increasing numbers by the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs just a generation before al-Farabi was born. What was thought about 


* See al-Qifti (2] pp. 277 ff.; Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, pp. 134 ff. 

$ See Porphyrius Malchus [6]. The English translation by Stephen McKenna is easily 
available — see Plotinus [2]. 

* English translation in Rosán. 

? See Damascius Diadochus [1] and [2]. 

* This book was not known to the Arabs. 

* ]t is easily accessible in A.J. Arberry's English translation in Arberry [1] pp. 9-24. See 
Kraus [1] for a German translation. See also £./.?, iii, p.946; Afnan, pp.57 ff.; Sellheim, 
pp. 231-9. 

1° ET? s.v. Бага. 

u ET? s.v. Hamdanids, iv, p.129; s.v. Ithnà ‘Ashariyya, iv, p. 277-9. 
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Turks in educated Baghdad society about the middle of the ninth Christian 
century can be inferred from that great Mu'tazilite Arabic prose writer al- 
Jahiz!2 in his Epistle on the Excellences of the Turks," written for al-Fath 

b. Khaqan, the Turkish general of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil. The position of 
the Turks in ninth-century Baghdad as such is irrelevant in the present con- 
text; it is enough to point out that while the Turkish soldiers were widely 
disliked and unpopular, there was no anti-Turkish feeling in a more general 
sense. A young man of Turkish descent who was not given to soldiering might 
find it hard to advance in society because he had to start from an unfavourably 
low social background, but his being a Muslim of Turkish race did not constitute 
an insuperable obstacle. 

Al-Farabi’s work shows no trace or reminder of his Turkish origin; an influ- 
ence of Turkish idioms on his style has been rashly suggested by outsiders who 
are unaware of the special conditions of Islamic life in al-Farabi’s day and of 
the unique position of the Arabic language, both in the formative centuries of 
Islam and a very long time after. A few Persian, Greek and Sogdian glosses are 
extant in the writings which have recently been printed’? — no Turkish gloss has 
turned up as yet. Al-Farabi has none of the racial superiority of the Arabs; he 
dislikes and disapproves of tribal arrogance in others (see Chapter 18, §8), 
and certainly betrays none himself. If asked, he would have replied that the 
only safe and permanent social bond is provided by a religion such as Islam 
which is not based on any particular ethnic foundation, as are Judaism and 
Hinduism—preferably understood in the way of philosophy (cf. Chapter 17). 

Al-Kindi (d. after A.D.870), an Arab of noble lineage, had belonged to the 
court society of the Mu‘tazilite caliphs’ and had fallen into disgrace following 
the change of course during the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (A.D.847-861). He 
evidently had means of his own and was able to commission translations of 
philosophical texts for his own use. Al-Farabi was never able to patronize any 
work of this kind; he had to be content with the teaching of his Syriac Christian 
masters, who in his days had established a tradition of philosophy reading in 
Baghdad and elsewhere. 

The Persian Muhammad b. Zakariyyà al-Rázi!é was a successful and widely 
renowned physician, and would have derived his financial independence from 
the earnings of his medical practice. Al-Farabi disdained a career of this kind. 
Ibn Sina belonged to a family of substance and lived as a young gentleman 
of leisure until his father died. He then took administrative offices of different 
kinds under petty local rulers in Iran. Al-Farabi was intent neither on financial 
gain nor on public position or influence. He neither joined the ‘secretarial’ 
class as Miskawayh did, nor did he accept religious office as did Ibn Rushd, who 
became Chief Qadi of Cordova. We are told that—presumably before he settled 


12 E17, ii, pp. 385 f. 

13 English translation available in Harley-Walker. See also Bosworth. 

For Sogdian see al-Farabi [20] р. 111. For Persian and Greek, ibid. pp. 111 f. and 
al-Fárábi [27] p. 46. See also R. Walzer [9] pp. 35 ff. 

35 See Sourdel [1] pp. 165 ff.; pp. 188 ff. 

16 E.L) s.v. al-Razi. 
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down in Baghdad—he worked in a garden and vineyard in Damascus as a 
labourer. He lived on a more than frugal diet, water mixed with sweet basil 
juice, and lambs’ hearts. Only at night was he free to read and to study, making 
use of the light provided by the lamps of the night watchmen in the gardens.!? 
How different from that other night worker, the well-to-do Ibn Sina who tells 
how he used to study indoors by candle light and to keep himself awake with 
an occasional glass of wine! '® 

Al-Farabi’s life was more that of a cynical philosopher than of an aristocratic 
‘intellectual’. We are told that he always wore a brown SOfi garb.’? In al-Farabi’s 
day no adherence to mystical ‘Sufi’ views was indicated by the use of this 
garment, and in his particular case it can be easily shown that he was decidedly 
opposed to the mystic’s unworldly interpretation of life and his overemphasis 
on the world-to-come (see Chapters 13 §5;15 §§10f.; 19). In the tenth century 
A.D. the Süfi cloak had a quite different meaning. This has been aptly charac- 
terized by Professor G. Makdisi: ‘People of this kind are often what we may 
call nowadays militant intellectuals. They accept no-one’s patronage, they are 
afraid of compromising their independence by becoming connected with men 
of wealth and power and prefer to remain self-employed and are content with 
living on a mere subsistence level.’?° 

It is very likely that this was the way in which al-Farabi conducted his life 
during his many years in Baghdad. When he exchanged Baghdad for Aleppo 
after he had completed his seventieth year he had become a famous writer and 
scholar. His works show that a great proportion of his readers were simply 
highly educated Muslims who did not themselves pretend to the name of 
philosopher. He did not suffer any kind of official or popular persecution such 
as other ‘deviationists’ in his days had to endure. He nowhere talks about his 
own feelings or his personal experiences, but we may infer from the Arg’ and 
similar books what he thought about Baghdad, the Madinat al-Salam (‘the 
city of peace’) in which he had chosen to live (see Chapter 18 §§ 15-17). It 
may not appear far fetched to understand Chapter 16 § 11 as applying to his 
own life as well: he speaks there of the philosopher who is compelled by circum- 
stances to live in a ‘defective’ state like an exile, maintaining his integrity and 
patiently awaiting a change. It is tempting to interpret many of the strictures of 
the ‘ignorant’ states in Chapter 18 as references to the actual conditions of life 
in Baghdad around A.D.900, although one has to be careful not to go too far. 
Some more or less likely guesses of this kind will be considered in the commen- 
tary (see below pp. 486-90 passim.) It would, in my view, be well worth the 
effort of general historians of the Muslim world to use this and other ‘political’ 
chapters of al-Farabi as a welcome addition to our not too rich information 
about the end of the third and the beginning of the fourth centuries of Islam. 

Al-Farabi did not change the 'Süfi' way of life when he voluntarily accepted 


17 See Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, p. 134. 

18 Arberry [1] p. 11; al-Qifti [2] p. 415, Il. 8 ff.; Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ii. p. 3, ll. 22 ff. See 
also Arberry in Wickens, pp. 9-28. 

19 Al-Qifti [2] p. 279, 1. 8f. 

20 Makdisi, p. 166. 
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the amir Sayf al-Dawla’s invitation to join the society of his court and to 
transfer his residence from the capital of the Muslim world to a major provin- 
cial town, Aleppo.?! He was content to live on a salary of four silver dirhams 

a day—this is, as I learn from my numismatist friend Mrs. H. Mitchell-Brown, 
*well above subsistence level for a peasant (who could probably manage on 
two dirhams per month)' but not enough to cut a respectable figure as a member 
of the middle or upper classes.” Al-Farabi evidently did not give up his princi- 
ples when he decided to join this illustrious court society. There is only one 
explanation: being himself a partisan of the Shi'ite Imamiyya—as is evident 
from the Ara’ (cf. the commentary on Chapter 15, pp. 441 ff., 456 below)—he 
did not hesitate to become an independent member of this circle and gladly 
accepted the Imami Hamdanid prince’s invitation. It was the only honour and 
the only recognition which he obviously valued. There were other Imami 
scholars, poets and writers at Sayf al-Dawla's court, such as Abii Fir8s23 , 
al-Mutanabbi, Ibn Khalawayh™ and Ibn Nubata. Al-Farabi may not have 
noticed the unpleasant sides of his famous patron's character. 


II 


This is a book written by a philosopher qua philosopher—he is by no means 
talking down to the unsophisticated common man- but it is not intended 
specifically for professional students of philosophy in the technical sense of 
the word. Al-Farabi composed a number of books with a comparatively wide 
appeal to the general public of his time, several of which have been traced and 
published recently. The Ard’ appears to be the latest and the most mature of 
them; it was obviously very much read and, as the surviving manuscripts indi- 
cate, continuously studied from the tenth century A.D. down to the eighteenth 
and beyond. It is neither an introductory work for beginners—several of 
al-Farabi’s writings of this kind are available in print?’ — nor a purely academic 
scholarly commentary on a Greek philosophical work of the type known to us 
from late Greek commentaries on set books of Aristotle, Plato and others. One 
example of such a commentary by al-Fárábi (on Aristotle's De interpretatione) 
has been published and made available for a wider public in an English trans- 
lation together with a highly commendable explanation of the most relevant 
topics. Other commentaries of his, the titles of which are known to us, have 
not yet turned up in any library, but already this one commentary enables us 
to see Ibn Sinà's and Ibn Rushd’s achievements in this field in a new and more 


7! ET? s.v. Halab, iii, p. 88. 

22 See Ashtor, pp. 61 ff. 

7! EL? s.v. Abu Firás. 

^ E.I? s.v. Ibn Khálawayh. ` 

?* EL? s.v. al-Farabi, ii, р. 780. In the Ard’ there is to be found no survey of terms com- 
parable to al-Kindi's Ниайа (al-Kindi [1] pp. 165 ff.), to Aristotle's Metaph. Delta (cf. 
Ibn Rushd [1] pp. 473-696) or to Ibn Rushd's Talkhis Ма ba'd al-tabi'a ((8] pp. 8-32; 
pp. 7-27 in the German translation, Ibn Rushd [9] ). Wherever a term is explained at 
some length it is done for a specific reason. See the treatment of the ‘One’ in Ch. 1 

88 2-4, the introduction of the ‘Active Intellect’ as a transcendent entity in Ch. 13 

88 1-2, or the extended treatment of the central theme of the book in Ch. 15 88 4-7. 
2 Al-Farabi [ 27] ; see Zimmermann. 
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adequate light, and to judge more accurately the relative merits of their exegeses. 

The Ara’ is then to be considered as the product of an Islamic philosopher 
of the tenth century, as a book in its own right which al-Farabi wrote for a 
special purpose of his own and addressed to the Arabic-reading Muslim public 
of his own day. It is neither a translation of a Greek original—I mean one of the 
many original Greek philosophical writings of late Antiquity which were trans- 
lated into Arabic in the ninth or tenth centuries and subsequently lost in the 
later stages of Byzantine Greek civilization—nor an adaptation, however 
appropriate, of such a book for a new occasion. It is not a teaching manual; 
nor is it concerned with imparting antiquarian information for its own sake. 
The author is no schoolmaster out to acquaint his reader with a hitherto un- 
known kind of knowledge which he happens just to have picked up and which 
appeals to his special gifts and his special taste. His intention is rather to natu- 
ralize the material which he is introducing into the Muslim world to which he 
belongs, and by doing this to give a new—and I suppose, in his view, the best— 
answer to the intellectual as well as the religious and political questions of his 
century. The answer he puts forward, it is true, is not of specifically Arabic or 
Islamic ancestry. It is wholly derivative and—as in the case of al-Kindi and 
al-Razi, to mention only his most outstanding Muslim predecessors—Greek 
throughout, with regard to the ideas put forward as well as to the arguments 
used and the solutions reached; but it is to be understood as being universally 
valid and unambiguously true, without reference to any special time or any 
particular circumstances. The stand he takes presupposes a thorough know- 
ledge of both Plato and Aristotle and the way in which later Greek thinkers 
before and after Plotinus (third century A.D.) understood them. It is impossible 
to assess al-Farabi’s originality without attempting a thorough and detailed 
analysis of the Greek tradition on which he depends, and it will be one of the 
main tasks of the present book to present such an analysis. The structure of the 
Ara’ is, as I have said, the work of al-Farabi himself, and it is therefore perti- 
nent to give a preliminary survey of its arrangement and contents. This will, 
moreover, enable us to understand the Islamic purpose of the book and to assess 
its real significance—as far as this is possible after a lapse of more than a 
thousand years. 

The sophisticated readers to whom the book is addressed are able to under- 
stand philosophy without practising it themselves and are willing to accept as 
true the results of philosophical discussion without questioning fundamentals 
and without being acquainted with the ways and proofs which lead to them. 
They are meant to be at least familiar with basic philosophical concepts. We 
have to assume—I think rightly—that such a reading public existed in al-Farabi’s 
days; but this is not the place to speculate about which elements of the popu- 
lation, other than the ‘secretarial’ class, it comprised. The book is written in 
a sober and clear style; the author makes no attempt at achieving literary 
brilliance by the use of diverting digressions or attractive rhetorical devices; 
no authorities are appealed to although they are presupposed on every page. 

It does not resemble writings such as Plutarch’s popular philosophical essays, the 
so-called Moralia, on the Greek side," nor Miskawayh’s (d. с. A.D. 1030) elegant 


2? See, for example, Russell, pp. 63-99 and passim. 
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literary treatises on philosophical topics. His abstract and concise style appears 
to be superior to al-Kindi's but it does not reach the brightness and lucidity of 
his older contemporary al-R3zi. Al-Farabi tends to avoid specific Islamic terms 
in this book and almost exclusively employs Arabic philosophical language, 
then only recently established, which had grown out of the widespread transla- 
tions from Greek and Syriac and had been made richer and more flexible by his 
scientific, mathematical and philosophical predecessors. His book can be under- 
stood by every reader of Arabic, and there is sufficient evidence to show that 
it was known to Arabic-speaking Christians (see pp. 22 ff. below) and Jews 
such as Maimonides and Falaguera”® as well as to Muslims. Whenever he uses 
specifically Islamic terms, a special purpose is to be suspected—it would be 
utterly mistaken to regard them as unintended slips. This can be unambiguously 
established, as will be shown in due course. S 

The philosophical views propounded in al-Farabi’s Ard’ are not confined to 
any special topic but range over a wide and diversified field of knowledge, in 
fact almost everything which Greek thinkers had claimed to be accessible to 
rational explanation is considered worth mentioning. No supernatural—and 
therefore inexplicable—phenomenon is allowed; the cause of everything is 
ascertainable. But the 145-odd pages of the Arabic text do not present an 
indiscriminate, uncritical assembly of views, surveyed according to the pre- 
vailing interests of late Greek thinkers. The order in which they usually 
arrange their materials is, in fact, observed in the Ara’, but al-Farabi presents 
it with quite interesting modifications. These are the subdivisions: (1) The 
unchanging eternal world above the moon is dealt with in the first three 
chapters (corresponding to Sections I and II) which are concerned with the 
First Cause and the celestial existents (pp. 56-104), and also in Chapters 6 and 
7 passim.?? (2) The sublunary world of coming to be and passing away is treated 
in Chapters 4-9 (Section III) which are concerned with the very selected aspects 
of the analysis of becoming in nature, to the exclusion of man (pp. 106-162). 
(3) Man’s physical and moral nature is, again selectively, discussed in Chapters 
10-14 (Section IV): man’s soul and body in Chapters 10-12 in general, aspects 
of the human intellect in Chapter 13, and in Chapter 14, the visionary faculties 
of the soul in particular (pp. 164-226). (4) The structure of human society and 
cognate problems is dealt with in Chapters 15-17 (Section V): the perfect 
state and its deviations (Chapter 15), the fate of the souls of the citizens of 
the different states after death (Chapter 16) and in Chapter 17 the difference 
between philosophy (i.e. natural theology), religious symbolism and different 
kinds of dialectical theology (pp. 228-284). (5) A fifth part, Chapters 18-19 


38 Steinschneider [2] passim; and e.g. al-Farabi [15] p. xix. 

?? The First Cause is of perfect existence (p. 56, 1. 7), perfection is in fact one of its consti- 
tuent elements or qualities (p. 90, 1.4-8, and the explanation of ‘names’ of the First, p. 74, 
ll. 2 ff.; p. 82,1. 6 ff., and Ch. 2 884-5). The other celestial existents are not as self- 
sufficient as the First and are arranged in a fixed order of relative perfection explained in 
detail in Ch. 6 for the separate intellects and in Chs. 6 and 7 for the celestial bodies. See 
Ch. 13 85 (p. 204,11. 13 ff.) on the self-perfection (istikmal) of man. According to Tritton 
([3] р. 142), al-Jubba’i, the basic Mu'tazilite teacher of al-Ash'ari (Е./.?, ii, p. 569), said 
that perfection may not be said of God (presumably because the word does not appear in 
the Qur'àn). 
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(Section VI), is concerned at impressive length with the faulty views of the 
citizens of the ‘ignorant’ and ‘misguided’ states, i.e. the states in al-Farabi’s 
own days (pp. 286-328). 


Ш 


Looking at this list of contents, the prospective reader will realize with 
some surprise that al-Farabi confines himself neither to theoretical philosophy, 
ie. to metaphysics and natural science—which fill the first ten chapters of his 
book—nor, on the other hand, to man considered in isolation—i.e. Chapters 
11-14. The average late Greek student of philosophy would have expected no 
more than this when encountering a new philosophical book, and would pre- 
sumably have been shocked by finding more than one third of the work 
devoted to an ‘academic’ description of the structure of human society as it 
ought to be, and including an implicit severe condemnation of its shortcomings 
in his own day. A comparable interest in ‘political philosophy’ had been estab- 
lished in classical Greece by Plato, Aristotle and leading philosophers of the 
Porch, and had been again and again revived in very different political circum- 
stances. It had, however, become rather obsolete within that branch of the 
neo-Platonic movement which was dominated by Plotinus’ and Proclus’ 
philosophical creeds and which survived better than other dissentient neo- 
Platonic currents during the later centuries of the Byzantine tradition and 
reached Western Europe in the Italian Renaissance. The rather uncommon 
emphasis on ‘politics’ in the neo-Platonism of al-Farabi is particularly signifi- 
cant, and it is important to understand the reasons for this remarkable revival 
in the Muslim world of Plato’s message of the philosopher-king. After all, 
al-Farabi lived neither in a Greek city state such as fourth-century В.С. Athens 
nor in a nation-state such as Hellenistic Ptolemaic Egypt, nor in republican 
Rome nor in the Roman Empire. He belonged to a very differently organized 
human society, the widespread Muslim Commonwealth, ruled by the Caliph, 
both the religious and secular successor of Muhammad, the prophetic founder 
of the third great Hebraic religion. The problems of political authority with 
which this society was confronted were as fascinating as they were difficult, 
and the Greek legacy turned out to be very useful for the Muslim newcomers. 

Another and equally important side of al-Fárábi's thought in the Ara’ 
emerges even at a first cursory glance at the book. He shows little, indeed 
scarcely any, interest in any special features of the various branches of 
philosophy on which he touches. Almost entirely ignored in this work are the 
many different aspects of astronomy, for instance, or general natural science or 
biology or psychology or formal logic, which attracted his interest in his other 
works—questions which had been as eagerly discussed and explained through- 
out the history of Greek philosophy as they were to become known to all the 
outstanding contemporary and subsequent Muslim philosophers. Instead of 
giving a complete and exhaustive survey of such topics—as can be found in 
Ton Sina’s encyclopaedia ‘Recovery’ (al-Shifa’) for instance—the emphasis is 
now on the proportioned equality of justice which pervades the world of nature 
wherever you look at it. This point, al-Farabi maintains, is decisive for the 
purpose of his book and the message he wants to convey through it. Hence he 
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takes every opportunity of stressing this hierarchic structure of nature, and 
selects his material according to this consideration: the structure of the eternal 
section of the universe above the moon, the changing world of becoming be- 
neath the moon, and the teleological design of the human body. Human action 
which is based to a considerable extent on free choice should follow the princi- 
ple which is so firmly established outside the human sphere. This is very strongly 
and with a certain prolixity and pedantic precision demanded in Chapter 15 í 
88 4-6 (see р. 5, n. 25), a key passage of the whole book (comparable in impor- 
tance only to Chapter 17). Man, we are told, has his own independent moral 
life; he is not the product of heredity, of individual inborn qualities alone, but 
contributes very substantially to his perfection by his own efforts. He can and 
should make his own selection and choice in free deliberation, acting in con- 
formity with the geometric equality and justice which rules nature, and thus 
rising to the splendour of the spiritual world described in the earlier part of 

the Ara’. And since man—according to al-Farabi as well as to Plato and 
Aristotle—cannot live in isolation and cannot find fulfilment except asa 
member of society, his main concern ought to be to strive for the perfect 

state, the madina al-fadila, for an ethical society of the highest order which 
conforms to the order of justice which is apparent in nature. That ought to 

be the supreme aim of philosophical thought and, should an opportunity arise 
(cf. commentary on Chapter 15, below pp. 451, 454), of action in accordance 
with philosophy; it will then eventually amount to an admirable adaptation of 
Platonic truth to the realities of the Muslim world. 

The complex structure of al-Farabi’s programme has to be understood апі 
this is the task of the present study—in two ways: against the background both 
of the long history of Greek Platonism as well as of the newly established 
revealed religion of Islam, especially the Muslim dialectical theology of his 
day and contemporary (and earlier) Muslim debates about the supreme ruler. 
Islamic terms in addition to Allah™ appear in prominent passages of the Ard’: 
imam, wahy, nabiy (see p. 440 below) and (in another very similar work of 
his) rith al-qudus and malà'ika (see pp. 405-6 below). Al-Fárabi nowhere implies 
that he is writing about an ethereal, imaginary world: he is concerned with real 
life, as Plato himself had intended his message in his own days. 


— IV 


The quest for the identity of the Greek authorities whom al-Farabi used in 
the Ara’ and similar writings does not yield absolutely certain results. This 
cannot be otherwise, since only a fraction of the Greek philosophical literature 
which became accessible to Syrians and Arabs from the fifth and eighth cen- 
turies respectively eventually reached the Western Latin tradition and thus 
became known to Western scholars. On the other hand, an analysis of the 
different layers of Greek thought on which al-Farabi based the Ard’ enables us 
to reconstruct a considered view of metaphysics and other philosophical topics 
going back—in all probability—to the time of Justinian, i.e. the early sixth 
century. It is, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, a thoroughly bookish 


30 See p. 337 below. 
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philosophy. One may wonder to what extent the different elements which can be 
noticed are fused in the putative Greek ‘source’ as in al-Farabi’s new work. Un- 
fortunately the intermediate stages in the more than three hundred years between 
the ‘source’? and al-Farabi are unknown but the structure of his work is reason- 
ably homogeneous in spite of its being built from used elements. 

Some kind of synthesis of Platonic and Aristotelean views is found very 
frequently in late Greek philosophy in various forms. Recent work on Aristotle’s 
thought has brought out this basic unity of Plato’s and Aristotle’s intent much 
more clearly than before, and the importance of W. Jaeger’s approach to 
Aristotle in this respect was not at first widely appreciated. It was some time 
before its particular significance was acknowledged, and although the Aristote- 
lean contribution to Middle Platonism and Plotinus is very clear, the concordance 
of Plato and Aristotle does not seem to have become a permanent feature of 
the teaching syllabus of the schools before the days of Porphyry (i.e. the second 
half of the third century A.D.).°? Al-Farabi very explicitly shared this view and 
has expressed it in various ways.?? 

It is worth pointing out, before entering into particulars, that the political 
section of the Ara’ (Chapters 15-19) is not based on an amalgam of Platonic 
and Peripatetic tenets as is the preceding part of the book, but rather—though 
with some notable exceptions and additions—on an explanation of Plato’s 
Republic, which presupposes the existence of the Roman Empire and which 
is as different from Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Republic™ as two treat- 
ments of the same topic can possibly be. I have no doubt that such a commen- 
tary could have been written in the sixth century A.D. and we have it on good 
authority that ‘political’ Platonism, though disliked by Plotinus and Proclus 
for instance, was not defunct in late Antiquity, although the main Greek 
evidence has not survived. 

I mention first a few instances when basically Peripatetic thought is slightly 
modified under the impact of a more Platonic climate. It is well known that 
Plotinus made much use in his teaching of the exegesis of Aristotle, which had 
been renewed in the second century А.р.,2 as did such outstanding late neo- 
Platonists as Simplicius and eventually the Arabs. 

A systematic exposition of Aristotle (his name is not mentioned in the Ara’) 
as the author of a closed system—Aristotle himself never was such an author nor 
did he intend to be—is very handy in Chapters 8-9 and 10-12 for instance, and 
al-Fárábi himself based his account of the human soul in Chapter 10 on his own 
commentary on Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De anima. But whereas Alexander, 


3! See Harder [2] pp. 327 ff., 414. 

32 See R. Walzer [17] pp. 286 ff. 

3° See al-Farabi [15] p. xix and below, р. 428. It is worth emphasizing that this blend of 
different elements should not be understood as a lame eclecticism, but rather as a kind of 
common philosophical language of late Antiquity. See e.g. Jaeger [12] p. 80, n.1. The 
particular mixture of Platonic and Aristotelian tenets found in the Ard’ has not yet been 
traced in ancient Greek texts. For the exceptional position of Plotinus, see Dodds [8] 
pp. 126 ff. 

** Proclus [5]. 

35 Porphyry [6] 814. 
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following Aristotle, established the heart as the ‘ruling’ organ of the body, as the | 
seat of the faculty of reason, al-Farabi, in agreement with Plotinus, opted foran | 
exclusively spiritual conception of this faculty of the soul and did not locate 

it anywhere (see Chapter 10). Aristotle’s entelechy is too materialistic for a 
universally valid statement on the soul. Aristotelean metaphysics of the One, 
mixed with middle-Platonic elements, are linked (in Chapter 2 and elsewhere) 
with the way in which Plotinus and others describe the timeless and unwilled 
procession from the One, the doctrine of the emanation of the eternal universe 
from the unchanging Source of Being which always remains the ѕате.36 The 
stages of the emanation of different layers of reality in a descending order of 
eminence are different in al-Farabi and Plotinus—the Epistles of the Sincere 
Brethren follow Plotinus and the Plotinians much more closely—but the 

adoption of this new way of illustrating eternal creation takes place according 

to the same principle. Aristotle’s and the Peripatetics’ fifth element, the ether, 
the stuff of which the stars are made, is discarded in favour of the neo-Platonic 
‘intelligible matter’ (Chapter 7). The ‘Active Intellect’, the nis poietikos, is also 
assigned to the transcendent world as in Alexander of Aphrodisias' De anima; 
but it is no longer identified with the First Cause, the One, it has rather become 
the lowest immaterial superlunary ‘intellect’-which rules the world of becoming 
(Chapters 3, 13 and 15). As in Plato's Laws and іп Aristotle's relevant writings, ~~ 
‘theology’, metaphysics is based on astronomy; but it is no longer the outmoded 
fourth-century astronomy of Eudoxus and Callippus, rather the more recent 
system of Ptolemy, the great astronomer of the second century A.D. (Chapter 3). 

Al-Farabi’s Greek predecessor deviates very deliberately from the orthodox 
neo-Platonic line, best represented in the various works of Proclus, the fifth- 
century head of the Athenian Platonic Academy. Here are a few major points 
which seem to be relevant for a historical assessment of al-Farabi. It has been 
realized for some time that al-Farabi’s thought may be ultimately derived from 
a Greek tradition originating in the sixth-century Alexandrian tradition of 
Ammonius’ school, and independent studies of his extant works have pointed 
in the same direction. There is a certain danger of exaggerating the differences 
and disagreements between the two rival schools of Athens and Alexandria, and 
opinions have quite unnecessarily hardened. But differences do undoubtedly 
exist. 

There is no reason to assume (see also above p. 8) that political Platonism 
had completely died in later Antiquity and that al-Farabi was the first to revive 
it when the political climate was right for it again. We not only know that it did 
survive—from Galen, Eusebius (see p. 426 below) and Themistius, for instance 
(see commentary on Chapter 15, p. 449 n. 712 below) and from the active hostility 
of a group of neo-Platonists*’ —but there is also the undeniable fact that Plato’s 
Republic and Laws existed before al-Farabi in ninth-century Arabic translations 
from the Greek, and that the translators had not had to wait to be commissioned 
by al-Farabi as we know was done by al-Kindi in comparable cases. In fact, 
al-Farabi drew on their translations and also had one or more plain and 


?* See Proclus [2] p. 290. 
3? See Westerink, р. 26. 
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non-allegorical expositions of Plato’s political thought at his disposal. 

Al-Farabi does not share the uncompromising negative theology of the main 
| trend of neo-Platonic teaching, that is, he does not describe God exclusively by 
what He is not. He also stresses, though not unduly, the transcendence of the 
One. He does not distinguish, as do Plotinus and Proclus, between the One and 
the Divine Mind (the ‘universal nis’) but takes them together, after the manner 
of Aristotle and his Peripatetic followers and the Platonists of the Middle 
Academy (Chapter 1).3® He thus also disagrees with the Epistles of the Sincere 
Brethren again. 

His treatment of the Active Intellect follows a similar line. Plotinus does not 
use this term, but it seems to have been applied to the universal nüs in later 
more scholastic neo-Platonic contexts (as is very understandable if one starts 
from Alexander of Aphrodisias' identification of the Active Intellect with the 
Aristotelian First Cause) and the universal nüs is actually called Active Intellect 
in the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren.? His own solution can be connected 
with a debate the protagonist of which seems to have been Marinus of Neapolis 
in Palestine, the successor of Proclus as head of the Platonic Academy in 
Athens. It was handed on by al-Farabi to Ibn Sina, who, in general, is much 
more Plotinian than al-Farabi. 

To prefer Ptolemy’s astronomy to the out-of-date astronomy of Aristotle 
and his late Peripatetic followers meant, again, the rejection of Proclus’ rigid 
and sterile dogmatism in favour of a new theory which was not draped in precious 
old but tattered garments. The situation may well be compared to Galileo’s 
troubles in later times: but Proclus, one of the philosophical champions of 
dying paganism, had nothing like the secular authority of the Papal Curia at his 
disposal. 

It cannot be decided, in my view, whether the simplified structure of the 
higher world which we find in this and in other similar works of al-Farabi is 
due to him or to a Greek predecessor. Both possibilities appear to be open. 

Turning to man and to ethics, the rejection of an extreme and unbalanced 
otherworldliness and the dislike of what one may call orthodox neo-Platonism 
are still more pronounced. Porphyry, and other neo-Platonic teachers after 
him, had distinguished between a natural and a voluntary death, meaning by 
‘voluntary death’ a kind of moral rebirth after having been converted to philo- 
sophy. This view, occurring quite frequently in late Greek philosophical texts, 
is listed among the views of the citizens of the misguided city, and is not 
accepted (Chapter 19 §6). 

Porphyry’s attitude to vegetarianism is not mentioned in al-Farabi’s critical 
discussion of the affluent universal state (Chapter 18 $$ 15-17), but his appa- 
rent indifference in this case indicates only a minor point of dissent. More 
relevant is al-Farabi’s negative attitude to unification, mystical union with the 
divine, which many neo-Platonists acknowledged as the crown and goal of a con- 
stantly maintained intellectual effort, as Plotinus and Porphyry tell us several 
times. To quote Professor Dodds, ‘it had, by the end of the sixth century, 


38 See for example Proclus [2] pp. 312, 347: Plotinus [3] pp. 56 ff., 64 ff. 
3° See p. 404 п. 444 below. 
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become an acknowledged piece of school teaching, a kind of professorial 
formula'.*? Al-Fārābī rejects the mystical union as ‘old women’s talk’, and Ibn 
Sina, who shares his view, names Porphyry as its defender and herald (see 

p. 443 below). 

It is not surprising to find that al-Farabi places the visionary powers of the 
soul—the existence of which he does not депу?! — below the reason of the 
metaphysician and makes them to a large degree subordinate to reason; they 
merely help and enhance the mind’s achievements (Chapters 14 and 15). This 
again separates him from the main stream of neo-Platonists as well as from any 
other kind of mysticism and gnosis.*? 


у 


То try to read a medieval Arabic text such as the Ат’ through the eyes of 
a tenth-century A.D. educated Muslim Arab is less usual than to see it in the 
light of late Greek or medieval Latin Christian thought. The task is not made 
much easier by the fact that, at least in this book, al-Farabi very rarely mentions 
the thinkers who share the views he puts forward and does not care to give the 
names of authors with whom he disagrees. This is true of philosophical authori- 
ties past and present as well as of Muslim religious writers. Like Ibn Sina, he is 
primarily concerned with the cause in hand, with the subject he wishes to 
elucidate, with truth itself, and it does not matter to him who was the first to 
voice his ideas or which of his contemporaries was their best exponent. He 
assumed his readers to be familiar with the religious, political and local situation 
to which he very unambiguously but not always explicitly refers. He consistently 
uses the abstract style with which the Christian translators of the eighth, ninth 
and tenth centuries had recently enriched Arabic prose. This means that the 
terms he adopts are for the most part unusual, being often the equivalent of 
Greek and/or Syriac terms, and therefore not obviously associated with familiar 
common Arabic words. The occasional deliberate use of purely Islamic religious 
terms without any philosophical connotation (see above, p. 9) is a rare and 
very welcome exception to this rule; as has been pointed out above, they always 
have a special significance when they appear іп the Ard’. 

Another difficulty is due to the fact that early Muslim religious texts, and 
specially writings on dialectical (i.e. speculative) theology—as distinct from the 
natural theology propagated by the philosophers—are still relatively little known, 
in comparison with Greek philosophy in the Eastern Roman Empire during the 
centuries preceding the Arab invasion. Most of the relevant Greek texts can 
now easily be studied in modern critical editions. But many of the basic early: 
Muslim texts in general and the more sophisticated Kalam texts in particular 
are only now gradually emerging from a long period of more or less complete 
neglect; at the same time, other writings which seemed to be irretrievably lost 
have been successfully reconstructed from later books which made use of them. 
In many cases, the indispensable first edition and the most elementary 
explanation of previously unknown texts remain to be done. The situation in 


4 Dodds [8] pp. 137 f. 
*! Dodds [7] pp. 156 ff. 
*! For further discussion of the ideas in this section see R. Walzer [15]. 
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this field is clearly fluid and constantly changing. This is certainly a very challen- 
ging and very attractive state of affairs, and we never know what surprises may 
lie ahead. But while we can clarify the Greek ancestry of the Ard’, we are not 
yet in a position properly to evaluate the book in terms of the contemporary 
Muslim theology. It is, however, worth making an attempt. 

Al-Farabi does not explicitly criticize people who insist on understanding the 
Muslim religious texts literally; he cannot agree with them but he is far from 
indicting fundamentalists as such. He is well aware that nobody can help starting 
from their level (see Chapter 17 § 4). He is not interested in Islamic jurisprudence 
(Fiqh) which had acquired a fixed place in the normal syllabus of religious 
teaching, but he does not altogether exclude this discipline from his ‘best state’: 
he would have modified it, but none the less gives it a proper place in his own 
scheme of things, comparable to the place of the laws in Plato’s posthumous 
voluminous work.“ He does not appear to have been close to any of the existing 
schools of Fiqh which had been established before he was born. He is altogether 
no enemy of ‘religion’ in its Hebraic or any other form as long as it remains 
subordinate to philosophy: its appeal is restricted to one group of people 
whereas philosophical truth is universally valid (see commentary on Chapter 
17, p. 474 f. below). Muslim religious terms are defined by philosophical con- 
cepts and on the base of a philosophical interpretation of the world.** 

A sophisticated Muslim reader would, however, not be satisfied with the 
reply hitherto given on the question of the Islamic background of al-Farabi’s 
work. He would insist on going into greater detail, at least from two other 
points of view which, though somehow akin, are still the result of different lines 
of interest whose roots are outside philosophy. Al-Farabi’s abstract way of 
reasoning has only one counterpart in the pre-philosophical Islamic tradition, 
which is both theological and political, politics and theology being most inti- 
mately connected in Islam from its very beginning—since Islam was never content 
with promising and assuring the ultimate salvation of the individual in isolation 
from the body politic. This is the almost equally esoteric dialectical theology 
known as Kalam, and which presupposes also some training in abstract thought 
which is not accessible to everybody. Al-Farabi has his misgivings about the 
Mutakallimün*6, both about their ultimate aim, which is very different from 
his own, and the quality of the arguments used (which are, at least in part, also 
of Greek origin). But he would have accepted the contemporary Kalam as a not 
inappropriate stepping stone to philosophy and he shows himself, as far as the 
available evidence allows us to judge, very familiar with the topics of the dialec- 
tical theological discussion, which had been firmly established before the 
philosophical natural theology made its first appearance in the early ‘Abbasid 


*° See, for example, Gardet [11]; G. Hourani [2]. Especially important аге the works of 
van Ess. On the Mu'tazila see Schwarz [1], [2] ; for the Imami Shi'a see Kohlberg and 
especially Sourdel [2], (3]. 

** Al-Farabi [21] fasl 5; [14] passim. See also Morrow. 

45 See, for example, pp. 440-1 below. 

** See his /hsá' al-'ulüm (al-Farabi [21] ) and Ch. 17 below. 
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period. I shall draw in particular on the Mu'tazila^" and the scanty evidence we 
have of the ‘messianic’ teaching of the Imamiyya® in the first half of the tenth 
Christian century. 

It is very unlikely, I believe, that al-Farabi had any particular Mu'tazili 
treatise in mind when he composed the Ara’, but he will have considered all the 
views and arguments which can be adduced to illuminate his book from the 
Islamic side in writings and contemporary discussions. His aim was obviously 
to show that his interpretation of the inherited conglomerate of Islam was 
both in principle and in detail superior to all that a Mutakallim was able to 
offer. But taking the side of the Imamiyya was a different matter: it meant a 
clear commitment to one of the most animated and topical political controver- 
sies of his century. To appreciate fully this commitment of al-Farabi—which 
was pointed out to me, in the first instance, by Professor Laoust some years 
ago—is in my view to have the key to al-Farabi as a Muslim writer. Some links 
between Mu'tazila and Imamiyya have been noticed, for instance by Professor 
D. Sourdel (see below p. 17) and more are likely to turn up in due course. 

A few instances may serve as illustrations of this general rule; more detailed 
references will be found in the Commentary. Both the Mu'tazila?? and 
al-Fárabi (Chapter 1) adopt a negative theology in which the One who is a 
unique Being and therefore incomprehensible by analogy with human ex- 
perience is none the less also a transcendent Mind or, in the less precise 
language of the Mu'tazilites, has senses and knowledge, i.e. some positive 
qualities as well. In this respect al-Faràbi and the Mu‘tazila—and his Greek 
Middle-Platonic predecessor—differ from al-Kindi and Plotinus and that famous 
Christian follower of the neo-Platonists, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (see 
p. 12 above). 

Al-Farabi maintains (cf. p. 9 above), like his master Aristotle and the Greek 
Platonists, that man is free to choose between different courses of action which 
are open to him and is in no way dependent on a supernatural divine predestina- 
tion (Chapter 13). By doing this he manifestly sides with the Mu‘tazilites who, 
for quite different religious considerations not shared by al-Farabi, insisted 
that man has a spontaneous free choice between good and evil. The Kalam term 
is identical with the philosophical: ikhtiyar (rendering the Greek prohairesis). 
Al-Farabi and the Mu‘tazilites both reject the determinism of the common 
Muslim tradition, which does in some ways resemble the philosophical teaching 
of the Porch. 

There is no survival for those souls which do not reach the level of intuitive 
reason during life, remaining rather in a state of ignorance and exclusively 
addicted to the material world and the worthless aims which govern their short- 
sighted and futile actions. These souls disintegrate into nothingness together 
with their bodies (Chapter 16, 8 7). The arguments occur in the Greek tradition, 
though rarely, and are not of great interest as such. But it is surprising to realize 
that they turn out not to belong to a coherent Greek teaching alone, but also to 
“7 Schwarz [1], [2]. 

** See the very helpful pages in Sourdel [1] pp. 173 ff. 


** See Wensinck [2] ch. 4, esp. pp. 71 f., 73 ff. He also refers to Dionysius Areopagita, 
ch. 5, col. 1045 and, among later Muslims, to al-Ghazzali [5] pp. 55 f. 
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provide the philosopher’s answer to a problem of considerable relevance in the 
theological discussion of the ninth century A.D. Is it permissible to put on trial 
in the Last Judgement people who died before the advent of Muhammad or 
contemporaries who had not been reached by the message of Islam or were 
unaware of it for other reasons? The answer given by an eminent Mu'tazilite 
was identical with al-Farabi’s view. But he would (and presumably meant to) 
claim that his solution was neater and sounder than the dialectical theologians’ 
way of reasoning. This is just another example of how an old tradition can 
assume a new validity in the light of a discussion which coula not have taken 
place before, since it now occurred in novel circumstances. While we shall have 
to accustom ourselves to reading Muslim philosophers in this way, we must at 
the same time advance with caution and not jump to over-hasty conclusions. 

This is not the place for a full list of all the parallels and convergencies of 
philosophy and theology which will be suggested in the Commentary. Suffice it 
here to mention the discussion of various names of God in Chapter 1 §§7-10 
and Chapter 2 §§ 4-5. Like the Mu'tazila, al-Farabi does not assume that 
God-—he speaks in fact only about the First Cause in these passages (see also 
below, p. 334)—has any distinct and eternal attributes, as the Ash‘arites 
taught. It is, again, intriguing to see how keen he is to show the superiority of 
philosophy in this certainly religious field. Both the theological tradition with 
which he does not disagree and the philosophical teaching which he takes up 
are equally—and deliberately—silent about the Will of God (see p. 17 below). 
The way in which he equates current religious terms—such as Allah, the angels 
in general, the Angel of Revelation, the Holy Spirit, prophecy, etc.—with 
universally acceptable abstract terms has been already indicated above, but is 
worth reiterating in the present context. It is also relevant to bear in mind that 
the detailed description of the Universe in Chapters 1-9 and the replacement 
of the creation from nothing by the ‘eternal creation’, of neo-Platonic origin, 
is at variance both with the traditional and the Mu'tazilite description of a 
world created by a deliberate act of God, and that al-Farabi wants his reader 
to be very much aware of this difference. 

That al-Farabi is at variance with metaphysicians who are other-worldly 
mystics and with any attitude which rejects or undervalues the visible world 
and tilts the balance exclusively in favour of the life to come has been 
stressed above. This implies not only that it is impossible for him to make 
common cause with the Leaders of the contemporary mystical movement, 
who are the first Süfis,°? but that he unambiguously rejects this new interpre- 
tation of Islam altogether. He deliberately keeps closed the door through 
which al-Ghazzali chose to enter this religious world, which according to him 
exists beyond the ken of reason. 

It is obvious that al-Farabi did not intend to proclaim a Utopian philosopher- 
king by taking up Plato’s programme of a perfect state under philosophical rule. 
He did not mean to compose a philosophical novel, but he rather had in mind 
the contemporary caliphate, the specific type of supreme rule which Islam had 


5° See Laoust [3] pp. 159 ff. 
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brought into existence and gradually developed. He did not wish to remain 
neutral in the serious discussion of this issue which took place during his life 
time—a controversy which was by no means resolved and which remained open 
for at least two more centuries. He definitely favoured the answer of the Alid 
Shi‘a, and of the various possibilities open to him preferred the Imámiyya?! 
(see Chapter 15 $$ 11-14). He unmistakably dissociated himself from the 
equally powerful branch of the contemporary Shi‘a, the politically activist 
and gnostically inclined Isma‘ilis, who had just established the rival Fatimid 
Caliphate in North Africa in A.D.910.5? He disagreed with the ‘Abbasid cali- 
phate in Baghdad and felt like an exile and an alien while living in the ‘City of 
Peace’. The attitude of the Hamdanids in Aleppo appealed to him and the 
Imami sympathies of the Buwayhids who finally entered Baghdad in 945 (after 
he had left) were most probably to his liking. As will be shown later, the most 
fundamental ideas of the author of the Ara’ agree fully and precisely with the 
Imami interpretation of Islam: the description of the first philosopher-king- 
prophet and the different groups of successors until the Imam of the day goes 
into hiding; the stress on wahy (‘revelation’) which is supposed to continue 
after the time of Muhammad, and the philosophical definition of this relation 
to the higher world as the highest degree which intuitive metaphysical reasoning 
can reach. This wahy is linked with ‘true vision’, described in Chapter 14, which 
arises in the faculty of representation; ‘true vision’ is close to intuititive reason 
but remains subordinate to it. Al-Farabi gives, it appears to me, a most adequate 
and fitting description of these basic Imami ideas. 

In an important article? Professor D. Sourdel has drawn attention to other 
Imami teachings which, in my view, correspond to ideas voiced by al-Farabi 
and which al-Farabi intended to be understood as supporting the Imàmi view. 

The Mu'tazili belief in divine justice and the responsibility of man for his 
acts was strongly maintained by the Imamis, who in this respect echo the teaching 
of al-Farabi (in Chapter 13), namely that human freedom exists. Like the 
Baghdadi Mu‘tazilite al-Balkhi and al-Farabi they also discuss neither the ‘will’ 
of God (cf. commentary on Chapter 1 87) nor the divine attributes. Equally 
impressive is their view of the resurrection of the Imami caliphs and their faithful 
followers who have obtained a complete knowledge of the truth by accepting 
the guidance provided by the Imam. They will not have to wait for the Day of 
Judgement but will enter Paradise immediately. It goes without saying that 
it is contrary to every established Islamic tradition to concede such special 
privileges to any group of people, however distinguished. But once one is aware 
of this Imami tenet, the opening paragraphs of Chapter 16 appear in a new 
and rather unexpected light: they read like a philosophical commentary on 
this tenet of Imami eschatology which is taken very seriously by them and not 
meant to be in the least ambiguous. There can be no doubt that al-Farabi has 


s! Sourdel [1] pp. 173 ff., [2], [3]. 

52 See e.g. Laoust [3] pp. 140 ff.; £./.? s.v. Ismá'iliyya, iv, pp. 198-206; Stern [12] 
passim. 

$ Sourdel [2] ; see also Sourdel [3]. 

** Sourdel [2] р. 195. 
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this Imami doctrine in mind while passing on a not uncommon neo-Platonic 
view. He wants his book to be read in two different ways at the same time. 

One would like to know whether al-Farabi has anything special in mind, 
and if so what or whom, when he speaks of the misguided city (al-madina 
al-dalla) and of their ruler who pretends, wrongly, to have received divine 
revelation (Chapter 15 $ 19 and Chapter 19). I am inclined to believe that this 
was aimed at the [smá'ilis and at ‘Ubaydallah in particular as an impostor and 
false prophet.5* 


55 But see also Laoust (3] p. 48. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND COMMENTARY 


I : THE EVIDENCE FOR THE TEXT 


Critical work on the text of al-Farabi’s book started with the edition published 
by F. Dieterici in his seventy-fourth year in 1895.1 It was followed in 1900 by 
a translation into German by the same author.” The French translation,? pub- 
lished in Egypt in 1949, and Nadir’s now widely-used Beirut edition of the 
Arabic text of 1959* are not based on an examination of more manuscripts 
than those previously consulted. The text of the present edition makes use of 
a complete collation of ten manuscripts of varying importance (see diagram on 
р. 30); the oldest (Р) was written in the eleventh Christian century; Y in the 
thirteenth; the date of B is uncertain (see p. 25 below); one (7) dates from the 
fifteenth century; four others (5 7 K A E) from the seventeenth (S is perhaps 
even later); one (C) from the eighteenth century; and one (P) is a twentieth- 
century forgery: its scribe claims to be a contemporary of al-Farabi. It was not 
considered appropriate to report the outcome of all these collations in the 
apparatus criticus. The text is based on selected manuscripts, in accordance 
with the principles of editing followed in cognate disciplines. I have, in fact, 
singled out three main witnesses — P, Y and C — and tried to give a faithful and 
complete report of the evidence which they provide. The others, which are not 
regularly referred to, either depend on them (as is apparent in the case of B in 
relation to P and S and / in relation to Y$ and, obviously, P! in relation to P), 
or represent like T K A, the widespread later text—its best witness is C, though 
it was written at a later date than all the other representatives of this group. T 
have, however, for the reason given below, made an exception in the case of B 
and recorded its readings much more fully than those of the other manuscripts 
of secondary importance. 

According to the Persian historian Zahir al-Din al-Bayhaqi (who was born 
155 years after al-Farabi’s death”) autographs of al-Farabi’s writings could be 
found in Rayy in the twelfth century (about 1132); he also knew of other 


1 AL-Farabi [8]. 

2 Al-Farabi [11]. On Dieterici, see al-Farabi [29] pp. i—xxv. I do not intend to list here 
the very numerous shortcomings of Dieterici's edition, which would be easy but churlish. 
It is preferable to pay respect to his single-handed pioneering work, and to correct his often 
surprising blunders and errors in silence. 

з Al-Farabi [10]. 

* Al-Farabi [9]. Dr. Nadir has in fact consulted, in addition to A and B, another (17th- 
century) MS. in Istanbul (E) — see the preface of his edition, and the photographs of the 
first and last pages. It belongs to the third group of MSS. (see below p. 29) and has no 
independent value whatsoever. 

5 A critical edition of a text is different from an exhaustive study of all its surviving MSS. 
(codicology). 

* On the precise position of $ see p. 28 below. 

? EL, i, p. 11310. 
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works of his written in the hand of his pupil Yahya b. ‘Adi.’ But no autograph 
of any of al-Farabi’s numerous writings has been traced anywhere, nor has any 
of Yahya’s texts turned up, and there is no reference to the autograph of 
al-Farabi’s Ard’ in any of the available manuscripts (as one finds, for instance, 
reference to the autographs of the translators Ishaq ibn Hunayn and Yahya b. 
‘Adi in the Aristotle translations which were read and studied by the Christian 
Aristotelians in tenth-century Baghdad. But there is quite substantial indirect 
evidence for the existence of the work before А.Н. 468 (A.D. 1070), the year in 
which our earliest manuscript, P, was copied. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'a!? and MSS. Y and S record that al-Farabi composed the work 
in Baghdad and took it with him when he accepted an invitation from the Imam- 
ite ruler of Aleppo Sayf al-Dawla. He added the division into (nineteen) chapters 
of varying length (abwab) after this date, and added, at the request of some 
reader, a further division into six larger sections (fusil) while staying in Egypt 
in 337/948, i.e. two years before the supposed date of his death. He obviously 
devoted particular care to this work of his, and the result of this meticulous 
care is apparent to every attentive reader of the book. This double division 
of the work — which is not very well balanced — is pre-supposed in the earliest 
extant MS. (P), and reference to it is made in most of the later MSS. which 
have been examined, with the exception of the group Y / S'! which records 
only the six fugal. !? The fullest account of both divisions can be found in the 
late MS. C (which is, perhaps, some sort of an edition). 

It is regrettable that Dieterici failed to appreciate the significance of this 
division into chapters and sections in his edition and adopted an unauthenticated 
and utterly senseless division into thirty-seven chapters. If he had followed the 
tradition, the study of the book would have been made much easier. 

With the exception of the second group of MSS. (Y / S) the text is preceded 
by a summary of the nineteen chapters which may well be due originally to 
al-Farabi himself since it implicitly gives the reasons for this division. The form 
in which it appears in our MS. is, however, the work of a very early editor — 


* Husaini, р. 77: ‘Abu Nagr [al-Farabi] — the greatest philosopher of Islam — produced 
numerous works. Most of them аге to be found in Syria, some in Khurasan. . . .Baihaqi 
says: I have seen in the library in Rayy some of the rarest books by Abü Nagr and most 
of them I saw were either in his own handwriting or in the handwriting of his pupil 
Yahya b. ‘Adi.’ P (see below pp. 22 ff.) may well be a direct descendant of the copy (or 
edition?) made by Yahya b. ‘Adi. It is by no means unlikely that the archetype of all our 
manuscripts (o) is due to him and that he is responsible for the particular form in which 
the Summary has been transmitted to us, especially in P and B (see Commentary, pp. ff.). 
But this is conjecture. For al-Bayhaqi's Arabic text see al-Bayhaqi, i, p. 17,1. 7. Al-Fārābī 
had a pupil Ibráhim b. *Adi in Aleppo, who appears to have been concerned with editing 
(?) al-Farabi’s writings (mudawwin tasanif Abi Nasr) and, for instance, took down 
al-Farabi’s book On Demonstration in a lecture course. See а1-Вауһаа1, p. 102, and 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, p. 139, 1. 19. G. Endress drew my attention to these passages. 

° R. Walzer [14] pp. 70, 77 and passim. 

1° [bn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, pp. 138, 1.30-139, 1.3. 

11 See p. 28, n. 64 below. 

12 See p. 28 below. 

?? See p. 29 below. 
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whom I call the scribe of the archetype (a) of all our MSS.'* He is responsible 
for some minor errors and for an appendix of an early date which have been 
copied only in P, in the Bodleian MS. B, and partly, in P! . But the early date of 
the Summary can be proved independently by the fact that it is unmistakably 
referred to in the Imamite al-Mas'üdi's last work!*—composed in 345/956—as 
Samuel Stern has shown in a brilliant but little-known article. An almost 
literal quotation of Chapter 15 $ 12 is to be found in a Shi‘ite text, the ‘Epistles 
of the Sincere Brethren’ (Rasa'ilIkhwan al-Safa’)'” and it was used again in 

the Secretum Secretorum.!? It is sufficient, obviously, to date the Epistles not 
earlier than about A.D. 940, probably even later.) It may well be that 
al-‘Amiri, a younger contemporary of al-Farabi, refers to Chapter 15 813 in 

his Kitab as-Sa'ada wa’l-is‘ad.?° The vizier’s haughty contempt for the proposal 
of a philosopher-king which al-Tawhidi reports”! does not necessarily refer to 
this particular work of al-Farabi. Almost literal quotations of Chapter 12 (pp. 
186, 1. 9-196, 1. 3), occur in Ps. Majriti’s Picatrix, which is available both in 
Arabic and in German translation;?^ it may, according to the editors of these 
editions, have been published about the same time as the Farabi manuscript 
P.® It should not be difficult to trace more early quotations of and references 
to al-Farabi’s work. 

If one looks at the surviving manuscripts of the Ara’ (there are probably 
more in existence than those consulted in the preparation of this edition) it 
appears that the study of the work has been going on almost unceasingly within 
the Muslim world, from the tenth century until almost the present day—wherever 
the medieval tradition was not disrupted and thrown out of gear by the impact 
of modern Western thought, or even superseded altogether. Both al-Farabi and 
Ton Sina had been considered the main representatives of Muslim philosophy 
and natural theology throughout this period. Numerous manuscripts of the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle* (a Muslim rearrangement of part of Porphyry’s 
exegesis of Plotinus, made in the ninth Christian century and commented on 
by Ibn Sina) and of the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren (which appeared in the 
Muslim world a few years after al-Farabi’s death) are evidence of a similar 
continuous study of other early Arabic philosophical writings. It is just not true 
that Averroes, as E. Renan has put it, was ‘le Boéce de la philosophie arabe’. 


14 He may have been Yahya b. ‘Adi (see above) or [brahim b. ‘Adi. 

15 AI-Mas'üdi [2] pp. 117, 1. 2-119, 1.5. 

16 Stern [1] ; see also Brockelmann, i?, pp. 151 f. Al-Farabi is not referred to by name. 
17 Ikhwan al-Safa’ (q.v.) iv, pp. 182 ff. 

18 Sirr al-asrar (q.v.), p. 135. See also below, p. 446. 

1° Again, al-Farabi is not referred to by name, and the wédi al-shari‘a, the ‘Lawgiver’, 
has taken the place of the philosopher-king-Imam. For the date of the Epistles see 
particularly Stern [10] and E./.? s.v. Jkhwan al-Safa’; also Plessner [1]. 

30 Al- ‘Amiri, p. 194, Il. 12 ff. See Commentary below, p. 449. 

?! See Commentary, p. 450 n. 721 below. 

22 Picatrix [1] and [2] respectively. 

?? Sec below, p. 23. Professor Plessner drew my attention to these passages many years 
ago. For three other al-Farabi quotations in the Picatrix, from the Fusül Muntaza'a 

(or Fusul al-madani) see Plessner [2]. 

34 See G. Lewis, pp. 395 ff. 
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The fate of al-Farabi’s predecessor al-Kindi, the first conspicuous Muslim philo- 
sopher, was quite different. His fame did not last much longer than about a 
century after his death and appears to have been completely eclipsed by 
al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. Until he was rediscovered quite recently by modern 
scholars?*— only one large manuscript (in addition to a few small treatises) 

has hitherto become available for study—he was more or less unknown. He had 
to be rescued from almost complete oblivion—like his younger, almost heretical, 
contemporary Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi. — — 

It is not surprising that the text of a work like the Arā’, which was contin- 
uously read, has come down to us in reasonably good condition, since the 
scribes mostly understood what they read and never just copied mechanically. 
The majority of the manuscripts are complete, although sections of the text 
have been inadvertently omitted here and there or dropped out by the loss of 
leaves due to physical damage. There are no lacunae which can be shown to 
exist in all the manuscripts, having to be filled by the editor's more or less 
convincing guesses. There are very few passages which have suffered serious 
corruption for which a cure by conjecture has not—or not yet—been discovered. 
Many difficulties are due to the ambiguity of the Arabic script: philosophical 
texts were, it seems, written without diacritical points more frequently than 
others, and scribes have not infrequently misunderstood the exemplar which 
they copied and added the wrong consonantal signs. There are no interpolations. 
On the whole, the examination of the surviving witnesses shows clearly that 
the rather uniform vulgate text of later centuries (y), can often be improved 
from earlier manuscripts which have only recently come to light. Critics and 
future editors will contribute corrections and further improvements. 

The manuscripts examined can conveniently be divided into three groups, 
the leading representatives of which are the MSS. called P, Y and C in this 
edition. 

The first group reflects the way in which Muslim and Christian students of 
philosophy within the orbit of Baghdad read the text during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. It is represented by manuscripts P, B and P!. 


_ P: The MS is now in the Malik Library in Tehran (no.5925). Apart from the 
Ara’, ff. 15b —86b, it contains on ff. 1-152 Ishaq b. Hunayn's Arabic version of 
Theophrastus' so-called Metaphysical Fragment, whose Greek text has become 
easily accessible since Sir David Ross's and F.H. Fobes's Oxford edition of 
1929.27 

The text of al-Farabi in P is not complete in its present form. The last leaves 


25 See R. Walzer [14] pp. 175 ff. As in so many cases, the ‘prime mover’ had been H. 
Ritter, who discovered the unique MS. Aya Sofya 4832 in the 1920s. 

26 EJ.) s.v. al-Razi. 

27 When Professor Margoliouth published his ‘Remarks on the Arabic Versions of the 
Metaphysics of Theophrastus' (Margoliouth, pp. 187 ff.) — an article which does not appear 


to have been noticed by any classical scholar — he had to rely on a late and defective Bodleian 


MS (Ouseley 95 no. 16; see Oxford (2] pp. 861 ff.) which ultimately depends on a manu- 
script which was very close to Malik 5925. A critical edition of the Arabic version of Theo- 
phrastus is being prepared by Dr. I. Alon of the University of Tel-Aviv. 
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(corresponding to pp. 316,1. 16-328 of this edition) have dropped out in P at 
some unspecified time but before the twentieth-century copyist of P — P! — 
concocted his forgery.’ They exist in all the other known manuscripts?’ , and 
the peculiar readings of P can with some probability be inferred from the other 
representative of this group, В —with the proviso, however, that the text of B 
contains peculiar errors of its own which are not always just slips of the реп.30 
Another loss, which occurred after the completion of P! , deprived us of a small 
portion in Chapters 6 and 7 (pp.114, 1. 4-122, 1.3 of this edition): in this case P's 
probable text can be reconstructed not only from В but from P! as well— 
though the latter's text is by no means free of scribal errors of its own. 

The scribe of both Theophrastus and al-Farabi neither fell back on the 
autograph of Ishaq b. Hunayn (as, for instance, Yahya b. ‘Adi might have 
done) nor does he appear to have had access to the ‘autograph of al-Farabi or 
Yahya b. ‘Adi. He copied, as he says himself (p. 186, 1.16 of this edition), the 
text from some unspecified earlier manuscript. The date of his copy is A.H. 463 
= A.D. 1070. He is a Jacobite Christian, Abū Nasr Yahya b. Jarir?! , of Takrit, 
the ancient Megalopolis, on the upper Tigris.?? Unlike Yahya b. ‘Adi, he was 
not a professional scribe32 but a physician” and was well known as the author 
of Syriac and Arabic books on Christian theology. In 450/1058 he paid a visit 
to Constantinople — as other prominent Christians from the Muslim world did 
in these days.35 He is reported as being still alive ten years after he copied the 
al-Farabi text, 472/1079-80.? His teacher had been a reasonably well known 
Jacobite representative of the tenth and eleventh-century group of Christian 
Aristotelians in Baghdad, the Jacobite Abū ‘Ali ‘Isa b. Zur‘a (943-1008)? 
who had been an intimate pupil of the great Aristotelian and Jacobite Christian 
theologian Abū Zakariyya Yahya b. ‘Adi (893-974); his close links with his 
older contemporary al-Farabi are well known. He seems to have been in the habit 
of collating the autographs of Ishaq b. Hunayn’s Aristotle versions and he re- 
ported archaic spellings which he found in them. It is not surprising to find that 
Yahya b. Jarir, as a representative of this group of Jacobite Christian Arabs, 
copied the Nestorian Ishaq b. Hunayn’s version of Theophrastus’ metaphysical 
fragment, which used to be transmitted together with Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 38 


28 What follows is an unidentified treatise on land measurement. 

39 With the exception of К; see below, р. 29. 

39 See p. 25 below. 

?! Graf, ii, p. 259. 

22 ET! s.v. Takrit. 

эз R. Walzer [14] р. 77. 

34 Like al-Hasan b. Suwar (d. 1017; R. Walzer [14] p. 66, п.1) or Abii 'l-Faraj ibn 
al-Tayyib (d. 1043; R. Walzer [14] p. 71, n.2) — to refer to Christians with similar 
interests. 

?5 See for example R. Walzer [11 | p. 88, п. 3. 

36 [bn Abi Usaybi'a,i, р. 243. 

37 See R. Walzer (14] p. 70 and, especially, Ibn Zur'a's many Christian writings. He was 
a merchant by profession. Cf. the important article by S. Pines ( [3] ). 

38 See e.g. Aristotle [14] p. vi. It is very gratifying that we now at last have an Arabic text 
of Theophrastus' metaphysical treatise which was copied at the same time as the Paris MS. 
of the Organon and the Leiden MS. of the Physics (Aristotle [20] ). 
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But it is of some special importance to realize that P, apart from its value as the 
oldest and best witness of the text of the Ara’ which we have, provides also most 
welcome direct evidence of the study of al-Farabi’s thought by these Baghdadi 
Christians. It even looks, according to Graf's report®®, as if Yahya b. Jarir 
followed al-Farabi in his own theological works, but this clearly needs further 
study. Every attentive reader of al-Farabi was always aware that, apart from 
Manicheans, Zoroastrians, and Jews, he must, in the first instance, have had the 
contemporary Christians in mind as prospective readers.” 

I used the MS. in a microfilm which Professor Muhsin Mahdi of Harvard, 
the most successful editor of al-Farabi of our day, very generously put at my 
disposal. He was the first to recognize the peculiar position of this manuscript. 
It is written in an ordinary naskhi, eighteen lines to the page, with no vowels 
and very few diacritical consonantal signs, so that quite a few words can be 
understood in different ways. This practice is very common in older manuscripts 
of philosophical texts—for instance, the unique Istanbul MS. of al-Kindi, Aya 
Sofya 4832—and it was most probably followed by al-Farabi himself. Numerous 
variant readings in later MSS. of the Ard’ are best explained in this way. There 
аге many marginal notes in Р, all in Yahya b. Jarir's own hand, one (fo. 23°), 
both in Syriac and Arabic, referring to Gregory of Nyssa or some other 
Gregory. Many notes just provide corrections of omissions; these omissions are, 
I think, due rather to hasty copying by a non-professional scribe than to a 
similar state of affairs in al-Farabi’s autograph; there are similar omissions within 
the supplementary marginal notes themselves. There is no evidence that Yahya 
b. Jarir collated other manuscripts, as for instance did the scribe of the Paris 
Logic MS. (Ar. 2346)! or the author of the late Farabi MS. C,*? who was, in 
my view, quite a competent scholar in his own right. His references to the begin- 
nings of chapters and sections which al-Farabi himself had introduced? are not 
very consistent, but he obviously depends on a MS. in which they were clearly 
indicated. There are two exegetical marginal notes (p. 74, 1. 5 and p. 88, 1. 11 of 
this edition) which are introduced with a formula known from tenth-century 
versions of Greek philosophy: ifham min kharij = subaudiatur.“ He is very 
fond of recording his own guesses—azunnu (oiyat)—see, for example, p. 168, 1. 12, 
or correcting readings in his text on the margins (as on p. 182, 1. 2). Once (p. 186, 
1. 16 of this edition) he refers explicitly to a mistake in the lost exemplar which 
he is copying and amends it correctly: one should read al-rahim but kana ft 1- 
asl madda wa-huwa khata’. On the whole, he appears to be familiar with some 
of the ways in which the Christian Arabic translators and teachers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries established their texts*® but he did not deal as 


39 Graf, ii, р. 259; see also p. 7 above. 

4° See Commentary, Chs. 1 and 17. 

*! See R. Walzer [14] pp. 65-113 passim. 
*! See p. 29 below. 

43 See above, p. 20. 

*^ See F. Rosenthal [11]. 

45 R. Walzer [14] pp. 70-113 passim. 
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meticulously with al-Farabi's text as they usually appeared to deal with Aristotle 
and his like (should this be explained by his staying in a provincial centre?). 

В (Bodleianus Huntington 307, ff. 1-90) is one of the MSS. acquired after 
1671 by Robert Huntington (1637-1701), when he was with the Levant Company 
in Aleppo—a period of more than ten years.” It is undated and was, if one 
follows Professor Beeston’s guess, copied at least about two hundred years 
later than P from a manuscript which belongs to the same tradition. Professor 
Ritter thought it of a much later date, the fifteenth century. B mostly supports 
and confirms P’s readings, but it also contains some quite peculiar errors of its 
own which can neither be dismissed as mere slips nor considered legitimate old 
variant readings. Some of B's variant readings clearly presuppose philosophical 
views which appear nowhere else in al-Farabi. Chapter 14 89 (р. 223, ll. 16f.) is 
obviously a misreading, lillah for ladhdha to be found also in У (but then 
corrected in the margin) and A and S and understood as indicating a vision of 
God and accepted in this sense by Dieterici. In Chapter 15 § 11 (p. 244, 1. 16) 
we find only in B a reading which indicates a mystical union, rejected by 
al-Farabi everywhere else.” In Chapter 17, § 1 the correct reading al-shaqa’ 
(‘distress’) is to be found in P T A and C (above the line) and in a slightly 
different form al-shaqawa in Y; В and the uncorrected text of C provide sa ‘ada 
(‘happiness’) instead, and this reading, which makes nonsense of the text, was 
accepted by Dieterici and subsequent editors. There are two major omissions in 
Dieterici's text; one in Chapter 11 87 (p. 184, ll. 3-13), omitted in B and A (and 
therefore by Dieterici) as well as in C, K and T but available in the margins of 
P and Y (and in / and S, which both depend on the same hyparchetype 8); the 
other in Chapter 18 82 (p. 286, 1. 5-9), where the MSS. again differ in the 
same curious way. B is by no means of the same value as P, although its readings 
are occasionally to be preferred. It can only play a very secondary role in estab- 
lishing a better text. 

P! is, on first inspection, an enigmatic manuscript. With the help of Professor 
R. Frye of Harvard University, who in 1954 put me in touch with a Persian art 
dealer in New York City, I was given the opportunity to study it for six months, 
by the generosity of the dealer. The present whereabouts of the manuscript are 
unknown to те; it may have been withdrawn from the market. Since its depen- 
dence on P became evident a few years ago, the case of P! can be safely closed. 
It is written in a rather unusual calligraphic script, which S. M. Stern used to call 
‘rhomboid naskhi’, and it would, if genuine, be the earliest dated example of 
this style.9 А few other unusual manuscripts of a similar type which were 


** See Oxford [1] p. 102. 

*' Dictionary of National Biography vol. 28, pp. 308 f. (William P. Courtney). 

** See al-Farabi [18] p. 20. 

** See Commentary, pp. 442. 

% Stern [8] pp. 398 f., and the postscript ibid., p. 399. This item was unfortunately over- 
looked by the authors of the Bibliography of Stern's work in the Journal of Semitic Studies 
15 (1970), pp. 226 ff. See also Stern (9] p. 18. 
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bought by European libraries—one by the Chester Beatty Library?! in Dublin, 
the other by the British Museum (Or. 12070: alleged date 330/941)5? —will share 
the fate of the faked manuscript of al-Farabi’s Ara’. They will prove to have 
been manufactured by the same forger or some associate (the British Museum 
MS. is certainly of poorer quality). 

P! was, according to its colophon, finished on the tenth of Ramadan 314 
(i.e. the beginning of December 926). According to the ex-libris, which fills 
the lower part of the title page, it passed some fifty years later into the library 
of the great Buwayhid ruler of Rayy, Fakhr al-Dawla. But the protocol, which 
accords to Fakhr al-Dawla the laqab Fakhr al-Dawla wa '1-Оїп, is quite unheard 
of elsewhere in the tenth century, and if it were genuine, would add new and 
valuable evidence to our present knowledge. Other epithets, which are unusual 
for this period—al-‘alim al-‘adil—and the singular use of the title ‘izz al-muluk 
wa T-saldtin—were at once pointed out by S.M. Stern, when we studied the 
manuscript in 1954.% Stern was also very puzzled by the style of writing used 
in the ex-libris; it is ‘rhomboid’ like the style of the manuscript itself but rather 
stilted, not a real book hand, making it look more like an inscription. There is 
no news of the ownership of P! for another four and a half centuries, then, the 
learned forger pretends it was studied by various people who belonged to the 
madrasa which Amir Shah Malik, the tutor of the Timurid prince Ulugh Beg, 
founded at the beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century in Samarkand. In 
825/1421-2 the manuscript is supposed to have been bought for 222 dinars by 
Ahmad b. Mahmid al-Bukhiri and in 831/1427-8 by another scholar of the 
same madrasa for 240 dinars in the presence of four named witnesses. In A.D. 
1441 another scholar of the same college is said to have bought it for the same 
price and, to give an impressive ending to the fiction, the MS. is supposed to 
have belonged in 1872 to the library of Yahyà Khàn Mushir al-Dawla, Minister 
of Justice of the reigning Qajar Shah, Nasir al-Din, as attested by its seal! 

It was not easy to reject the manuscript, in spite of these misgivings and 
doubts, as long as it was the only witness of a definitely different and mostly 
superior recension of the text. But it is now absolutely certain that it is nothing 
but a reasonably faithful copy of P—although the forger, like every copyist of 
a manuscript, quite frequently blundered. I thought it not improper to tell 
this story here, by way of warning—and also in case the manuscript should 
turn up again one day! 

Groups Two and Three of the manuscripts of the Ara'—derived from the 
supposed hyparchetypes f and y—are extant іп a number of MSS. They are 


51 Autograph pages by the Süfi al-Niffari, dated 344/955, published by A.J. Arberry [4]. 
It is throughout written in the same rhomboid script as P! . Its shelfmark is Chester Beatty 
no. 4000. 

52 Meredith-Owens, pp. 33 f. 

53 The MS. has 144 leaves, 25 x 17 cm size of pages, written space 17 x 11 cm, 16 lines 
per page, and many marginal additions by the same hand. 

5* The evidence was brought together by Stern in the first part of an article which we 
drafted together and which was never published. I draw on the results of his research on 
the following page. 
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obviously dependent on the same trend of the early al-Farabi reading (a) to be 
found in P (and B) but their ancestors are different manuscripts of this family, 
now apparently lost.55 A number of variant readings, taken mainly from Y and 
C, will be found in the apparatus criticus and some of them are definitely the 
outcome of a different interpretation of the unpointed words of the archetype 
a. Others may be due to the fact that the copyist believed (often rightly) that 
he understood the philosophical meaning of the text more adequately, and may 
be classified as intelligent guesses.5 To distinguish these two possibilities is not 
always easy. In addition, the study of Islamic philosophy as such changed be- 
tween the eleventh and thirteenth centuries (in which the oldest surviving MS. 
of these two groups, Y, was copied). There appears to have been some friction 
and open hostility between the Christian philosophers of the school of Baghdad 
(particularly the generation to which Yahya b. Jarir belonged) and Ibn Sina.°” 
But already in al-Ghazzali’s days,58 and definitely two centuries later, the 
differences between al-Farabi and Ibn Sina are no longer stressed; they both 
belong now to the mainstream representatives of Islamic falsafa and their works 
have become an integral part of the established syllabus of philosophy reading. 
It is not really surprising that the prominent position of Ibn Sinà during this 
long period reflects itself in variations in the text of al-Farabi’s Ara’, both in 
terminology as well as in style. 

Y: This manuscript belongs to the collection Yahuda, the second part of 
the Garrett Collection (comprising 6000 manuscripts), which was acquired by 
the University Library of Princeton in 1942. Its importance was soon recognised 
by Professor R. Mach, and its contents were surveyed by Professor J. Kritzeck 
in a short article published in 1956.5 It is dated А.Н. 677/A.D. 1278-9, about 
acentury after Ibn Rushd's death and more than three hundred years after the 
death of al-Farabi. Its size is 249 x 163 mm, the text area measuring 180 x 
117 mm; there are 310 leaves; it is written in an ordinary naskhr, 23 lines to 
the page. With the exception of two lost leaves (replaced by a later scribe Y?) 
the manuscript was copied by a very learned man; there are many sometimes very 
interesting marginal notes, written by the same hand. One would like to know 
the identity of the scribe and the place where the MS. was copied. 

It contains no less than twenty-two philosophical writings. Nos. 16, 19, 21 
and 22 contain four quite remarkable specimens of translations of Greek philos- 
ophy; no. 21 a unique witness of ‘Isa b. Ibrahim al-Nafisi’s translation of Ps. 
Aristotle De типао®, no. 19 the best text of Qusta b. Lüqà's version of Ps. 
Plutarch's Placita Philosophorum which has hitherto come to light®!; no. 16 


55 The quotations in /khwan and Picatrix (see р. 21 above) do not always agree with the 
readings of P. 

% See Chapman on Trollope, also Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 
1941-5, s.v. Trollope. 

57 Pines [6] ; H.V.B. Brown [1]. 

55 Al-Ghazzali [6] p. 20. 

$ Kritzeck, pp. 375-80. 

60 Stern [2]. An edition of all the known Semitic translations of the De mundo (including 
the Syriac) is in preparation in Oxford. 

% See Daiber; this remarkable inaugural dissertation is very little known. 
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treatises by Alexander of Aphrodisias; no. 22 an incomplete commentary on 

the pseudo-Pythagorean Carmen Aureum, known in the West since John Elich- 
mann’s Leiden publication of 1640.9 Nos. 1,2, 3,4,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 
17 contain writings by ‘the prince of the philosophers’ Ibn Sina; no. 10 а treatise 
on true pleasure by Muhammad b. Zakariyyà al-Razi; the rest—nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
15, 18—writings by al-Fárábi, no. 8 containing the Ara’ (pp. 140, 1. 10-150, 1. 16 
of this edition are in the hand of Y?, and /, a direct descendant of Y, and 

S, another descendent of ñ are also to be used for reconstructing the readings 

of Y in this passage). Both the quality and the range of the philosophy reading 
of Y are quite remarkable. It should certainly be mentioned in the history of 
philosophical studies in Islam which will have to be written one day. 

The scribe of Y (or rather one of his predecessors) has noticed that the two 
forms of division of the Ara’—both into nineteen chapters (abwab) and into 
six sections (fugal)—both of which I firmly believe existed in the archetype of 
all the surviving manuscripts (a) are really incompatible, and hence he has dis- 
carded the abwab and the summary of their contents, which is extant in P 
and В and in all the representatives of Group Three (y). The manuscript 
copied by him® provided a summary of the fusül in its own right, preserved 
in S, and which cannot be derived from any tenth-century authority.5* The 
marginal notes are worth a special study.? The text is good and interesting and 
sometimes leads to a better reading of the alleged archetype of all the manu- 
scripts: it more than once modernizes the style by expressing the original text 
more fully or changing terms in accordance with later philosophical usage. In 
this way, by often providing help towards a better understanding of the original 
text, it can serve as a kind of implicit commentary, quite apart from the 
marginal notes. I have used the Ard’ section of Y in photographic reproduction 
thanks to the generosity of the Princeton Library. 

Y is related to two later MSS., one (dated 1025/1616) in the India Office 
Library in London, no. 3832 (ff. 45-775), called J in this edition (perhaps of 
Indian origin).56 The other, here called S, is probably derived from an unknown 
ancestor of Y and is now in the Süleymaniye of Istanbul, Kılıç Ali Paga 674 
(or 690), ff. 1-644.” It is not dated. H. Ritter, who drew my attention to this 
manuscript, assigned it (in a letter of 26 November 1957) to about the same 
date as or perhaps a bit later, to the early eighteenth century. I used it in a 
microfilm provided by the Süleymaniye Library. Many of the corrections and 


62 See Endress [3] pp. 26 f. Professor H. Ritter knew yet another MS., in Edirne 
(Adrianople). See also Bernays [1] i, pp. 193-261. 

з There is a reference to ‘my master’ (sayyidi) in a long marginal note on fo. 1072. 

64 The text in S — which appears very baffling at first reading — was printed by Muhsin 
Mahdi in al-Farabi [25] pp. 77-86 (cf. pp. 29-31). The note about abwab and fusil (see 
р. 20 n. 10 above) occurs also in Y?" (fo. 92b), Y may represent a kind of second edition 
of the Ara’. 

55 See, for instance, ff. 98b, 99b (2x), 101b, 1042 (2x), 105b, 1102, 1172 (terms not 
used by al-Farabi). 

% Size 279 х 159 mm, written in a small, clear nasta‘liq. See Arberry [3] p. 266 and 
Bouyges in al-Farabi [5] p. xii. 

5? Ates, p. 186. 
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variants recorded in the margins of Y (Y™) appear within the text of J. Both 7 
and S are of very minor importance for the establishment of a critical text of 
the Ard’. 

The third group provides the vulgate text of later centuries (derived from 
another hyparchetype, ү) which appears ultimately to descend from some other 
copies of the tradition represented for us by P. As already mentioned, the text 
of the Ara’ has not suffered very much from its transmission throughout the 
centuries, although there is some deterioration. The following manuscripts of 
this group have been seen and collated by me (I list them in their chronological 
order): 


T : Topkapı Sarayı, Ahmet III, 3483, ff. 6b-52a. Dated Sth Ramadan 894/2 August 
1489. Made known by F. Rosenthal.5* (I had a microfilm provided by the Turkish 
authorities.) 

Е : Topkapı Sarayı, Emanet Hazinesi, 1730. Dated 1089/1678-9. Described by 

Sezgin.** (I collated the two photographs published in Nadir’s edition.”*) 

K : India Office, 3832 (see above p. 28 n. 66), ff. 188b-208b. Incomplete (finishes p. 228 

of this edition = p. 53,1. 11 in Dieterici's text). 

A : British Museum, Add. MS. 7518 (Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 204, no. 4258), ff. 10-53. The 

MS. is written in nasta'liq, with few diacritical signs. The beginning of the MS. was 

copied in Isfahan in 1105/1694, by a certain Muhammad Yüsuf. Dieterici based his 

critical text mainly on this easily accessible manuscript, which is not of a very high 
quality.” 
Other manuscripts exist in Leningrad (I have no more precise knowledge of this) 
and in Tashkent, Akademija Nauk Uzbekskoj SSR”. 

Ihave referred very rarely to these four manuscripts and preferred to base the 
evidence of Group Three of the text of the Arā’ on a very late manuscript, now 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. It has the shelfmark 
A 787, ff. 61b-113b and is dated 1170/1756; size 220 x 180 mm, text area 
135 x 60 mm. It is called C in this edition. The MS. has been most diligently 
and trustworthily collated for me in 1957 by Abii Mahfüz Karim al-Ma'sümi, 
then a lecturer in the Madrasa ‘Aliya in Calcutta. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of his collation. (In spite of all efforts, I have not succeeded in ob- 
taining a photograph.) The manuscript is full of corrections, variant readings 
characterized as such, and explanatory glosses duly recorded in the critical 
apparatus. It is a pity that Dieterici did not come across a late manuscript of 
this quality. It provides, incidentally, the best extant record of the division 
into chapters and sections. 

The result of this survey (almost all of the manuscripts mentioned really 
deserve a monograph in their own right, although this would be of no importance 
for the establishment of al-Farabi’s text) may be summed up as in Figure 1. 


** F. Rosenthal [7] p. 222. 

*? Sezgin, рр. 231-7. 

7% Al-Farabi [9]. 

її See also al-Farabl [5] p. xi. 

72 Tashkent (q.v. in Bibliog.), no. 2385/62, ff. 226a-241a. Dated (fo. 299a) 1075/1664, 
Inc.: Basmala. Al-mawjüd al-awwal huwa 'l-sabab al-awwal. . . . 
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Original (941—948) 
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Hyparchetype (D 


Fig. 1 J 
The MSS. of the Ara’. 
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П. The translation 


The study of the manuscripts (as summed up in this diagram) scarcely allows 
one to rely too heavily, let alone exclusively, on one particular MS. or one parti- 
cular group, although a prejudice in favour of P and B does not appear unreason- 
able. An eclectic procedure, taking the whole tradition into account, seems to 
be indicated, and it is not always easy sometimes obviously impossible—to 
come to a final decision, and the apparatus of this edition should rather be con- 
sidered as what I hope is a sound basis for further discussion. It is also meant, 
though in a very modest way, as a guide to the history of al-Farabi reading 
through eight centuries or more. To vary a well known dictum of A.E. Housman, 
it has been written ‘eruditorum in usum’, for serious students of Islamic philoso- 
phy, as well as ‘editorum in usum P, for future editors who, it is hoped, will 
accept it as a trustworthy foundation on which to build. 


Al-Farabi’s division into chapters and sections is reproduced throughout, 
and Dieterici's misleading chapter headings which have been repeated in the 
translations and reprints which depend on his text have been discarded. I have 
subdivided the chapters into paragraphs in order to facilitate the understanding 
of the argument. The lines of the pages are numbered on the right hand side, 
and the numbers in the critical apparatus at the bottom of the page correspond 
to them. The beginnings of the pages in Dieterici's edition are indicated on the 
left hand margin of the text. Sections, chapters and paragraphs are given on the 
top of each page. A list of the sigla of the manuscripts and of the abbreviations 
used is to be found at the beginning of the Arabic text. The critical apparatus is 
written in the European (not the Arabic) manner and the explanations are 
given in Latin, as is the custom in modern editions of Greek and Latin classical 
texts. 


II : THE TRANSLATION 


I decided, after some hesitation, to add an English translation. The exotic 
English of a foreign-born scholar was a weighty argument against undertaking 
this task, quite apart from its inherent difficulties. I hope that this drawback 
has now been sufficiently overcome with the help of understanding people, 
pupils and friends. I bore in mind the example of E. R. Dodds's Proclus: The 
Elements of Theology" (an outstanding work whose structure I have tried to 
follow throughout this book) when I set out to provide a shorthand commen- 
tary, as it were, in the time-honoured form of a vernacular modern version— 
Latin as а common European tongue having become increasingly obsolete.” 
But there was another, probably more relevant consideration. Philosophical 
texts written in Arabic present a particular difficulty for the modern scholar 
who has a potential or actual interest in this section of medieval thought, whether 
he happens to be a classicist, or an expert in the thought of the Latin School- 
men, or a student of philosophy and its history in general or of the history of 


75 Fraenkel, p. 532. 
™ Proclus [2] (Text, English Translation and Commentary). 
75 For such an attempt, see Plato Arabus. 
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ideas. The reason is very simple: knowledge of the Arabic language is no part 
of the general European tradition, as Greek and Latin—and (not so long ago) 
Hebrew—and the main so-called modern languages are. It goes without saying 
that translations of Arabic philosophical texts are useful for the specialist. 
Arabic philosophical books written in what we are accustomed to call the 
Middle Ages are not best-sellers nowadays, either amongst western students 
of the Muslim East or amongst educated Muslims. The availability of more 
such translations would, apart from their obvious intrinsic value, be still of a 
special significance for the ‘orientalist’ student of Islamic philosophy. The 
progress of his work suffers from the isolation in which it finds itself in so far 
as it remains inaccessible to people who cannot read Arabic. This means that 
much potential critical discussion can never take place. I have tried to steer a 
middle course between a faithful rendering of the Arabic text and a modern 
philosophical style. 

The best modern translations of Arabic philosophical texts have been done 
by my Dutch teacher and friend Simon van den Bergh, one into German”, the 
other into English.” I have learned much from his example but I doubt whether 
he will be satisfied with the present attempt. 

Al-Farab!’s thought did not appeal to Christian medieval philosophers in its 
entirety. Altogether his output became less known in medieval Latin versions 
than, for instance, Ibn Sina’s and Ibn Rushd’s philosophical writings or al-Razi’s 
voluminous and comprehensive works on medicine. His ‘Survey of the Sciences’ 
(Ihsa' al- “ийт — De divisione scientiarum) was translated by Gerard of Cremona 
in Toledo at the beginning of the twelfth century and extensively used about 
1150 by the Archdeacon of Segovia, Dominicus Gundisalvi 8; it became part 
of the average philosophical syllabus and was re-issued in print by Guilelmus 
Camerarius (Paris 1538).” Equally well known, since the twelfth century, is 
the De intellectu, which was also considered by Camerarius to deserve a new 
printed edition.9 But none of the ‘political’ works of al-Farabi—such as the 
Ara’—which were well known and popular all over the Muslim world, from 
Spain to India, was ever translated into medieval Latin, although this important 
section of the Greek legacy had been seen in a new and very original light by 
al-Farabi. It looks as if this omission was not due to mere accident, but to 
some very basic differences between the Muslim and medieval Christian ways 
of thought and life, which manifest themselves even at the highly sophisticated 
level of philosophical abstraction. Arabic-Latin versions of metaphysics, logic 
and psychology, after the Greek pattern, helped the School-men in their own 
search for abstract truth. But Platonic ‘political’ thought as applied to Islamic 


71 [ьп Rushd [9]. A Latin translation made in the sixteenth century from an intermediate 
Hebrew version was several times printed during that century (Steinschneider [2] p. 159). 
7 [bn Rushd [3]. The Latin translation of Calonymus b. Calonymus (A.D. 1328, see 
Steinschneider [2] p. 330) is now available in Beatrice H. Zedler's edition, Ibn Rushd [4]. 
?* Baur, passim. The medieval Latin translation is easily accessible in al-Farabi [22] pp. 
117-176. 

7 Reprinted in al-Farabi [22] pp. 81-115, and, more recently, al-Farabi [3]. 

8° Al-Farabi [5] p. xv; Gilson, pp. 5 ff. Also reprinted in al-Fárábi [3]. 
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situations of the tenth century A.D. was useless for them, and thus they did not 
embark on latinizing any such texts. Medieval Jews did not hesitate to translate 
this kind of text into Hebrew, since their world was closer to the Muslims than 
to the Christians.” Hence works like the Ard’ remained unknown in Europe 
until modern historical research, linked with the revival of Arabic studies in the 
nineteenth century, extended to Arabic philosophy as well, or, one might say, 
until it recommenced its study in a new way after a break of some centuries. 
Just about one hundred years ago, M. Steinschneider opened the door with 

his monograph on al-Farabi,®* and other, not very numerous, scholars followed 
suit. 

The Ara’ was translated into German by F. Dieterici (1900); into French 
by R. P. Jaussen, Yousef Karam and L. Chlala in 1949% —a very adequate and 
useful translation now, it appears, out of print; into Spanish by Manuel Alonso 
Alonso in 1961/2.55 

Other ‘political’ treatises were translated into German by Dieterici®, into 
modern Latin by R. Walzer, F. Rosenthal and F. Gabrieli;?^ into English by 
D. M. Dunlop® and Muhsin Mahdi.®? 


III : THE COMMENTARY 


The Commentary, which fills a great part of this book, seems also to be in need 
of some preliminary explanation. It is intended to deal with the Ava’ from three 
different perspectives—discussed in the following paragraph—as well as trying to 
explain individual difficult or controversial passages. It is meant to be reasonably 
exhaustive and not to conceal difficulties by simply ignoring them. I have tried 
to be consistent but could not help treating certain chapters more extensively 
than others, according to their importance and my own inclinations. And since 
I cannot expect that many readers will study this commentary from end to end, 
but hope that it will be consulted for odd, possibly unconnected issues, I did 
not eschew occasional repetitions and I may have been over-generous with 
cross-references. 

Firstly, I found it essential to describe the structure of the argument and to 
explain how al-Farabi prepared, chapter by chapter, to bring home to the 
reader (Muslim—and Christian?) his ultimate message. What this message is, is 
not easily and immediately apparent (see p. 7 above). Second, as many 
relevant Greek parallels as could be traced have been reported, and an attempt 


*! Steinschneider [2] 8158 nos. 2 and 3; pp. 176-85, 224-38 for al-Farabi. Al-Farabi [15] 
pp. xix f., [18] pp. 197 ff. A Hebrew translation of al-Farabi’s К. al-Siyasa al-madaniyya 
has been very well used in al-Farabi [28]. 

22 Steinschneider [1]. He had been preceded by Munk, pp. 341-52. 

эз Al-Farabi [11]. 

** Al-Farabi [10]. 

*5 Al-Farabi [12]. 

% Al-Farabi [29]. 

2 Al-Fáràbi [14], [15]. 

© Al-Farabi [18]. 

** Al-Farabi [17]. 
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has been made to make them intelligible to the student of Islamic philosophy 
who is not familiar with Greek. They were available to al-Farabi either in works 
by previous or contemporary Arabic writers or in translations—of which, it 
should be borne in mind, we know only a relatively small proportion. Al-Farabi 
had no Greek himself. Third, it appeared advisable to refer to parallels in other 
early Muslim philosophers and to compare the early Muslim speculative theology, 
i.e. the Kalam in so far as it is available. In addition I have attempted to link 
al-Farabi’s political thought with Islamic political trends of his own days (see 

p. 15 above). 

Islamic Arabic philosophy, like Roman philosophy in the days of Cicero and 
Greek Jewish philosophy as represented by Philo of Alexandria, is a legacy of 
the philosophy of the ancient Greeks. This obviously not only means that Greek 
discoveries in the realm of the mind were taken over and used in new surroun- 
dings, as technological innovations are wont to migrate from land to land. The 
legacy is, in addition, incorporated and absorbed in a less apparent and more 
important way. It is not only a new method of reasoning and an acquaintance 
with new issues which have obviously to be taught and mastered before they are 
ready to be applied to new questions which were unknown to the Greeks but 
familiar to the new world in which Greek thought was now to be used. Both 
in the case of the Romans and the Arabs, translations of the Greek originals 
were required, whereas the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt whom Philo addressed 
had themselves become Greek speakers and even read their Holy Scriptures— 
no such thing existed within the ancient Greek tradition—in Greek translation. 
The fact that both Roman and Hellenistic Jewish philosophical books are thus 
related to Greek antecedents certainly needs detailed verification, and it is not 
surprising that this task has preoccupied the minds of numerous scholars for a 
long time and is by no means completed. The same applies to Islamic Arabic 
thought, with the difference that a much smaller part of this task has so far 
been undertaken, and much more remains still to be done. But a similar and at 
first sight very strange danger has arisen in all these three otherwise totally 
different cases —Greek patristic thought should also be mentioned in this 
context—the reason being that the original Greek texts which were either faith- 
fully reproduced or in various other ways drawn upon have not survived. Both 
Cicero and Philo have preserved a considerable amount of Hellenistic philosophy 
for which later Greek philosophers, before and after Plotinus, either did not care 
or which they rejected outright. Hence it was not unusual, and is still common, 
to treat the numerous works of Cicero and Philo as a kind of seemingly in- 
exhaustible storehouse, and to overlook the fact that they were by no means 
negligible thinkers in their own right. Cicero opens a new chapter in Latin 
literature which is taken up, exempli gratia, by men like Seneca, St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine—quite apart from the fact that works like the De oratore, 

De republica, De legibus indicate how Romans could use this Greek legacy 
for their own purposes.?! Philo—who can also compose Greek philosophical 


°9 Jaeger [12] passim, [5], [6], [7] pp. 250-65. 
?! See above all Harder [1]. 
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school treatises like the De aeternitate mundi?" —was mainly concerned with 
interpreting the Jewish Bible in the Greek philosophical manner?? and thus 
anticipated the Christians Clement of Alexandria and Origen. In the cases of 
Cicero and Philo a sensible balance now appears to have been established 
between these two quite compatible approaches. But the situation in the field 
of Arabic-Islamic philosophy, though knowingly or unknowingly influenced 
by comparable trends in contemporary historical research, is not as un- 
ambiguously clear as it might be, and this state of affairs will obviously reflect 
itself in this commentary, the intention of which is to contribute to the dis- 
cussion and clarification of these issues. 


92 Which is no longer regarded as a forgery. 
°3 As my teacher A. Jacobus did, in his undeservedly forgotten book Der Gottesstaat, 
available also in a Hebrew translation. See also Heinemann. 
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Р = Tehran, Malik Library 5925, fol. 15V-86" (А.Н. 463/A.D. 1070). See p. 22. 

B = Oxford, Bodleian Library, Huntington 307, 40V-91Y (13th century A.D.?). See p. 25. 

Р! = Copy of P (A.D. s.XX, with forged date А.Н. 314/A.D. 926) = Text p. 114 f. See 
p. 25-26. 

Y = Princeton, ELS 308, 927-1237 (А.Н. 677/A.D. 1278). Y*: cf. Text p. 140 ff. See p. 27. 

I = London, India Office Library 3832, 45V-77Y (А.Н. 1025/A.D. 1616). See р. 28-9 
(raro citatur). 

S = Istanbul, Kihc Ali Pasa 674 vel 690 (A.H. s.XI/XII = A.D. s.XVII/XVIIT). See p. 
28-9 (raro citatur). 

C = Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, A787, 61V-113" (А.Н. 1170/A.D. 1756). See 
p. 29. 

Т = Istanbul, Topkapı Saray, Ahmet III 3483, 6V-52I (А.Н. 894/A.D. 1489). See p. 29 
(raro citatur). 

К = London, India Office Library 3832, 188-208" (А.Н. 1025/A.D. 1616). See р. 29 
(raro citatur). 

E = Istanbul, Topkapi Saray, Emanet 1730 (А.Н. 1089/A.D. 1678). See p. 29 (rarissime 
citatur). 

A = London, British Museum, Add. 7518 no. 3 (А.Н. 1105/A.D. 1694). See p. 29 (raro 
citatur). 


d = Editio Dieterici, Leiden 1895 (reprinted 1964). See p. 19, n. 2. 


Fugül = al-Farabi, Fusül al-madani (see Bibliography s.n. al-Farabi [18]). 

Siy (asa) = al Farabi, al-Siyasa al-madaniy ya (see Bibliography s.n. al-Farabi |28]). 

Mas'üdi (cf. Text pp. 38-48) = Mas Чай, Тап ЫЛ, p. 117,2—119,5 (А.Н. 345/A.D. 956). 
See p. 21, п. 15. 

Ikh(wan al-Safa’) (cf. Text p. 246 f.), ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli (Cairo 1928). See р. 21. 

Picatrix (cf. Text p. 186 ff., p. 244), ed. H. Ritter (Leipzig-Berlin 1933). See p. 21. 

Secr. secr. = Secretum secretorum (see Bibliography s.v. Sirr al-asrar). 


MSS = consensus codicum 

pm ym Ст etc. = in margine P, Y, C etc. 
(D) = Psine punctis 

« » - addidi 

{ ] = seclusi 

s.l. = supra lineam 

&p. = sine punctis 

cett. = ceteri codices manuscripti 


The page-numbers printed in the margins of the Arabic text refer to Dieterici's editio prin- 
ceps (d). 
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Al-Farabi’s Summary. 


Chapter 1. The ‘thing’ which should be believed to be God (Allah): 
what it is; how it is; how it should be described; in which way it is 
the cause of all the other existents; how the existents arise from it 
and how it thinks (intelligizes) them. How they are linked with 

it; how they are known and thought of (intelligized). By which 
names it should be called; and which of its meanings should be 
indicated by those names. 

Chapter 2. The existents which should be believed to be the Angels; 
what each of them is; how it is; and what its origin and rank are in 
relation to the First; and their ranks in relation to one another. 
What arises from each of them, what is the realm in which each 

of them governs, and how it governs. !- That in the first place a 
heavenly body arises from each of them"! ; and that each of them 


! 7! Perhaps superfluous. 
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is the cause of a heavenly body and it is for it to govern that body. 
Chapter 3. The groups of heavenly bodies; that each of them is 
linked to one of the secondary existents, one to each of them; and 
that it is for each of the secondary existents to govern the heavenly 
body linked to it. 

Chapter 4. The bodies below the heavens, namely the material 
bodies; how they come into existence; how many they are alto- 
gether; what each of them substantifies itself in, and in which 
respect each of these bodies is different from the existents 
previously mentioned. 

Chapter 5. Matter and Form; what each of the two is—they being 
the two (‘things’) in which bodies substantify themselves; what 

the rank of each of them is with regard to the other, and which 

are those bodies which substantify themselves in these two (‘things’); 
what existence results for each of them through matter, and what 
existence results for it through form. 

Chapter 6. How those existents should be described, of which it 
should be said that they are the Angels. 
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Chapter 7. Further, how the heavenly bodies in general should be 
described. 

Chapter 8. How the material natural bodies in general arise; which 
of them comes about first, which second, which third, and so on 

in an order of rank until the last thing which arises is reached; that 
the last ‘thing’ which arises is man; information in outline how 
each class of material natural bodies arises. 

Chapter 9. How the continuous existence of each species of the 
natural material bodies is brought about, and how the individuals 
of each species remain in existence; in what way justice expresses 
itself in the manner in which these bodies are arranged; that what- 
ever happens with regard to these bodies happens with utmost 
justice, perfection and completeness; that there is neither injustice 
nor fault or defect in any of them; and that according to the nature 
of these existents it would not have been possible for other existents 
to exist. 

Chapter 10. Man; the faculties of the human soul; how they arise; 
which of them arises first, which second and which last; their ranks 
in relation to one another; which of them only rules and which of 
them only serves, and which of them rules one thing and serves 
another; and which of them rules which. 
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Chapter 11. How the organs and limbs of man arise; their ranks and 
how they are interrelated; which of them is the ruler and which the 
servant; how the ruling organs rule and how the serving organs 

serve. 

Chapter 12. Male and female; what the faculty of each of them is; 
and what the function of each of them; how the child arises from 
them; what they differ in and what they have in common; what the 
cause is which makes the child male or female; how the child comes 
to resemble sometimes both its parents, sometimes one of them 
only, sometimes one of its remote ancestors, and sometimes none 
of its male or female forbears. 

Chapter 13. How the intelligibles are impressed in the rational part 
of the soul; whence these intelligibles come to the rational part; how 
many kinds of intelligibles there are; what the potential intellect and 
the actual intellect are; what the material intellect is, and what the 
passive intellect; what the Active Intellect is, and what its rank is; 
why it has been named ‘Active Intellect’; what its function is; how 
the intelligibles are impressed on the potential intellect so that it 
becomes actual intellect; what will and choice are and to which part 
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of the soul they belong; what ultimate felicity is; what the virtues 
and vices are; which actions are good and which evil, and what the 
beautiful and what ugly is. 

Chapter 14. The representative part of the soul, and how many 
kinds of functions it has; how dreams come about, how many kinds 
of dreams there are and to which part of the soul they belong; what 
is the cause of true dreams being true; how ‘revelation’ comes about, 
and which person ought to receive revelation; by which part of the 
soul the person to whom revelation is granted receives it; what the 
reason is that many fools (‘bilious persons’) report future events 
and are believed to say the truth. 

Chapter 15. Man’s need for association and co-operation; how many 
kinds of human society there are; which the excellent societies are; 
which the excellent city is; what keeps it together and how its parts 
are arranged according to ranks; how the various kinds of excellent 
rulership in the excellent cities are; what the first excellent ruler 
ought to be; which conditions and features ought to be gathered 
together in him in his childhood and in his youth to constitute, 
when they are found in him, a preliminary to attaining those 
qualities through which he will become an excellent ruler; and 
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which conditions һе ought to have on reaching maturity so that he 
will become thereby a first excellent ruler; how many kinds of cities 
contrary to the excellent city there are; what the ‘ignorant’ city is, 
and what the ‘erring’ city; and how many kinds of ignorant cities 
and rulerships there are. 

Chapter 16. The ultimate felicities [sic] attained by the souls of 
the citizens of the excellent cities in the hereafter, and the kinds of 
wretchedness reached after death by the souls of the citizens of the 
cities which are contrary to ?~ the citizens of ^? the excellent cities. 
Chapter 17. How the "impressions? ought to be in those excellent 
cities. —The things on account of which there arise in the souls of 
many people wrong and false principles from which the 'ignorant" 
views are deduced. 

Chapter 18. Detailed account of the kinds of ignorant views from 
which the ignorant actions, societies and cities result. 

Chapter 19. Detailed account of the wrong principles from which 
the views are derived which give rise to the erring religions. 


2-2 Omitted in CK, probably a right correction of the older MSS. 
? Cf. below p. 402. 
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(a) 


Abū Ishaq—may God give him support—has said: The word 
al-Madina* is derived from a root which denotes submission, obe- 
dience, compliance, and concurrence « of people» in obeying a 
strong ruler who governs them firmly while upholding their rights 
and accepting the obedience which they owe to him. 

He has also said: 

The m in madina is added, and does not belong to the root, like in 
maskan (‘dwelling’, ‘home’) and mutamaskin (which may denote 
‘poor and submissive’ as well as ‘settling in a dwelling place’, 
‘establishing a home’), and miskin (‘poor’, ‘submissive’) whose 
root is s-k-n (which denotes ‘to dwell’, ‘to rest’, ‘to be calm’) and 
al-sukiin ila 'l-shay’ (‘to acquiesce in something’) and al-istikdna 
(‘to be humble and submissive’). One says of a man tamaskana 
meaning that he dwells (sakana = rests) in a place, the m having 
been added to pass from a careless expression to an accurate ex- 
pression. This has become customary, and the m has thus become 
part, as it were, of the root. 

In a similar manner one says of a man tamaddana* meaning that 
he has submitted (ddna) and yielded to the ruler, and obeyed him 
together with all those who obey him and concur in heeding his 
commands and interdictions and gird their loins to obey him. 


* Madina, town (also: state) is the word translated throughout this translation as ‘city’. 
Here the lexicographer derives the word from the Arabic root d-y-n which denotes inter 
alia ‘to comply’, ‘to submit’, ‘to owe allegiance’ (to a leader), ‘to profess’ (a belief or a 
religion). 

5 The denominative verb formed from madina (‘town’). This verb usually denotes ‘to 
become urbanized’ or ‘to become civilized’. 
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(b. 1) 


Abū Nasr (al-Farabi)—may God have mercy upon him—has said: 
The excellent philosophers who have discussed the views of the 
excellent cities apply the word ‘city’ (madina) to a group of people 
who concur with one another in holding excellent views and who 
live near to one another in one place within closed walls or in tents, 
in an inn or in a house, on top of a mountain or beneath the ground. 


(b. 2) 

He has said: 
This book contains altogether three sections, theological, natural 
and voluntary (i.e. ‘ethical’). The first section deals with God and 
His attributes. The second section discusses the Angels and the 
Spiritual Beings. Among these is the Active Intellect: it should be 
considered as the Faithful Spirit ала the Spirit of Holiness.” It 
ought to be considered as that through which Revelation comes to 
the man who is a prophet.® It should be considered as the inter- 
mediary between God Most High and the man who receives 
Revelation. The only felicity for the soul is to be within the domain 
of the Active Intellect. It is the Active Intellect that ought to be 
considered as governing man and as providing every man with the 
principle which ought to be used in attaining felicity, and as guiding 


* Cf. Qur'an, XXVI, 139. 
? Cf. Qur'an, ЇЇ, 87/82 and II, 253/254; V, 110/109 and XVI, 102/104. 
* But cf. below, Chs. 14, 15. 
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man towards the right path for felicity and directing him to the 
right aim. Alternatively God ought to be considered as providing 
man with these things through the mediation (medium) of the 
Active Intellect. 


(b.3) 


Alexander the Commentator says: 
It appears to follow from Aristotle’s view, that the Active Intellect 
not only governs man, but that it also governs the natural bodies 
below the sphere of the moon, with the aid of the heavenly bodies. 
And also that it is the heavenly bodies that provide these natural 
bodies with motion, while the Active Intellect provides them with 
the forms towards which they move. 
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Chapter 1 
The First Cause is One and Mind 


§1. The First Existent is the First Cause of the existence of all the 
other existents. It is free of every kind of deficiency, whereas there 
must be in everything else some kind of deficiency, either one or 
more than one; but the First is free of all their deficiencies. Thus its 
existence is the most excellent and precedes every other existence. 
No existence can be more excellent than or prior to, its existence. 
Thus it has the highest kind of excellent existence and the most 
elevated rank of perfect existence. Therefore its existence and 
substance cannot be adulterated by non-existence at all. It can in 
no way have existence potentially, and there is no possibility whatso- 
ever that it should not exist. Therefore it is without beginning, 
and everlasting in its substance and essence, without being in need 
of any other thing, which would provide its permanence in order to 
be eternal; its substance suffices for its permanence and its ever- 
lasting existence. No existence at all can be like its existence; nor is 
there any existence of the same rank of its existence which the 
First would have and which it does not have already. It is the existent 
for whose existence there can be no cause through which, or out of 
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which, or for the sake of which, it has come to exist. For it is 
neither matter nor is it at all sustained by a matter or a substratum; 
its existence is free of all matter and substratum. Nor does it have 
form, because form can exist only in matter. If it had form, its 
essence would Бе composed of matter and form, and if it were like 
that, it would be sustained by the two parts of which it would be 
composed and its existence would have a cause. Likewise its existence 
has no purpose and no aim, so that it would exist merely to fulfil that 
aim and that purpose; otherwise that would have been a cause of its 
existence, so that it would not be the First Cause. Likewise it has not 
derived its existence from something else prior to it, and even less so 
from inferior to it. 

82. The First Existent is different in its substance from everything 
else, and it is impossible for anything else to have the existence it 
has. For between the First and whatever were to have the same 
existence as the First, there could be no difference and no distinction 
at all. Thus there would not be two things but one essence only, 
because, if there were a difference between the two, that in which 
they differed would not be the same as that which they shared, and 
thus that point of difference between the two would be a part of 
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that which sustains the existence of both, and that which they have 
in common the other part. Thus each of them would be divisible in 
thought, and each of the two parts of the First would be a cause 
for the subsistence of its essence; and it would not be the First 

but there would be another existent prior to it and a cause for its 
existence—and that is impossible. 

If that other existent were the one which contained the thing 
by which it differed from the (First) and the First only differed 
from it in not having the thing by which that other existent differs 
from it, then it would necessarily follow that the thing by which 
that other existent differed from the First would be the existence 
which that other (existent) has in particular, whereas the existence 
of the First would be common to both. Then the existence of that 
other would be composed of two things, one which it would have 
in particular and one which it would have in common with the 
First. Then the existence of that other would not be the existence 
of the First, the essence of the First rather being simple and in- 
divisible, whereas the essence of that other existent would be 
divisible. Then the other existent would have two parts by which 
it would be sustained, and its existence would then have a cause, 
and it would be inferior to the existence of the First and deficient 
in comparison with it. It would then not be in the first rank of 
existence. 

Again, if, apart from the First, some other thing like it in species 
were to exist, the existence of the First would not be perfect: for 
that which is ‘perfect’ means the thing apart from which no other 
existent of its species can exist. This applies equally to everything: 
what is perfect in magnitude is that apart from which no magnitude 
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of this species exists: what is perfect in beauty is that apart from 
which no beauty of its species exists; equally what is perfect in 
substance is that apart from which no substance of its species exists. 
Equally, in the case of every perfect body nothing else can be in the 
same species, as in the case of the sun, the moon and each one of 
the other planets. If, then, the First has perfect existence, it is 
impossible that any other existent should have the same existence. 
Therefore the First alone has this existence and it is unique in this 
respect. 

83. Further, the First cannot have a contrary. This will become 
clear when the meaning of ‘contrary’ is understood. For a thing and 
its contrary are different, and it is impossible that the contrary of a 
thing should ever be identical with that particular thing. Not every- 
thing, however, that differs from another thing is its contrary, nor 
is everything that cannot be that particular thing its contrary, but 
only that which is, in addition, opposing it, so that each of the two 
will annihilate and destroy the other when they happen to meet: 
it is of the nature of such contraries that the absence of B entails 
the existence of A in all places where B exists (now) and that 
the existence of B being established where A is established now 
entails the absence of А from that place. This generally applies to 
everything which can possibly have a contrary. For if a thing is 
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the contrary of the other in its actions only and not in its other 
modes, this description will apply only to their actions; if they are 
contrary to each other in their qualities, this will apply only to 
their qualities; and if they are contrary to each other in their 
substances, this description will apply (only) to their substances. 
Now, if the First were to have a contrary, this would be its relation 
to its contrary. It would follow, then, that each of them would tend 
to destroy the other, and that the First could be destroyed by its 
contrary and in its very substance. But what can be destroyed can- 
not derive its own subsistence and permanence from its own sub- 
stance, but also its own substance is not sufficient to bring it into 
existence. Nor is its own substance sufficient for producing its 
existence; this would rather be caused by something else. But what 
may possibly not exist cannot be eternal. And anything whose sub- 
stance is not sufficient for its permanence or its existence will owe 
its existence or its permanence to another, different, cause, so it 
will not be the First. Again, the First would in this way owe its 
existence to the absence of its contrary, and then the absence of 
its contrary would be the cause of its existence. The First 

Existent would then not be the First Cause in the absolute meaning 
of the term. 

Again, it would follow that they both should have some common 
‘where’ to receive them, either a substratum or a genus, or something 
else different from both of them, so that by their meeting in it 
it would be possible for each of them to destroy the other. That 
‘where’ would be permanent, and the two would occupy it in turn. 
And that ‘where’ would then be prior in existence to each of them. 
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Now should someone posit as ‘contrary’ something which does not 
answer this description, the thing posited would not be a contrary. 
Rather would it differ from the First in another way. We do not 
deny, indeed, that the First may have other things different from 
it, but not a contrary nor something which has the same existence 
which it has. Thus no existent can be of the same rank of existence 
as the First, because two contraries are (always) in one and the same 
rank of existence. Thus the First is unique in its existence, and there 
is no other existent to share its species. Hence it is one and, in 
addition, utterly unique by virtue of its rank. And it is one in this 
Tespect as well. 

84. Again, the First is not divisible in thought into things which 
would constitute its substance. For it is impossible that each part 
of the explanation of the meaning of the First should denote one of 
the parts by which the First’s substance is constituted. If this were 
the case, the parts which constitute its substance would be causes 
of its existence, in the same way as the meanings denoted by the 
parts of the definition of a thing are causes of the existence of the 
thing defined and in the same way as matter and form are causes of 
the existence of the thing composed of them. But this is impossible 
in the case of the First, since it is the First and since its existence 
has no cause whatsoever. 

If it is thus not divisible into these parts, it is still less possible 
to divide it into quantitative parts or into any other kinds of parts. 
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This necessarily entails also that it has no magnitude and is absolutely 
incorporeal. Hence it is also one in this respect, because one of the 
meanings denoted by ‘one’ is ‘the indivisible’. For whatever is indivi- 
sible in some respect is one in that respect in which it is indivisible. 
If it is indivisible in its action, it is one in that respect; if it is indivi- 
sible in its quality, it is one according to its quality. But what is 
indivisible in its substance is one with regard to its substance. 

§5. If then the First is indivisible with regard to its substance, 
the existence it has, by which it is distinguished from all other 
existents, cannot be any other than that by which it exists in itself. 
Therefore its distinction from all the others is due to a oneness 
which is its essence. For one of the meanings of oneness is the 
particular existence by which each existent is distinguished from all 
others; on the strength of this meaning of oneness each existent is 
called ‘one’ inasmuch as it has its own particular existence. This 
meaning of the term ‘one’ goes necessarily with ‘existence’. Thus 
the First is one in this respect as well, and deserves more than any 
other one the name and the meaning (of ‘the one’). 
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86. Because the First is not in matter and has itself no matter in 
any way whatsoever, it is in its substance actual intellect; for what 
prevents the form from being intellect and from actually thinking 
(intelligizing) is the matter in which a thing exists. And when a thing 
exists without being in need of matter, that very thing will in its 
substance be actual intellect; and that is the status of the First. It 
is, then, actual intellect. The First is also intelligible through its 
substance; for, again, what prevents a thing from being actually 
intelligible and being intelligible through its substance is matter. 

It is intelligible by virtue of its being intellect; for the One whose 
identity (ipseitas) is intellect is intelligible by the One whose 
identity is intellect. In order to be intelligible the First is in no need 
of another essence outside itself which would think it but it itself 
thinks its own essence. As a result of its thinking its own essence, 

it becomes actually thinking and intellect, and, as a result of its 
essence thinking (intelligizing) it, it becomes actually intelligized. 
In the same way, in order to be actual intellect and to be actually 
thinking, it is in no need of an essence which it would think and 
which it would acquire from the outside, but is intellect and thinking 
by thinking its own essence. For the essence which is thought is the 
essence which thinks, and so it is intellect by virtue of its being 
intelligized. Thus it is intellect and intelligized and thinking, all this 
being one essence and one indivisible substance—whereas man, for 
instance, is intelligible, but what is intelligible in his case is not 
actually intelligized but potentially intelligible; he becomes subse- 
quently actually intelligized after the intellect has thought him. 
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What is intelligible in the case of man is thus not always the subject 
which thinks, nor is, in his case, the intellect always the same as the 
intelligible object, nor is our intellect intelligible because it is intellect. 
We think, but not because our substance is intellect; we think with an 
intellect which is not what constitutes our substance; but the First 

is different; the intellect, the thinker and the intelligible (and intelli- 
gized) have in its case one meaning and are one essence and one 
indivisible substance. 

§7. That the First is ‘knowing’ is to be understood in the same 
way. For it is, in order to know, in no need of an essence other 
than its own, through the knowledge of which it would acquire 
excellence, nor is it, in order to be knowable, in need of another 
essence which would know it, but its substance suffices for it to be 
knowing and to be known. Its knowledge of its essence is nothing 
else than its substance. Thus the fact that it knows and that it is 
knowable and that it is knowledge refers to one essence and one 
substance. 

§8. The same applies to its being ‘wise’. For wisdom consists in 
thinking the most excellent thing through the most excellent know- 
ledge. By the fact that it intelligizes its essence and through the 
knowledge of it it knows the most excellent thing. The most excellent 
knowledge is the permanent knowledge, which cannot cease to exist, 
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of what is permanent and cannot cease to exist. That is its knowledge 
of its essence. 

89. The same applies to its being ‘real’ and ‘true’. For real and 
true go with existence, and ‘reality’ and ‘truth’ go with existence. 
For the reality and truth of a thing is its particular existence and 
the most perfect state of the existence which is its lot. Further, 
real and true are said of the intelligible through which the intellect 
happens to meet an existent, so as to grasp it. It is then said of that 
existent that it is real and true, inasmuch as it is intelligible, and 
that it exists with regard to its essence and by not being related to 
what intelligizes (thinks) it. But now, in the case of the First, it can 
be said that it is real and true in both these senses at once, in that its 
existence is the most perfect and in that it is the intelligible by means 
of which he who thinks it comes into contact with the existent as it 
exists. In order to be real and true it is by the fact of its being 
intelligible in need of no other external essence which would think 
(intelligize) it. It also deserves more than anything else to be called 
real and true in both these senses at once. And its reality and truth 
are nothing else but its being real and true. 

§10. The same applies to its being ‘living’ and ‘life’: these two 
terms do denote not two essences but one. In the case of the First, 
the meaning of ‘living’ is that it intelligizes the most excellent 
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intelligible through the most excellent intellect, or that it knows 
the most excellent knowable through the most excellent knowledge. 
Likewise it is in our case, when we apprehend the lowest apprehen- 
sibles through the lowest kind of apprehension, that we are called 
‘living’ in the first instance. For we are called ‘living’ only when we 
apprehend the sensibles, i.e. the lowest knowables, through sensing, 
which is the lowest kind of apprehension, and making use of the 
lowest apprehending faculties, i.e. the sense perceptions. But the 
First, which is the most excellent intellect, thinks and knows the 
most excellent intelligible through the most excellent knowledge. 
It deserves in a higher degree to be called ‘living’: for it thinks 
inasmuch as it is intellect. That it is thinking and that it is intellect 
and that it is knowing and that it is knowledge has, in its case, one 
and the same meaning. And that it is ‘living’ and that it is ‘life’ 

has in the same way one and the same meaning. 

Again the word ‘living’ may be predicated metaphorically of 
non-animals as well, so that it can be predicated of any existent 
which has come to its ultimate perfection and of everything which 
has reached that state of existence and perfection in which it pro- 
duces that whose nature it is to proceed from it. In the same way, 
since the First has the most perfect existence, it deserves also in the 
highest degree that the word ‘living’ be predicated of it in this 
metaphorical sense as well. 

§11. When any thing whose existence is utterly perfect is thought 
(intelligized) and known, the result of that process of thinking of 
the thing which goes on in our minds and conforms to its existence 
will be in accordance with its existence outside our minds. If its 
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existence is deficient, what we think of it in our minds will be 
deficient. Thus, in the case of motion, time, infinity, privation and 
other existents like them the result of our thinking each of them in 
our minds will be deficient, since they are themselves deficient 
existents. In the case of number, triangle, square and their like, the 
result of our thinking them in our minds will be more perfect, 
because they are themselves more perfect. Hence, since the First 
has the highest perfection of existence, it follows that what we 
think of it in our minds ought to have utmost perfection as well. 
We find, however, that this is not the case. One ought to realize that 
for the First it is not difficult to apprehend itself, since the First 
itself is of the utmost perfection. But it is difficult and hard for us 
to apprehend (perceive) it and to represent it to ourselves because 
of the weakness of our intellectual faculties, mixed as they are with 
matter and non-being: we are too weak to think it as it really is. For 
its overwhelming perfection dazzles us, and that is why we are not 
strong enough to represent it to ourselves perfectly (completely). 
Likewise, light is the first and most perfect and most luminous 
visible, the other visibles become visible through it, and it is the 
cause of the colours becoming visible. Hence our visual apprehension 
of any colour which is more perfect and powerful (strong) should 
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have been more perfect. But we see that just the opposite happens. 
The more perfect and the more powerful a visible is, the weaker is 
our visual apprehension of it, and not because of its being hidden or 
deficient—it has, on the contrary, in itself the utmost brightness and 
luminosity—but because the perfection of its splendour dazzles our 
sight so that our eyes are bewildered. Thus are our minds in relation 
to the First Cause, the First Intellect and the First Living. Our 
thinking it is deficient, not because of any deficiency in the First, 
and our apprehension of it is difficult for us, not because of its 
substance being difficult to apprehend, but because our minds are 
within our minds are deficient. Our representation of them is of 
two kinds: one kind of intelligible is in itself impossible for man 

to represent to himself or to think of by way of perfect representa- 
tion, because of the weak nature of their existence and the defects 
of their essences and substances. The other kind of intelligible could 
in itself be represented completely and as perfectly as they are, but 
since our minds are weak and far from the substances of these 
objects, it is impossible for us to represent them to ourselves com- 
pletely and with all the perfection of their existence. Each of these 
two things is at opposite extremes, one being of the utmost per- 
fection, the other of the utmost deficiency. Since we are mixed up 
with matter and since matter is the cause of our substances being 
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remote from the First Substance, the nearer our substances draw to 
it, the more exact and the truer will necessarily be our apprehension 
of it. Because the nearer we draw to separating ourselves from matter, 
the more complete will be our apprehension of the First Substance. 
We'come nearer to it only by becoming actual [or ‘actually’] intellect. 
When we are completely separated from matter, our mental appre- 
hension of the First will be at its most perfect. 

812. The same applies to its greatness, its majesty and its glory. 
For majesty, greatness and glory exist in a thing in proportion to its 
perfection, either with regard to its substance or to one of its (special) 
properties. Whenever this is said of us, it is mostly said on account of 
the perfection of some 'accidental' things (goods) which we possess, 
such as riches or knowledge or some bodily quality. But since the 
perfection of the First surpasses every perfection, its greatness, 
majesty and glory surpass all those (others) which are endowed 
with greatness and glory; in this case, surpassing greatness and glory 
are in its substance and not in anything else apart from its substance 
and its essence. For it is its essence which is possessed of majesty 
and glory, and it does not make any difference whether anybody 
else exalts it or does not, praises its greatness or does not, glorifies 
it or does not. 

813. Beauty and brilliance and splendour mean in the case of 
every existent that it is in its most excellent state of existence 
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and that it has attained its ultimate perfection. But since the First is 
in the most excellent state of existence, its beauty surpasses the 
beauty of every other beautiful existent, and the same applies to 
its splendour and its brilliance. Further, it has all these in its 
substance and essence by itself and by thinking (intelligizing) its 
essence. But we have beauty and splendour and brilliance as a result 
of accidental qualities (of our souls), and of what our bodies have 
in them and because of exterior things, but they are not in our 
substance. The Beautiful and the beauty in the First are nothing but 
one essence, and the same applies to the other things predicated of it. 
814. Pleasure and delight and enjoyment result and increase only 
when the most accurate apprehension concerns itself with the most 
beautiful, the most brilliant and the most splendid objects. Now, 
since the First is absolutely the most beautiful, the most brilliant 
and the most splendid, and since its apprehension of its own essence 
is most accurate in the extreme and its knowledge of its own sub- 
stance most excellent in the absolute meaning of the term, the plea- 
sure which the First enjoys is a pleasure whose character we do not 
understand and whose intensity we fail to apprehend, except by 
analogy and by relating it to the amount of pleasure which we feel, 
when we have most accurately and most completely apprehended 
what is most perfect and most splendid on our level, either through 
sensing it or representing it to ourselves or through becoming aware 
of it intellectually. For we experience in this state an amount (degree) 
of pleasure which we assume to surpass every other pleasure in 
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intensity and are filled with a feeling of utmost self-enjoyment as 

a result of the knowledge which we have attained. But whereas 

this state in us lasts but a short time and disappears speedily, the 
First’s knowledge and the First’s apprehension of what is most 
excellent and most beautiful and most splendid in its essence is, 

as compared with our knowledge and our apprehension of what 

is most beautiful and most splendid on our level, like its pleasure 
and its delight and its enjoyment of itself as compared with the 
limited amount of pleasure and delight and self-enjoyment which 

is attained by us. And since our apprehension and its apprehension 
have nothing in common nor do the object of our knowledge and 
the object of its knowledge nor the most beautiful on our level and 
the most beautiful in its essence—and if they had anything in com- 
mon, it would be insignificant—then the pleasure which we feel and 
our delight and our enjoyment of ourselves and the corresponding 
state of the First have nothing in common. If they had anything in 
common it would be very insignificant—for how can that which is 
only a small part and that whose extension is unlimited in time have 
anything in common, and how can that which is very deficient have 
anything in common with that which is of utmost perfection? 

815. Since the more something enjoys its own essence and the 
greater pleasure and happiness it feels about it the more it likes and 
loves its essence and the greater is the pride it takes in it, it is evi- 
dent that the relation which exists between the First's necessary 
love and liking of its essence and its pride in it and our love of 
ourselves, which arises from our enjoyment of the excellence of 
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our essence, is the same as the relation between the excellence and 
the perfection of its essence and our excellence and perfection of 
which we are proud. In its case, subject and object of affection, 
subject and object of pride, subject and object of love are identi- 
cal, and that is just the opposite of what exists in our case. What is 
loved in us is excellence and beauty, but what loves in us is not 
excellence and beauty, but is another faculty, which is however not 
what is loved in us. What loves in us, then, is not identical with what 
is loved in us. But, in the First’s case, subject and object of love and 
affection are identical. It does not make any difference whether 
anybody likes it or not, loves it or not: it is the first object of love 
and the first object of affection. 


Chapter 2 
The First Cause as the Origin of All Being 


§1. The First is that from which everything which exists comes 
into existence.' It follows necessarily from the specific being of the 
First that all the other existents which do not come into existence 
through man’s will and choice are brought into existence by the 
First in their various kinds of existence, some of which can be 
observed by sense-perception, whereas others become known by 
demonstration. The genesis of that which comes into existence 
from it takes place by way of an emanation, the existence of which 
is due to the existence of something else, so that the existence of 
something different from the First emanates from the First’s 


1 [ have followed the gloss in P in the translation. The literal rendering of the text would 
be: ‘The First is that from which existence is brought about’. 
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existence. Thus the existence of that which is brought about from 

it is in no way a cause of it; neither is it the purpose of the existence 
of the First—as the coming-into-existence of the son qua son is the 
purpose of the existence of the parents qua parents2 —nor is it a 
cause of it in the sense that the existence of that which proceeds 
from the First provides it with some kind of perfection, as it happens 
with us in most of the cases of which we are the authors. For instance 
when we give money (mal) to others, we get from them honour or 
pleasure or some other goods with the result that these goods bring 
about some perfection in us. But the First does not exist for the 

sake of anything else and not in order that anything else should be 
brought into existence by it, so that the purpose of its existence 
would be to bring about the existence of all the other things in 

such a way that its existence would have a cause apart from itself, 
and it would thus not be the First. 

Again, by giving existence to something else the First does not 
attain a perfection which it did not have before, apart from the 
perfection which it has—not as it happens in the case of someone 
who generously gives away of his property (money) or something 
else and attains pleasure or honour or a leading position or some 
other good in return for what he spends. It is thus impossible that 
any of these things should apply to the First, because they would 
do away with its being the First and with its priority, and would 
make something else prior to it and establish the other as the 
cause of its existence. But it exists for the sake of its essence: the 
fact that something proceeds from it is closely connected with its 


2 Following Baneth I have secluded as a gloss: ‘i.e. that the existence which is brought 
about by it provides it with perfection’. 
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substance and its existence and follows (necessarily) from it. There- 
fore that existence of it through which existence emanates to some- 
thing else than it, is in its substance and in that existence of it 
through which its essence has substance identical with that existence 
of it through which everything else comes into existence from it. 
The First is not to be divided into two things, one through which 
the substantification? of its essence takes place, and another through 
which something else comes about from it—as there are two things 
in our case: our substantification is due to one of them, namely 
thought [or 'speech' /ogos] , but our writing to the other, namely 
the art of writing. But it is one essence and one substance through 
which it substantiates itself and from which other things come into 
existence. 

Nor is it in need, in order for the existence of something else to 
emanate from its existence, of anything other than its very essence, 
neither of a quality* which would be in it nor of a motion through 
which it would acquire a state which it did not have before, nor of 
a tool apart from its essence—as fire, in order that steam should be 
produced from it and from water is in need of warmth to heat 
the water; and as the sun in order to give heat to our world would 
need to move, so as to obtain, through moving, a state which it did 
not have before, and warmth would spread to our world as a result 
of the state which it would have acquired through moving; and as 
the carpenter needs a hatchet or a saw in order to succeed in dividing 
and cutting and splitting wood. But the existence of the First is not, 
by the emanation of the existence of something else from it, more 


3 Cf, Liddell-Scott, s.v. оизїоїёз. 
* 'arad: cf. p. 357. 
* Baneth proposes *motion' instead. 
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perfect that that existence of it through which it substantifies 
itself nor is that existence of it through which it substantifies itself, 
more perfect than the one from which the existence of something 
else than it emanates, but they are both one essence. 

It is also not at all possible that there should be something to 
prevent the emanation of the existence of something else from it, 
either in itself or apart from it. 

82. The existents are many in number, and in addition to their 
being numerous, they vary in excellence. The substance of the First 
is a substance from which every existent emanates, however it may 
be, whether perfect or deficient. But the substance of the First is 
also such that all the existents, when they emanate from it, are 
arranged in an order of rank, and that every existent gets its allotted 
share and rank of existence from it. It starts with the most perfect 
existent and is followed by something a little less perfect than it. 
Afterwards it is followed successively by more and more deficient 
existents until the final stage of being is reached beyond which no 
existence whatsoever is possible, so that the existents come to an 
end at the stage beyond which nothing exists at all, or rather, beyond 
which there is that which cannot possibly exist. Inasmuch as the 
substance of the First is a substance from which all the existents 
emanate, while it does not neglect* any existence beneath its 
existence, it is generous, and its generosity is in its substance; and 
inasmuch as all the existents receive their order of rank from it, 


* See Lane, s.r. kh--1 4. 
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and each existent receives from the First its allotted share of existence 
in accordance with its rank, the First is just, and its justice is in its 
substance. This does not apply to anything apart from its substance. 

83. The First’s substance is also such that the existents, when 
they have issued from it in their ranks, are necessarily united and 
connected with one another and arranged in a way that they become 
one whole and are established like one thing. Some of them are 
connected and united by something within their substance, so that 
their substances to which they owe their existence produce their 
connection and their union; others by modes which accompany 
their substances, such as love by which human beings are connected, 
for love is a mode in them and not the substance to which they owe 
their existence. These modes of theirs are also derived from the 
First, because its substance is such that many existents receive from 
it together with their substances the modes by which they are 
connected with each other and united and arranged. 

84. The names by which the First is to be called are those which 
denote perfection and excellence of existence in what we hold to be 
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the most excellent existents. None of these names, however, denotes 
in the case of the First itself the perfection which is customarily 
denoted by them when applied to the existents in our world, even 
to the most excellent of them, but they denote the perfection which 
is exclusive to the substance of the First. Moreover, the different 
kinds of perfection usually designated by these many different 
names are themselves many; but it must not be thought that there 
are many different kinds of perfection in the First, which we desig- 
nate by these names, into which it could be divided and from the 
totality of which its substance is composed, but one should under- 
stand that one substance and one absolutely indivisible existence 

is denoted by those names. 

85. Some of the names which denote perfection and excellence 
of things in our world denote an essential property of the thing in 
question and are not predicated of it as being related to something 
else, such as ‘the existent’, ‘the one’, ‘the living’. Others, however, 
denote a property of the thing in question inasmuch as it is related 
to something else apart from it; such as ‘the just’, ‘the generous’. 
When these names are applied to our world, they denote an excel- 
lence and a perfection whose relation to another thing apart from 
it constitutes a part of that perfection: hence that relation is a part of 
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the whole which this name denotes, or that excellence and perfection 
is based on the relation to another thing. Now when names like these 
are transferred and applied to the First, we have in mind to denote 
by them the relation the First has to other things by virtue of the 
existence which has been emanating from it. We ought, however, 

not to make the relation a part of the perfection of the First, nor 
ought we, in addition, to understand the perfection denoted by that 
name as based on that relation, but we ought to denote by it a 
substance and a perfection whose necessary concomitant this relation 
is, and the fact that this relation is based on that substance and is a 
concomitant of the substance which is denoted by that name. 


SECTION II 


Chapter 3 
The World above the Moon 


81. From the First emanates the existence of the Second. This 
Second is, again, an utterly incorporeal substance, and is not in 
matter. It thinks of (intelligizes) its own essence and thinks the 
First. What it thinks of its own essence is no more than its essence. 
As a result of its thinking of the First, a third existent follows 
necessarily from it; and as a result of its substantification in its 
specific essence, the existence of the First Heaven follows 
necessarily. 

82. The existence of the Third, again, is not in matter, its sub- 
stance is intellect, and it thinks its own essence and thinks the First. 
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As a result of its substantification in its specific essence, the existence 
of the sphere of the fixed stars follows necessarily, and as a result of 
its thinking of the First, a fourth existence follows necessarily. 

§3. This, again, is not in matter. It thinks its own essence and 
intelligizes the First. As a result of its substantification in its specific 
essence, the existence of the sphere of Saturn follows necessarily, 
and as a result of its thinking the First, a fifth existence follows 
necessarily. 

84. The existence of the Fifth, again, is not in matter. It thinks 
its own essence and thinks the First. As a result of its substantifica- 
tion in its specific essence, the existence of the sphere of Jupiter 
follows necessarily, and as a result of its thinking the First, a sixth 
existence follows necessarily. 

§5. The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thinks its 
own existence, and it thinks the First. As a result of its substanti- 
fication the existence of the sphere of Mars follows necessarily, and 
as a result of it thinking the First, a seventh existence follows 
necessarily. 

86. The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thinks its own 
existence and it thinks the First. As a result of its substantification, 
the existence of the sphere of the Sun follows necessarily, and as a 
result of it thinking the First, an eighth existence follows necessarily. 

§7. The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thinks its own 
essence, and it thinks the First. As a result of its substantification in 
its specific essence, the existence of the sphere of Venus follows 
necessarily, and as a result of it thinking the First, a ninth existence 
follows necessarily. 

§8. The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thinks its own 
essence, and it thinks the First. As a result of its substantification 
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the existence of the sphere of Mercury follows necessarily, and as a 
result of its thinking of the First, a tenth existence follows necessarily. 

89. The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thus thinks 
its own essence, and it thinks the First. As a result of its substantifi- 
cation the existence of the sphere of the Moon follows necessarily, 
and as a result of it thinking the First, an eleventh existence follows 
necessarily. 

§10. The existence of the Eleventh, again, is not in matter. It thinks 
its own essence, and it thinks the First. But with it, that kind of exis- 
tence which is in no need of matter and substratum whatsoever comes 
to an end—namely those ‘separate’ (transcendent) entities which 
are in their substances intellects and intelligibles. And with the sphere 
of the Moon the heavenly bodies come to an end—namely those 
bodies which by their nature move in circles. 
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Chapter 4 
Sublunary Existents 


81. These existents which we have enumerated are those which 
have had their utmost perfection in their substances from the very 
outset. But with these two [the moon and the Active Intellect] their 
existence reaches its end. 

82. The existents which come after them are those which do not 
by their nature accomplish the utmost perfections in their substances 
from the very outset, but are made in such a way that they have 
their most defective existences in the beginning, and start from it, 
and ascend step by step until each of their species reaches its ultimate 
perfection in its substance, and consequently in all its qualities. This 
state is of the very nature of this genus, without being the result of 
the intrusion of something alien which does not belong to it. Some 
of these sublunary entities are natural, some have will, and some are 
both natural and voluntary. The natural entities are a precondition 
of the voluntary entities, their existence being prior in time to the 
voluntary entities. The existence of the voluntary entities is not 
possible unless the natural sublunary entities exist previously. 

§3. The natural sublunary bodies are the elements, such as fire, 
air, water, earth and things belonging to their genus such as vapour 
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and flame and other things; the minerals such as stones and what 
belongs to their genus; the plants; the animals which lack speech 
and thought, and the animals which have speech and thought. 


Chapter 5 
Matter and Form 


81. Each of these existents is based on two things: one of them 
is like the wood of a bed in relation to the bed, the other like the 
shape (outline) of a bed in relation to the bed. What is like the wood 
is the matter and hyle (material), and what is like the outline is the 
form and shape and what belongs to their genus. Matter, then, serves 
as substratum for the subsistence of form, and form cannot exist 
and be maintained without matter. Matter exists for the sake of 
form, and if there were no form in existence, matter could not 
exist. Form, however, does not exist to bring about the existence 
of matter, but to make the substance which is to become body into 
an actual substance. For each species becomes actually existing and 
existing in the most perfect of its two ways of existence only when 
its form is present; as long as its matter continues to exist without 
its form, it is that species only potentially: for as long as the wood 
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of the bed remains without the form of the bed, it is a bed potentially, 
and it becomes a bed actually only when its form is present in its 
matter. The more deficient of the two ways of a thing’s existence is 
its existence in matter and the more perfect of its two kinds of exis- 
tence is its existence in form. 

82. The forms of these (sublunary) bodies are contrary to each 
other, and each of them can exist and can not exist; the matter of 
each of them is capable of receiving its form and the contrary of that 
form, and the form of a thing can exist in that matter and can not 
exist in it;it is even possible that the matter exists without that form. 

83. The elements are four in number, and their forms are contrary 
to each other and the matter of each of them can receive the form of 
that element and its contrary. The matter of each of them is common 
to all, being matter for them and for all the other bodies below the 
heavenly bodies, since all the sublunary bodies arise out of the 
elements. The matters of the elements have no matters, and hence 
they are the first matters, common to all sublunary bodies. None 
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of these bodies is given its form from the very outset;each of them is 
at first given its matter, by which its existence is in [a remote state 
of]? potentiality. [It is not in a state of actuality because it has been 
given only its Prime Matter. So it is constantly striving to obtain its 
form into which it substantifies itself.] " Then it rises up gradually 
until its form becomes present in it, through (by) which it obtains 

its actual existence. 


Chapter 6 
The Worlds below and above the Moon 


81. The order of these existents is this: the least valuable of them 
is placed first; then the other existents follow in an ascending order 
of excellence until the most excellent existent is reached which is not 
surpassed by anything more excellent. The least valuable of them is 
the common prime matter; the elements are superior to that; then 
come the minerals, then the plants, then the animals which lack 
speech and thought, finally the animals which are endowed with 
speech and thought. There is nothing after the animal endowed 
with speech and thought that surpasses it in excellence. 

82. The existents which have been mentioned before [Chapter 3] 
are arranged [in a different order]: the first place is given to the 
most excellent of them, then the other existents follow in a descen- 
ding order of excellence until the most deficient is reached. The 
most excellent and most perfect of them is the First; among those 
which arise out of the First those which are neither bodies nor in 
bodies are altogether more excellent, and the celestial bodies come 


? To be excluded as glosses to be found in the margin of C and in A, which belongs to the 
same group of manuscripts as C. 
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after them. The most excellent of the ‘separate’ (immaterial) existents 
is the Second; all the others follow according to rank and order until 
the Eleventh is reached. The most excellent of the celestial bodies is 
the First Heaven, the secondary celestial bodies® follow according 
to that rank and order until the sphere of the moon is reached. 
The ‘separate’ (immaterial) entities which come after the First are 
ten in number; the celestial bodies are nine altogether; and the sum 
total of all the superlunar entities is nineteen. 
§3. Each of the ten ‘separate’ (immaterial) entities is unique in 
its existence and rank, and nothing else can have the same existence 
as it. For if another entity were to share its existence, that other 
entity would, if it were not identical with this entity, have by 
necessity something by which it would distinguish itself from this 
entity, and that by which it would distinguish itself from this entity 
would then constitute its specific existence. Then the specific exis- 
tence of that entity would not be identical with the existence of this 
entity. But then the existence of the two would not be one and the 
same, but each would have something which applies to it specifically. 
§4. Again, it cannot have a contrary, because what has a contrary 
has a matter common to it and to its contrary; but it is impossible 


* іе. the fixed stars and the planets (the sun included). 
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for any of these [‘separate’ entities] to have matter. 

Again, the individuals which belong to a species are many, merely 
because the substrata of the form of that species are many. But in 
the case of something immaterial nothing can be of its species 
except itself. 

Again, contraries arise only either out of things whose substances 
are contrary to each other, or out of one thing whose modes and 
relations to its substratum are contrary to each other, like hot and 
cold: they both derive from the sun; the sun, however, has two 
different modes: it is sometimes approaching and sometimes 
receding, and thus produces, as a result of its two modes, contrary 
modes and relations. The First can then have no contrary, nor are 
its modes contrary to the Second nor is the relation of the First 
to the Second a relation of contrariety. There can be no contrariety 
in the Second and equally none in the Third, and this is true right 
down to the Tenth. 

§5. Each of the ten thinks (intelligizes) its own essence and 
thinks the First. But none of them is sufficient in itself to attain 
excellent existence by thinking its own essence only, but it acquires 
perfect excellence only by thinking together with its own essence 
the essence of the First Cause. 

§6. The more superior the excellence of the First is to the 
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excellence of any of them, the more superior the joy it feels when 
thinking the First will be to what it feels when thinking its own 
essence. In the same way the degree in which its pleasure in its own 
essence which it gets (takes) by thinking the First is greater than that 
which it gets by intelligizing its own essence is proportionate to the 
degree in which the perfection of the First is greater than its own 
perfection. Its pride in its own essence and its love for it while it 
thinks the First, surpasses the pride in its own essence and its love 
for it while it thinks its own essence in proportion to the degree in 
which the splendour and beauty of the First surpasses the splendour 
and beauty of its own essence. Thus the object of its love and pride 
is in the first instance the First as thought by it, and in the second 
instance its own essence as thought by itself. By virtue of its relation 
to these ten ‘separate’ (immaterial) existents the First is for ever the 
first object of love and the first object of affection. 


Chapter 7 
The Celestial Bodies 


§1. The celestial bodies consist of nine ‘systems’ in nine different 
ranks, each system being surrounded by one spherical body. The 
first of them contains one body only, which moves in one circular 
very fast motion. The second is one body, which contains a number 
of bodies which have a common motion; they have two motions 
only, in which they all participate together. The third and the 
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bodies which follow until the ninth contain each of them one body 
only, and their motions are numerous and differ in so far as each of 
them has its own particular motion and takes part in other motions. 

$2. All these bodies have one and the same genus while differing 
in species. But in each of these different species only one body can 
exist and no other can share that species with it. For nothing else 
of its species is associated with the existence of the sun and it is 
unique in its species; and the same applies to the moon and the 
other planets. 

83. These celestial bodies belong to the same genus as the material 
existents (of the sublunary world), because they have substrata, 
which resemble the matters which serve as the underlying carriers of 
forms, and things which are their forms as it were, by which they 
become substantified. Those quasi-forms subsist in those substrata 
but their forms cannot have contraries, and the substratum of each 
form of these bodies cannot receive any other form than that form 
which it has and cannot be without it. And because the substrata of 
their forms have no privation whatsoever, and their forms have no 
privations opposed (corresponding) to them, their substrata, conse- 
quently, do not prevent their forms from thinking and from being 
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intellect in their essences. 

84. Hence the form of each of these celestial bodies is ‘actual’ 
intellect, and the body thinks by means of this form the essence of 
the ‘separate’ (immaterial) intellect from which it derives its exis- 
tence, and it thinks the First. But because it also thinks its substra- 
tum which is not intellect, that part of its essence which it thinks is 
not entirely intellect, since it does not think with its substratum 
but only with its form. There is then in the celestial body an intelli- 
gible which is not intellect—whereas that part of its form which it 
intelligizes is intellect—it thus thinks with an intellect which is not 
identical with its entire substance. In this respect the celestial body 
differs from the First and from the ten ‘separate’ intellects which 
are free from matter and any substratum, and has something in 
common with man. 

§5. The celestial body also feels joy in its essence, not only by 
what it thinks of its own essence, but also by what it thinks of the 
First and by what it thinks of the essence of the ‘separate’ (imma- 
terial) intellect from which it derives its existence; it has its love of 
the First in common with the ‘separate’ intellects, and its pride in 
itself, on account of the share in the splendour and beauty of the 
First which it acquires. But it remains in all this much below the 
level of the ten. 

§6. It has the finest and most excellent of whatever it has in 
common with material existents. For it has the most excellent 
shape, the spherical, and the most excellent visible quality, light— 
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for some of the parts of these bodies produce light, namely the stars, 
and some of their parts are actually transparent because they are 
perpetually filled with light of their own and light acquired from 
other stars. They have the most excellent motion, the circular. They 
have in common with the ten that they are, from the very outset, 
provided with the best substances and also with their volumes, 

their shapes and their visible qualities peculiar to them. 

87. But they differ from the immaterial existents inasmuch as 
that towards which they move can in their case not be provided 
from the very outset: it is one of the smallest and most inferior 
accidents which occur in a body; for every body is їп a place, and the 
species of the place which this body has is to be the container of a 
body. But a body whose place is of this species cannot be moved 
away as a whole from the whole of this species (of place); but this 
species (of place) has parts and the body which is in this place has 
parts. Now, none of the parts of this body deserves any part of the 
container more than another—but each part of the body must 
necessarily occupy each part of the container [successively ] ; nor 
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does it deserve one part at one moment and not at another, but 
(each part of the body must occupy) at every moment (a part of 
the container) perpetually. Whenever a part of this body happens 
to be in a definite part of the container, it needs to occupy the 
part (of the container) which is in front of it. But it is impossible 
that the two parts of the container should be occupied simultaneously 
by that part of the body at the same moment, it must quit the part 
of the container in which it is and move on to the part in front of it, 
until it has accomplished its passage through all the parts of the con- 
tainer. And because the part of the container in which it was is not 
at one moment more worthy of it than at another, it must unceasingly 
(perpetually) proceed from one part of the container to the next. 
When it is not possible that that part of the body should belong all 
the time to that part of the container by being one in number, it 
will become one in species of that part of the container; occupying 
sometimes one part of the container, and sometimes not. Then that 
part of the body will go on (revert?) to a part of the container which 
is similar to the first part in species, then quit it too for some time 
and go on to a third part of the container, which is similar to the 
first part of the container. It will quit this too for some time and go 
on (revert?) to a fourth part of the container which is similar to the 
first part. It will have this motion forever. 

88. It is, then, evident that the parts of the container through 
which the part of the body moves while (in) changing place and to 
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which it turns (reverts) are its relation to the heavenly body which 
surrounds it. The meaning of ‘relation’ being that one says: this 
belongs to this and this derives from this, and the like—inasmuch as 
the meaning of place is the relation of the body to the surface of the 
body which surrounds it. In the case of each celestial body, whether 
sphere or corporeal [three dimensional] circle, the relations of its 
parts to the parts of the surface of the bodies which are below them 
keep changing, but each of them will revert, in a future time, to 
similar relations as before. The relation of a thing to another is its 
most inferior aspect and that accident of it which is most remote 
from the substance of the thing. 

§9. Each of the spheres and the ‘corporeal’ circles in them has an 
independent motion of its own, either faster or slower than the 
motion of the others, like the motion of the sphere of Saturn and the 
sphere of the moon; for the sphere of the moon moves faster than 
the sphere of Saturn. This difference in the excellence in their 
motions is not according to their relation to other bodies but they 
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have it of themselves and essentially: if their motion is slow, it is 
always slow, and if it is fast, it is always fast. In addition, the posi- 
tion of many celestial bodies towards the centre and towards the 
level below them are different, and because of the difference of these 
positions of theirs each of them has an accidental property, namely 
that at times it moves fast round the earth and at other times slowly, 
quite apart from the unchanging speed of some of them and the 
unchanging slowness of others, as it happens in the case of the 
motion of Saturn in comparison with the motion of the moon. It 
follows also from their mutual relations that they sometimes come 
together and sometimes separate, and that they have contrary 
relations to one another. They also sometimes come near some 
bodies on the lower level and sometimes recede from them. These 
contrarieties follow neither from their substances nor from the 
accidents which are near to their substances but from their relations 
(i.e. accidents which are remote from their substances). For example 
rising and setting are two contrary relations of the celestial bodies 
to the level below them. 

§10. Among existents the heavenly body is the first to be affected 
by contraries. The first things in which contrariety manifests (reveals) 
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itself are the relations of this body to what is on the level below it 
and the mutual relations of the heavenly bodies. These contrarieties, 
it is true, are the most unimportant contrarieties, but contrariety is 
itself a deficiency of existence, and the celestial body is therefore 
affected by a deficiency of the most unimportant kind in existence. 

811. Further, all the heavenly bodies have a common nature 
through which, by the motion of the first body, they all come to 
move round in a circular motion in one day and one night, as a result 
of the motion of the first body among them. For this movement of 
what is below the First Heaven is not brought about by compulsion, 
since it is impossible that there should be anything in the heaven 
which takes place by compulsion. 

There is also a difference in their substances but there is no con- 
trariety in it, like the difference between Mars and Jupiter, between 
any star and any other star and between any sphere and any other 
sphere. But then they are affected, as we said before, by a contrariety 
in their relations. Moreover, these relations change in their con- 
trarieties which succeed one another. They quit one relation and 
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proceed towards its contrary, and then revert to a relation which 
belongs to it in species—as the one quitted—but not in number. Thus 
the celestial bodies have relations which repeat themselves and come 
back, some in a longer and some in a shorter interval, and they also 
have modes and relations which do not repeat themselves at all. 
There exist also contrary relations between a number of celestial 
bodies and one particular thing, as for instance that some of them 
are near to a thing and others are remote from the very same thing. 


Chapter 8 
Becoming 


81. There follows then by necessity (a) from the nature which is 
common to the celestial bodies the existence of prime matter which 
is common to everything below them; (b) from the difference of 
their substances the existence of many bodies which differ in sub- 
stance; (c) from the contrariety of their relations the existence of the 
forms which are contrary to one another; (d) from the alternating 
contrary relations in them and their succession, the alternating of the 
contrary forms which prime matter receives in succession; (e) from 
the occurrence of contrary and mutually incompatible relations of 
a number of celestial bodies to one particular thing at one and the 
same moment the mixture and blending of things which have contrary 
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forms. It also follows by necessity (a) that from the classes of these 
different mixtures many species of bodies arise; (b) that from those 
of their relations which repeat themselves and come back things arise 
whose existence repeats itself and comes back—some of them after a 
short interval, others after a long one—and that from those of their 
relations and modes which do not repeat themselves but arise (only 
once)in a given time, without having been before and without 

going to arise (again) in future, things (arise) which arise once and 
never repeat themselves. 

82. First arise the elements, then the bodies which are of their 
genus and near to them, like vapours and their kinds such as clouds 
and winds and all other things which arise in the air, and also those 
bodies round the earth and below the earth, and in water and fire, 
which are of their genus. In the elements and in each single of all 
those things arise (a) powers by which they move of their own 
spontaneity towards things whose nature it is that they exist because 
of them or through them without an external mover, and (b) powers 
by which they act upon one another, and (c) powers by which they 
receive one another’s actions; then the celestial bodies act upon 
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them, and each element acts upon the other. From the combinations 
of these sorts of activities arise many kinds of blends and mixtures 
and many magnitudes, some of which differ without being contrary 
to one another, while others differ and are contrary to one another. 
§3. From these the existence of all the other bodies follows by 
necessity. First the elements mix with one another, and out of that 
many contrary bodies arise. Then these contrary bodies mix either 
exclusively with one another, or with one another and with the 
elements, so that there will be a second mixture after the first, and 
out of that, again, many bodies with contrary forms arise. In each 
of these, again, arise powers by which they act upon each other, 
and powers by which they receive the action of others on them, 
and powers by which they move of their own accord without an 
outside mover; then the celestial bodies also act upon them, and 
each acts upon the others, and the elements act upon them, and they 
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in turn act upon the elements. From the combinations of these 
activities which take place in different ways arise many other mix- 
tures, which remove them (i.e. these bodies) still further away from 
the elements and from prime matter. These mixtures go on being 
performed, one mixture following the previous one, but so that the 
following mixture is always more complex than the previous one, 
until bodies arise which cannot mix with one another in such a way 
that their mixture would give rise to another body which would be 
still more remote from the elements than they are. There the mixture 
comes to a halt. 

84. Some bodies arise from the first mixture, and some from the 
second, and some from the third, and some from the last mixture. 
The minerals arise as the result of a mixture which is nearer to the 
elements and is less complex, and their distance from the elements is 
less in rank. The plants arise as the result of a more complex mixture 
than theirs (i.e. the minerals), and they are a further stage removed 
from the elements. The animals which lack speech and thought 
arise as the result of a mixture which is more complex than that of 
the plants. Man alone arises as the result of the last mixture. _ 

85. In each of these species arise powers by which it moves of its 
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own accord and powers by which it acts on others and powers by 
which it receives the actions of others upon itself. Those among 
these agents which are acting upon something else, have, generally 
speaking, three objects of their action: those upon which they act 
very frequently, those upon which they act very rarely, and those 
upon which they act equally. In the same way the agents which 
receive something else’s action are the object of three kinds of 
acting agents, those which act upon them very frequently, those 
which act upon them very rarely, and those which act upon them 
equally. The action of each upon each consists in either assisting or 
opposing it; then the celestial bodies act upon each of them, simul- 
taneously with their action upon one another, helping some of 
them and opposing some others. Those which they assist, they assist 
at one time and oppose at another time, and those which they 
oppose at one time, they assist again at another time. Thus the 
various actions of the heavenly bodies upon them are combined with 
the actions of each of them upon the other, and from their combi- 
nations arise other very numerous mixtures and blends which in turn 
give rise to numerous very different individuals in each species. 
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These, then, are the causes of the existence of those natural 
things which are below the celestial bodies. 


Chapter 9 
Sublunar Bodies 


$1. In these ways the things (of the sublunar world) come into 
existence first. But once they have come to exist, it is their way to 
continue to exist and to last. However, since this kind of existents 
consists of matter and form and since the forms are contrary to one 
another and since it is as natural for matter to have one form, as to 
have its contrary, each of these bodies has a rightful claim to its 
form and a rightful claim to its matter. Its right by virtue of its 
form is to remain in the existence which it has, and its right by 
virtue of its matter is to assume another existence contrary to the 
existence which it has. But since it cannot achieve these two contrary 
modes of existence simultaneously, it follows by necessity that it 
achieves the one mode for a time and the other mode for a time so 
that it comes into existence and then remains for some time with its 
existence preserved, and that then it is destroyed and its contrary 
comes into existence; and that goes on perpetually. For neither of 
them has a greater right to be in existence than the other and neither 
has a greater right to remain and last than the other, since each of 
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them has an allotted share of existence and duration. 

§2. Moreover, since one and the same matter is common to two 
contraries, and neither of the two contraries can be without it, and 
since that matter does not deserve either of the two contraries more 
than the other and cannot be made the matter of both of them at one 
and the same time, it follows by necessity that that matter is some- 
times given to this contrary and sometimes to that contrary, and this 
occurs in succession. The result is that each of them has a claim as it 
were against the other and that is possesses something belonging to 
the other and that something belonging to it is possessed by the 
other, and thus each of them has a claim to something which ought 
to pass from the one to the other. Justice herein is, then, that matter 
be taken from this and given to that, or vice versa, and that this take 
place in succession. But because full justice has to be meted out to 
these existents, it is not possible that one and the same thing should 
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last perpetually as one in number, but its eternal (perpetual) perma- 
nence is established in its being one in species. Їп order that a thing 
remain one in species, the individuals of that species must at one 
time exist and last; then they must perish and other individuals of 
that species must take their place and last for some time; then they 
perish, and the place of the individuals which perish is, again, taken 
by other individuals of that species. And that happens perpetually 
in this way. 

83. Some of these individuals are elements, and some of them are 
the outcome of their mixture. Some of those which are the outcome 
of their mixture, are the outcome of a more complex mixture, and 
some the outcome of a less complex mixture. In the case of the 
elements, the agent which is opposed to each of them and destroys 
it comes from the outside of it only, since the element has no contrary 
within its genus. In the case of the outcome of a less complex mix- 
ture, the opposing forces within it are small and their powers are 
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frail and weak. Therefore the contrary power within its essence is 
weak and destroys it only with a helper from the outside, and thus 
the agent which is opposed to it and destroys it, again, comes from 
the outside. In the case of the outcome of a still less complex mix- 
ture the opposing forces which destroy it come from the outside 
only. In the case of the outcome of a more complex mixture, the 
contrariety of the things mixed in it is more apparent as a result of 
the great number of contrary forces within them and of their com- 
binations. The powers of the contrary forces within them are strong, 
and they act upon one another simultaneously. In addition, since 
they consist of dissimilar parts, there may be contrariety in them. 
Thus the opposing forces which destroy it come simultaneously from 
outside and inside its body. 

84. The bodies which are destroyed by an opposing force from 
the outside, do not always disintegrate by themselves: stones and sand° 


° MSS PIC ‘water’. 
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for example, disintegrate only under the impact of outside forces. 
But other bodies, such as plants and animals disintegrate also under 
the impact of opposing forces in their interior. If, therefore, the form 
of one of them is intended to last for some time, it must by necessity 
either provide constantly a substitute for that part of the body which 
disintegrates or something which takes the place of the part which 
disintegrates. But it is not possible for a thing to become a substitute 
for the part of the body which disintegrates unless it is connected 
with that body, so that that thing which had the form before was 
divested of it and the form of that very same body clothes it. And 
that is what one understands by being nourished. These bodies 

are thus provided with a nutritive faculty and with everything which 
comes to the assistance of that faculty. As a result each of these 
bodies draws to itself something contrary to itself, divests that 

thing of its contrary form, receives it into the body's own essence, 
and clothes it with the form attached to the body—until this faculty 
becomes weak in the length of time, so that the part of that body 
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which the declining faculty is unable to replace disintegrates and 
that body thus perishes. In this way it is preserved from its interior 
disintegrator. From its destroyer from the outside it is preserved by 
instruments with which it is provided, some of them being in it, 
and some outside its body. 

85. For the preservation of that which lasts as one in species, 
there must be other individuals to take the place of that which 
perishes: they arise and take the place of those which have perished. 
This can happen in two ways: either the first individuals exist to- 
gether with other more recent ones—so that, when those first perish, 
these others take their place and thus at every moment of time an 
individual of that species exists, either in this place or in some other 
place; or the individual which takes the place of the first arises some 
time after the destruction of the first—so that there is an interval 
in which no individual of that species is in existence.!° Hence, 
some of them are provided with faculties which produce what is 
similar to them in species, and some of them are not provided 
with them. In the case of these which are not provided with such 


10 i.e. in the case of ‘spontaneous generation’. 
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faculties, the celestial bodies alone or with the help of the elements 
produce individuals similar to those which have perished. In the case 
of those which are provided with a faculty which produces indivi- 
duals similar to them in species, it is the action of that faculty of 
theirs combined with the action of the celestial bodies and of all the 
other bodies—which either help, or are in opposition without, how- 
ever, invalidating the action of the (reproductive) faculty: they rather 
give rise to a mixture which either gives equilibrium to the action 
which is produced by that faculty or makes it move away more or less 
from its balanced state but not to the extent that its action would 
be invalidated. As a result of that process, that which takes the place 
of what has perished arises in that species. All this takes place either 
frequently or rarely or equally (i.e. neither frequently nor rarely). 
In this way, then, the continuity of this genus of existence is assured. 
86. Each of these bodies has a rightful claim by virtue of its form 
and a rightful claim by virtue of its matter. What it can rightly claim 
on account of its form is to remain incessantly in the existence 
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which it has; what it can rightly claim by virtue of its matter is to 
have another existence, opposed and contrary to the existence 
which it has (now). Justice is that the claims of both these bodies 
should be satisfied: but since it is impossible to satisfy them both 

at one and the same time, it follows by necessity that it has one 
claim satisfied for some time and the other claim for some time. 
Thus it comes into existence and remains preserved for some time, 
then it is destroyed and its contrary comes into existence, and that 
goes on for ever (perpetually). What preserves its existence (from 
being destroyed) is either a faculty in the body in which its form is, 
or a faculty in another body which is connected with it as an in- 
strument which serves it in preserving its existence. Alternatively, 
that which is charged with the preservation of its existence is another 
body which rules the body to be preserved, being either the celestial 
body or a body different from it; or its preservation is the result of 
the association of all these factors. 

87. Again, since these existents are contrary to one another, the 
matter of any two contraries of them is common. Hence the matter 
which one body has is also itself the matter for the contrary body, 
and the matter which the contrary body has is also itself the matter 
for the first body. Each of these existents has then something which 
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belongs to something else so that one existent has something which 
belongs to the other and the other has something which belongs to 
the first. In that way each of them has as it were a claim to some- 
thing it ought to receive from the other. Now the matter which 
belongs to a thing and is in the possession of another is either of that 
character that it is clothed in that other’s form itself, like the body 
which is fed by another body; or it is of that character that it is 
clothed in the form of its species and not in its own individual 
form, like men who take the place of men who have passed away. 
Justice in that case is, then, to take what the first body possesses 
of the matter of the other body and to give it to the other body, 
and to take what the other body possesses of the matter of the 
first body and give it to the first body. The faculty (power) by 
which a thing receives its matter from its contrary and by which it 
snatches that matter away from it is either (a) a faculty in it, 
connected with its form in one and the same body, so that, in this 
case, it is for it an inseparable instrument, or (b) it is a faculty 
(power) within another body, so that that body becomes a separate 
tool for it which serves it only in removing its matter from its 
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contrary, and another faculty within that or within another body will 
clothe it either with its very form itself or with the form of its species. 
Or (с) it is one faculty, which performs both actions together, or (d) 
the faculty which provides it with its rightful due is another body 
which rules it, whether the celestial bodies or others, or (e) that 
result is the outcome of the association of all these factors. À body 
becomes the matter of another body either when this other body 
provides it with its (own) form in its entirety or when it breaks off 
part of its form and curtails its strength. The body which is an in- 
strument which serves another body, is instrument again in one of 
these two ways, either through its form in its entirety, or by breaking 
off a little of the strength of its form, but not as much as would 
deprive it of its essence [mahiyya: quiddity] ; as one breaks off some 
of the strength of quarrelsome slaves so that they are kept down and 
eventually submit themselves and serve. 
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Chapter 10 
The Faculties of the Soul 


$1. Once man comes to be, the first thing to arise in him is the 
faculty by which he takes nourishment, namely the nutritive faculty; 
then afterwards the faculty by which he perceives the tangible, like 
heat and cold and the other tangibles; and the faculty by which he 
perceives the objects of taste; and the faculty by which he perceives 
scents; and the faculty by which he perceives sounds; and the faculty 
by which he perceives colours and all visible objects like rays of light. 
Together with the senses another faculty arises which consists in an 
appetition towards the objects of perception so as to desire or to 
dislike them. Then afterwards another faculty arises in him by which 
he retains the imprints of the sensibles in the soul when these sensi- 
bles are no longer perceived, this being the faculty of representation. 
By this faculty he connects some of the sensibles with each other 
and disconnects others in different connections and disconnections, 
some being false, some true. An appetition towards the objects of 
representation is joined with this faculty as well. Then afterwards 
the rational faculty arises in man; by it he is able to know the intelli- 
gibles and by it he distinguishes good and evil and by it he grasps the 
arts and sciences. An appetition towards the objects of reasoning is 
joined with this faculty as well. 
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82. The faculty of nutrition consists of one ruling faculty and of 
faculties which are its auxiliaries and subordinates. The ruling faculty 
of nutrition is in the heart among the organs and limbs of the body, 
whereas the auxiliaries and subordinates are distributed among the 
other organs: each of the subordinate and auxiliary faculties being 
in one organ of the body. The ruling faculty among these faculties 
governs the other faculties by nature, whereas the other faculties 
conform in their actions to the natural aim of their ruler who resides 
in the heart: like the stomach, the liver, the spleen and the organs 
subordinate to these; and the organs which are at the service of these 
subordinate organs; and the organs which are in turn subordinate to 
them. For the liver is an organ which is both ruled and a ruler: it is 
ruled by the heart and rules the gall-bladder and the kidneys and the 
organs similar to these two; whereas the bladder serves the kidneys, 
the kidneys the liver, and the liver the heart; and this applies to the 
other organs as well. 

83. There are a ruler and auxiliaries within the faculty of sense. 
Its auxiliaries are the five senses, well known to all, distributed in 
the eyes, the ears and the other sense-organs, each of these five 
apprehending its special genus of sensibles. The ruling faculty is the 
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one in which everything that is apprehended by them is collected; 
it is as if these five senses were giving warning to that faculty, and as 
if they were carriers of the news, each of whom is charged with a 
peculiar genus of news or with news from one province of the 
realm. The ruling faculty is like the king in whose house the news 
which the messengers from the provinces have brought is put to- 
gether. The faculty which rules over the senses is, again, in the heart. 
§4. The faculty of representation has no auxiliaries distributed in 
other organs but is one by itself: it too is in the heart. It retains the 
sensibles when they are no longer present(ed) to sense-perception, 
and by its very nature controls the sensibles and exercises judgement 
over them: for it separates them from each other and connects them 
with each other in various ways, so that it happens that some of the 
things imagined (or 'represented") agree with those perceived by the 
senses and others differ from them. 
85. The rational faculty has neither auxiliaries nor subordinates 
of its own kind in any of the organs of the body. Its rule extends over 
the other faculties, and precisely the faculty of representation and the 
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ruling faculty of every genus in which a ruler and subordinates exist. 
It thus rules over the faculty of representation and the ruling faculty 
of sense perception and the ruling faculty of nutrition. 

86. The appetitive faculty—by which desire or dislike of a thing 
occurs—has a ruling faculty and subordinates. It is the faculty which 
makes the will arise; for will is an appetite towards or away from what 
has been apprehended either by sense-perception or by representation 
or by the faculty of reason, and a decision [about it] whether it 
ought either to be accepted or rejected. Appetition may be towards 
knowing a thing, and may be towards doing a thing either with the 
whole body or with some limb or organ. Appetition is brought 
about by the ruling faculty of appetite only. Bodily acts are brought 
about by faculties which are subordinate to the appetitive faculty. 

87. These faculties are distributed in parts of the body which are 
disposed to performing those acts, some of them being nerves (or 
‘sinews’), some muscles, reaching out to the limbs by which the acts 
are performed towards which animal’s and man’s appetition is 
directed. Such limbs are, for instance, hands and feet and other 
parts of the body which can be moved by will. These faculties, then, 
which are in parts of the body like these are all of them bodily 
instruments and subordinate to the ruling appetitive faculty within 
the heart. 

§8. Knowledge of something may be brought about by the rational 
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faculty and by the faculty of representation or by sense-perception. 
When there is an appetition towards knowing a thing which has to be 
apprehended by the rational faculty, the act by which the thing 
desired is attained depends on some other faculty within the faculty 
of reason: the faculty of practical reasoning which produces thought, 
deliberation, careful examination (scrutiny) and discovery of the 
appropriate means by deduction. When there is an appetition towards 
knowing a thing which has to be apprehended by sense-perception, 
the action by which it is attained will be composed of an act of the 
body and an act of the soul; as the thing which we desire to see. For 
we shall succeed in this by raising our eye-lids and directing our gaze 
towards the thing we desire to see, and if it is far away, we shall 

walk towards it, and if there is a screen in front of it, we shall remove 
that screen with our hands—all these, then, will be acts of the body 
whereas sensing itself is an act of the soul. The same applies to the 
other senses. When representation of a thing is desired, it is attained 
in different ways: one through the direct action of the faculty of 
representation, such as representing what is hoped for and expected, 
or representing what happened in the past, or wishing for something 
which the faculty of representation puts together; the second by 
something being transmitted to the faculty of representation from 
the sense-perception of something and having been changed into 
something else represented as a thing to be feared or trusted; or 
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through some act of the rational faculty which has reached the 
representative faculty. 

89. These, then, are the faculties of the soul: the ruling faculty 
of nutrition is like matter for the ruling faculty of sense, whereas 
the sensing faculty is the form of the faculty of nutrition; the ruling 
faculty of sense is matter for the faculty of representation, whereas 
the faculty of representation is the form of the ruling faculty of 
sense; the faculty of representation is matter for the faculty of reason, 
whereas the faculty of reason is the form of the faculty of represen- 
tation without being matter for another faculty: it is the final form 
of all the forms which precede it. The appetitive faculty is dependent 
on the ruling faculty of sense and the faculties of representation and 
reason, as heat exists in fire and is dependent on the substantiality 
of fire. 


Chapter 11 
Limbs and Organs of the Body 


81. The heart is the ruling organ which is not ruled by any other 
organ of the body. It is followed in rank by the brain, which is also 
a ruling organ, its supremacy, however, not being primary but secon- 
dary: it is ruled by the heart and rules over all the other organs and 
limbs. For it is itself subordinate to the heart, whereas all the other 
organs and limbs are subordinate to it, in accordance with the 
natural aim of the heart. It may be compared to the steward in a 
household; for the steward himself is subordinate to the master, 
whereas the other members of the house are subordinate to him, in 
accordance with the aim of the master in both matters!!: he is his 
representative as it were, and takes his place and deputises for him, 


11 “In both matters’ refers to the steward's being subordinate and everybody else's being 
subordinate to him. 
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and he attends to things which the ruler is unable to attend to. In the 
service of the heart it is the brain which is in charge of the highest 
functions. 

82. An instance of this: the heart is the source of the innate heat, 
which spreads from it to all the parts of the body and they are sus- 
tained by it—this being due to the amount of vital innate spirit 
which spreads to them from the heart through the arteries, whereas 
the innate heat is preserved in the parts of the body by the amount 
of heat which the heart continuously provides. But the brain is the 
organ which regulates the heat which normally spreads to them from 
the heart so that the amount of that heat which reaches each part is 
regulated and adapted to it. This is the first function of the brain and 
the first and most general service which it renders to all the parts of 
the body. 

83. A second instance of this: there are two kinds of nerves: some 
are instruments of the auxiliaries of the ruling faculty of sense which 
resides in the heart, to enable each sense to perform its special 
function; some are instruments of the limbs which are subordinate 
to the appetitive faculty which resides in the heart, and enable them 
to be moved by will. But it is the brain which serves the heart in 
supplying the sensory nerves with the means of preserving their 
faculties, which enable the auxiliaries to sense. It is the brain, again, 
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which serves the heart in providing the motor nerves with the means 
of preserving their faculties, which enable the limbs as instruments 

to perform voluntary movements through the performance of which 
they serve the appetitive faculty which resides in the heart. Many of 
these nerves have their roots, which provide what preserves their 
faculties, in the brain itself; and many have their roots in the spinal 
marrow which extends inside the spine and whose upper end is 
connected with the brain. The brain and the spinal marrow together 
provide these nerves which have their roots in the spinal marrow with 
their power. 

§4. Another instance of this: the faculty of representation can 
only perform its function when the heat of the heart is at a definite 
temperature, and, in the same way, the rational faculty can reason 
only when its heat is at a certain temperature; the same applies to 
the faculty of representation in remembering and recollecting some- 
thing. It is, again, the brain which serves the heart in giving its heat 
the right measure which enables it to perform proper acts of repre- 
sentation, and the right measure which enables it to reason and 
deliberate correctly, and the right measure which enables it (?) to 
remember and to recollect correctly. By one part of the brain the 
temperature is regulated in such a way as to make possible the 
proper functioning of representation, by another part reasoning, 
and by a third part memory and recollection. For since the heart 
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is the source of the innate heat, its innate heat must necessarily be 
made strong and excessive so that it can produce a surplus which 
spreads to the other parts of the body, and does not fail or weaken. 
The organs by themselves do not suffice to regulate their heat, which 
the heart sends forth into them; nor can the heat of the heart itself 
have the required measure which guarantees the correct function of 
its specific actions. Thus the brain was for this purpose made cool 
and moist by nature, even to the touch, in comparison with the 
other parts of the body, and a faculty of the soul was established in 
it by which a definite and complete adjustment of the heat of the 
heart is brought about. 

§5. The sensory and motory nerves are earthy by nature and quick 
in receiving dryness but they need to remain moist and pliable all the 
time, thus being capable of expansion and contraction. In addition, 
the sensory nerves are in need of such an innate spirit as does not 
contain any smokiness whatsoever, and the innate spirit which 
passes through the parts of the brain has this quality, whereas the 
heart is exceedingly hot like fire. Therefore the roots of these nerves, 
which provide the means of preserving their faculties, have not been 
placed in the heart, so that they should not quickly dry up, and thus 
become soft and their faculties and actions be destroyed. Hence they 
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have been placed in the brain and the spinal marrow since both of 
them are very moist, so that moisture from the brain and marrow can 
spread to the nerves and keep them pliable, and thus the faculties of 
the soul which depend on the nerves will be preserved by it (i.e. the 
moisture). In the case of some nerves, the moisture which spreads 

to them has to be watery and thin without any viscidity whatsoever, 
whereas there is some viscidity in the case of others. Now the roots 
of those which are in need of thin wateriness without viscidity are 
placed in the brain, whereas the roots of those whose moisture never- 
theless needs to be viscid are placed in the spinal marrow, and the 
roots of those whose moisture needs to be slight are established in 
the lowest part of the spine and the tail-bone. 

§6. Then after the brain the liver follows in rank, and after it the 
spleen, and after the spleen the organs of reproduction. For in the 
case of all those organs which require the faculty or can have the 
faculty to perform a bodily action which results in one body being 
separated from that organ and arriving at.another organ, it is neces- 
sary either that this other organ or part be contiguous with the 
first—as many nerves are contiguous with the brain and many with 
the spinal marrow—or that there be contiguous with that organ or 
as a part of it a path and channel for that body to move in, whether 
it concerns a subordinate or a ruling faculty, such as the mouth, 
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the lung, the kidneys, the liver, the spleen and others. Whenever the 
faculty needs or is made to perform a mental action in something 
else, it does not follow necessarily that a bodily channel exists be- 
tween the two, as in the case of the action of the brain on the heart. 

87. The lung serves the heart by bringing some air from the out- 
side to it, in order to sustain the innate spirit which is in the heart, 
and to mix with it. If smokiness arises in any part of it, it is relieved 
by removing the smoky part of the air so that the amount of innate 
spirit which comes to the organs through the arteries is adjusted. 
The difference between the function of the lung and the functions 
of the brain is that the brain through its coolness and moisture 
extinguishes the amount of smokiness to be found in the innate 
spirit—which is the result of excessive heat and dryness—so that it 
makes the innate spirit warm and moist [after having been warm 
and dry] and prepared to complete ‘concoction’ [pepsis] , and asa 
result of this ‘concoction’ the innate spirit sustains the sensory and 
appetitive faculties. But in the case of the lung, ‘unconcocted’ air 
which had previously not been with the innate spirit is brought to 
it, whereas what had been in it (before) is removed. 
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88. The first part of the body which comes to be is the heart; 
then the brain; then the liver; then the spleen; then they are followed 
by the other parts. The activity of the organs of reproduction starts 
later than the activity of all the others, and its ruling power within 
the body is small: as can be seen in the case of the activity of the 
testicles which preserve the male heat and the male ‘spirit’, being 
conveyed to them from the heart in male animals which have 
testicles. 


Chapter 12 
The Organs of Reproduction 


§1. The faculty by which generation is brought about is partly 
ruling, partly serving, the ruling part being in the heart, the serving 
part in the organs of generation. The faculty by which generation is 
brought about is twofold: one prepares the matter from which the 
animals which have that faculty come to be; the other provides the 
form of that species of animal and moves the matter towards attaining 
that form. The matter is prepared by the faculty of the female and 
the form provided by the faculty of the male. For the female is 
female through the faculty by which the matter is prepared, and the 
male is male through the faculty which provides that matter with 
the form of that species which has that faculty. 

§2. The organ which serves the heart in providing the matter of 
the animal is the womb, and the organ which serves it in providing 
the form is, in the case of man, the organ which generates the semen. 
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For when the semen comes to the womb of the female and meets 
there the blood which the womb has prepared to receive the form 
of man, that semen provides the blood with a faculty by which it 
moves towards developing out of that blood the organs and limbs of 
man and the form of each part and the form of man altogether. 
Thus the blood prepared within the womb is the matter of man, 
whereas the semen is the mover of that matter towards the develop- 
ment of the form in it, the relation of the semen to the blood pre- 
pared within the womb being comparable to the rennet by which the 
milk is curdled: as the rennet is the agent of the curdling process in 
the case of milk, being itself neither a part of the curd nor matter, 
the semen is neither a part of the product curdled within the womb 
nor matter. The embryo arises out of the semen as the coagulated 
milk arises out of the rennet, but it arises out of the blood of the 
womb in the same way as the coagulated milk arises out of the 

fresh milk and the pitcher is made from the brass. 

83. The vessels which contain the semen generate the semen: 
they are veins under the skin of the pubes and the testicles provide 
them with some supply for that. These veins extend to the channel 
within the penis, so that semen can flow from them to the channel 
of the penis, pass through it and be poured into the womb and pro- 
vide the blood in it with the principle of a faculty which changes that 
blood towards developing organs and limbs and the form of each 
part and the form of the whole body. 
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84. The semen is the instrument of the male. Instruments are 
either contiguous or separate. Take the example of the physician: 
the hand, the surgical knife and the drug are all three of them 
instruments for him in his treatment of diseases. But the drug is a 
separate instrument, and the physician is directly connected with 
it only while making it up and preparing it and providing it with 
the faculty of moving the body of a sick person towards health. 
Once the drug has attained that faculty, he puts it into the body of 
a sick person so that it moves towards health, while the physician 
who has put it there is absent or dead. The case of the semen is just 
the same. The surgical knife, however, is an instrument which cannot 
do what it is made for except by direct action of the physician who 
uses it, and the hand is still more closely connected with him than 
the surgical knife. But the drug acts through its inherent faculty 
without the physician being connected with it, and so does the 
semen: it is a separate instrument of the male procreative faculty. 
The vessels of the semen and the testicles are an instrument of pro- 
creation connected with the body. The veins which generate the 
semen under the order of the ruling faculty within the heart are 
like the hand of the physician with the help of which he makes up 
the drug and provides it, by making it up, with the faculty which 
enables it to move the body of a sick person towards health; for the 
heart uses those very veins by nature as instruments to provide the 
semen with a faculty which enables it to move the blood prepared 
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in the womb towards the form of that kind of animal. 

85. When the blood receives from the semen the faculty which 
enables it to move towards the form, the heart is the first thing to 
arise. The rise of the other organs is delayed until certain faculties 
happen to be present in the heart. If together with the nutritive 
faculty the faculty which prepares the matter is present in it, the 
specifically female organs arise; if the faculty which provides the 
form is present in it, the specifically male organs arise. Then the 
specifically female procreative faculty comes to be present in those 
organs, and the specifically male faculty in these. Then all the re- 
maining faculties of the soul come to be in a like manner in female 
and male. 

§6. These two faculties, the male and female, exist separately, in 
two individuals, in the case of man. But they are completely joined 
together in one individual in the case of many plants, as for instance 
many plants which arise from seed; for the plants are provided with 
the matter, and in addition a faculty is provided by them which 
makes it move towards the form. For there is in the seed a prepared- 
ness to receive the form and a faculty which makes it move towards 
the form, the female faculty providing the preparedness to receive 
the form, the male faculty providing the principle which makes it 
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move towards the form. There exist also some animals which are 
made in the same way. There are also among them some which 
have a perfect female faculty, but some kind of defective male 
faculty is joined to it, which performs its function up to a certain 
limit and then turns out to be too weak and to be in need of some 
outside help—like those birds which lay wind-eggs, and like many 
kinds of fishes. They lay eggs, and then scatter them, the male 
follows and sprinkles moisture on them: whichever egg gets some 
moisture produces an animal, but whichever does not perishes. 

87. Man, however, is not like that: in his case these two faculties 
exist in two different individuals, each of them having its own well 
known organs, whereas they have all the other organs in common. 
And, in the same way, they have the faculties of the soul in common, 
with these two exceptions: the organs and limbs which they have in 
common are warmer in the male, and those whose function it is to 
move or to impart movement are stronger in the male. The ‘accidents’ 
of the soul which tend to strength like ‘wrath’ [thumos] and harsh- 
ness are weaker in the female and stronger in the male, whereas the 
‘accidents’ which tend to weakness like mercy and compassion аге 
stronger in the female. It may, however, happen that there are among 
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male human beings some whose emotions are similar to female 
emotions, and among female human beings some whose emotions 
are similar to male emotions. This distinction between female and 
male is to be established in the case of human beings. 

88. But in the case of the faculty of sense, the faculty of repre- 
sentation and the faculty of reason male and female do not differ. 5 
Exterior objects produce impressions of sensibles within the 
auxiliary sensory faculties, the sensibles of the different kinds 
which are apprehended by the distinct five senses are then assembled 
in the ruling faculty of sense. From the sensibles which are present 
in this faculty arise the impressions of representations in the faculty 
of representation and they remain there being kept after the senses 
have no longer direct contact with them. It exercises its authority 
over them sometimes dissociating them from each other and some- 
times combining them with each other, the combinations being many 
in kind and unlimited, some of them being false and some of them 
true. 


Chapter 13 
Reason 


81. After that the imprints of the various kinds of intelligibles 
which are impressed on the rational faculty remain to be discussed. 


The intelligibles which are such as to be impressed on the rational 
faculty are (a) those which are in their very substances actually 
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intellects and actually intelligible (intelligized)—namely the imma- 
terial things—and (b) those which are not actually intelligible through 
their very substance—such as stones, plants and, in general, everything 
which is itself body or is in a material body and matter itself, and 
everything which owes its substance to matter—for these are neither 
actually intellects nor actually intelligible. But the human intellect 
which arises in man by nature from the very outset is a disposition 
in matter prepared to receive the imprints of the intelligibles, being 
itself potentially intellect [and ‘material intellect']'? and being 
also potentially intelligible. The other things which are in matter or 
are matter or have matter are neither actually nor potentially intel- 
lects. They are, however, potentially intelligible and can possibly 
become actually intelligible, but their substances lack the where- 
withal to be actually intelligized of their own accord. Again, neither 
the rational faculty nor what is provided in man by nature has the 
wherewithal to become of itself intellect in actuality. To become 
intellect in actuality it needs something else which transfers it from 
potentiality to actuality, and it becomes actually intellect only when 
the intelligibles arise in it. 

§2. The potential intelligibles become actual intelligibles when 
they happen to be intelligized by the intellect in actuality, but they 


12 Baneth suspects this to be a gloss, and this is very probable. 
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are in need of something else which transfers them from potentiality 
to a state in which [the intellect] can make them actual. The agent 
which transfers them from potentiality to actuality is an existent. 
Its essence is an actual intellect of a particular kind and is separate 
from matter. It is that intellect which provides the ‘material intellect’ 
which is only potentially intellect with something like the light 
which the sun provides to the sight of the eye, since its relation to 
the ‘material intellect’ is like the relation of the sun to the sight of the 
eye. For eyesight is a faculty and a disposition in matter and is, 
before it sees, potentially sight, and the colours are potentially see- 
able and visible before they are seen. But neither is the faculty of 
sight in the eye itself sufficiently qualified to become actually sight 
nor are the colours themselves sufficiently qualified to become 
actually seen and viewed. It is the sun which gives light to the sight 
of the eye, joining the two, and which gives light to the colours, 
joining it to them. Thus sight becomes through the light which 

it acquires from the sun actually seeing and actually sight, and 
the colours become through that light actually seen and viewed 
after having been potentially seeable and visible. In the same 

way this ‘intellect in actuality’ conveys to the ‘material intellect’ 
something which it imprints on it, which is in relation to the 
‘material intellect’ the same as light in relation to sight. Sight 
sees, through light itself, the light which is the cause of its ability 

to see and the sun which is the cause of light, and by this very 

light it sees the things which are potentially seeable and visible 
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so that they become actually seen and viewed. In the same way the 
‘material intellect’ becomes aware of that very thing which corres- 
ponds to the light in the case of sight, and through it comes to know 
the ‘intellect in actuality’ which is the cause of having that thing 
imprinted on the ‘material intellect’; and through it the things 
which were potentially intelligible become actually intelligible, and 
the ‘material intellect’ in its turn becomes actually intellect after 
having been potentially intellect. The action of this ‘separate’ 
intellect upon the ‘material intellect’ is similar to the action of the 
sun upon the sight of the eye. It is therefore called ‘Active Intellect’ 
ranking tenth among the ‘separate’ things below the First Cause 
which have been mentioned, whereas the ‘material intellect’ is 
called ‘Passive Intellect’. When, then, that thing which corresponds 
to light in the case of sight arises in the rational faculty from the 
‘Active Intellect’, intelligibles arise at the same time in the rational 
faculty from the sensibles which are preserved in the faculty of 
representation. 

§3. Those are the first intelligibles which are common to all men, 
as, for example, that the whole is greater than the part, and that 
things equal in size to one and the same thing are all equal to one 
another. The common first intelligibles are of three kinds, (a) the 
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principles of the productive skills, (b) the principles by which one 
becomes aware of good and evil in man’s actions, (c) the principles 
which are used for knowing the existents which are not the objects 
of man’s actions, and their primary principles and ranks: such as 
the heavens and the first cause and the other p:imary principles and 
what happens to come to be out of those primary principles. 

84. When these intelligibles become present in man, careful 
examination, deliberation, practical thought and a desire to find out 
things arise in him by nature, and an inclination towards some of his 
thoughts in the first instance and a desire for them and [an inclina- 
tion] towards some of what he finds out, or alternatively a dislike 
for it. The inclination towards the apprehended object in general 
is the ‘will’. If that is the outcome of sensing or imagining, it is 
called by the general term, namely ‘will’. But if it is the outcome 
of deliberation or rational thought in general it is called an ‘act of 
choice”. This is particular to man, whereas the inclination as the 
outcome of sensing or imagining is to be found in the other animals 
as well. 

85. The presence of the first intelligibles in man is his first per- 
fection, but these intelligibles are supplied to him only in order to 
be used by him to reach his ultimate perfection, i.e. felicity. 
Felicity means that the human soul reaches a degree of perfection 
in (its) existence where it is in no need of matter for its support, 
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since it becomes one of the incorporeal things and of the immaterial 
substances and remains in that state continuously for ever. But its 
rank is beneath the rank of the Active Intellect. 

86. That aim is achieved only by certain voluntary actions, some 
of which are mental and others bodily actions, and not by indis- 
criminate actions but by defined and determined actions which 
arise out of definite and determined dispositions and habits, since 
there are voluntary actions which are an obstacle to felicity. Felicity 
is the good which is pursued for its own sake and it is never at any 
time pursued for obtaining something else through it, and there 
is nothing greater beyond it for man to obtain. The voluntary 
actions which help in attaining felicity are the good actions; and 
the dispositions and habits from which these actions proceed are 
the ‘virtues’, these being goods (?) not for their own sake but goods 
for the sake of felicity only. But the actions which are an obstacle 
to felicity are the bad things, namely the evil actions, and the 
dispositions and habits from which these actions arise are defects, 
vices and base qualities. 

87. Thus the nutritive faculty in man is made to be the servant 
of the body, and the faculties of sense and of representation are 
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both made to serve the body and to serve the rational faculty; all 
three of them while serving the body are ultimately depending on 
the rational faculty, since support for the rational faculty is primarily 
provided by the body. The rational faculty is partly practical reason 
and partly theoretical reason; practical reason is made to serve 
theoretical reason. Theoretical reason, however, is not made to serve 
anything else but has as its purpose to bring man to felicity. All 

these faculties are linked with the appetitive faculty which serves 

(in turn) the faculty of sense, the faculty of representation and the 
rational faculty. Also the subordinate apprehending faculties can 
perform their services and their action with the help of the appetitive 
faculty only. For sensing, imagining and deliberation have not the 
wherewithal to act, unless a desire for what has been sensed or 
imagined or deliberated or becomes known is linked with them, - 
because ‘will’ is an ‘inclination’ in the appetitive faculty towards 

that which has been apprehended. When this felicity becomes 

known through theoretical reason and is set up as an aim and 

desired by the appetitive faculty, and when the deliberative faculty 
discovers what ought to be done in order to attain that with the 
assistance of the faculty of representation and the senses, and when 
those actions are performed by the instruments of the appetitive — 
faculty, the actions of man will be all good and noble. But when 
felicity remains unknown, or becomes known without being set up 
as an aim which is desired, and something else different from it is 

set up as an aim and desired by the appetitive faculty, and the deli- 
berative faculty has discovered what ought to be done in order to 
attain it with the assistance of the faculty of representation and 

the senses, and when those actions are performed by the 
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instruments of the appetitive faculty, the actions of man will all be 
ignoble. 


Chapter 14 
Representation and Divination 


81. The faculty of representation is intermediate between the 
faculty of sense and the rational faculty. When all the auxiliaries of 
the faculty of sense actually sense and perform their actions, the 
faculty of representation is acted upon by them and kept busy by 
those sensibles which the senses bring to it and imprint on it; it is 
also kept busy in serving the rational faculty and supplying the 
appetitive faculty. 

But when the faculties of sense and representation and reason are 
in the state of their first perfection and thus do not perform their 
actions—as happens during sleep —the faculty of representation is on 
its own, free from the fresh imprints of sensibles which are provided 
again and again by the senses, and is relieved of the service of the 
rational and appetitive faculties. Thus it will turn to those imprints 
of sensibles which are preserved in it and have remained, and will 
act upon them by associating them with one another and disso- 
ciating them from one another. 

§2. But in addition to the preservation of the imprints of the 
sensibles and their association with one another it displays a third 
activity, namely ‘reproductive imitation’ [mimésis]. This faculty is 
different from the other faculties of the soul, being capable of 
‘imitating’ the sensibles which have remained preserved in it. 
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Sometimes it imitates the things sensed by the five senses by com- 
bining the sensibles preserved in it which are imitations of the things 
sensed. Sometimes it imitates the intelligibles; sometimes it imitates 
the nutritive faculty; and sometimes it imitates the appetitive faculty. 
It also imitates the ‘temperament’ in which it happens to find the 
body: when it finds the temperament of the body to be moist, it 
imitates the moisture by combining the sensibles which imitate 
moisture, like water and swimming in it; and when the temperament 
of the body is dry, it imitates the dryness of the body through sensi- 
bles by which dryness can be suitably imitated; in the same way it 
imitates the heat and coolness of the body, if its temperament happens 
to be at some time hot or cold. 

§3. Since this faculty is a disposition and a form in a body, it is 
possible for the body when it is in a certain temperament to produce 
that temperament in the faculty. But since this faculty belongs to 
the soul as well, it receives the temperament which the body puts 
into it according to its nature and not as it is natural to bodies to 
receive the temperaments. For when a moist body puts moisture in 
another body, the body which is acted upon receives the moisture 
and becomes moist like the former. But when moisture acts upon this 
faculty or moisture is brought near to it, it does not become moist 
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but receives that moisture through those sensibles which imitate it. 
When the rational faculty receives moisture, it receives the quality 
of moisture only, by thinking it, not moisture itself. The same 
happens, when something is put in the representative faculty: it 
receives it from the agent in the way in which it can receive it 
according to its substance and preparedness. 

§4. If it is in the nature of the faculty to receive whatever is put 
into it, and if it is, in addition, in its nature to receive it as it is brought 
to it, it is received in two ways: either it receives it as it is and as it is 
brought to it, or it imitates that thing by the sensibles which can 
imitate that thing. If it is in its nature not to receive the thing as it 
is, its reception takes place by its imitation of that thing through 
the sensibles which it finds in itself, which can imitate it. But since 
it may be beyond its capacity to receive the intelligibles as intelli- 
gibles, when the rational faculty provides it with the intelligibles 
which are present (in) it, it will not receive them as they are in the 
rational faculty but imitate them with appropriate sensibles. When 
the body provides it with the temperament which it happens to have 
at a given time, it receives that ‘temperament’ by imitating it with 
the sensibles which happen to be in it in as much as they can ‘imitate 
that temperament. But if it is provided with something perceivable 
by the senses, it receives it sometimes as it has been provided and 
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something by imitating that sensible with other sensibles which 
imitate it. 

85. When the faculty of representation happens to find the 
appetitive faculty close to and ready for a quality or a disposition 
like wrath or desire or some emotion in general, it imitates the 
appetitive faculty by putting together the actions which are such as 
to arise from that habit which the appetitive faculty is prepared to 
receive at that moment. Hence in such circumstances the auxiliary 
faculties sometimes stir the subordinate limbs and organs to perform 
in reality the actions which are actually brought about by them when 
this emotion occurs in fact within the appetitive faculty. And conse- 
quently the faculty of representation resembles through this action 
sometimes a man who mimics action and sometimes a man who 
reminds you of a certain action. Moreover, it is not this alone, but 
when that temperament of the body is such as to be followed imme- 
diately by an emotion in the appetitive faculty, it imitates that 
temperament by the actions of the appetitive faculty which are 
usually the outcome of that emotion, and that happens before that 
emotion actually occurs. Thus the parts of the body in which the 
faculties which serve the appetitive faculty reside are stirred to- 
wards those actions in reality. For example: when the temperament 
of the body is such as to be followed immediately within the appe- 
titive faculty by the desire for intercourse, it imitates that tempera- 
ment by the actions of intercourse, so that it stirs the organs, which 
have this function, to be prepared for the act of intercourse, not as 
a result of a desire which actually occurs at that moment but because 
the faculty of representation imitates the desire through the actions 
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which are usually connected with that desire. 

The same applies to the other emotions. Similarly, a man some- 
times gets up in his sleep and hits another, or gets up and runs away 
without any exterior event taking place. That thing is imitated by 
the faculty of representation as if it had happened in reality. 

86. The faculty of representation also imitates the rational faculty 
by imitating those intelligibles which are present in it with things 
suitable for imitating them. It thus imitates the intelligibles of utmost 
perfection, like the First Cause, the immaterial things and the hea- 
vens, with the most excellent and most perfect sensibles, like things 
beautiful to look at; and the defective intelligibles with the most 
inferior and defective sensibles like things ugly to look at. In the 
same way it imitates the perfect intelligibles with all the sensibles 
which are pleasant to look at. 

87. Since it has been made clear that the Active Intellect is the 
cause of the potential intelligibles becoming actual and of the poten- 
tial intellect becoming actual; and that it is the rational faculty which 
is made to become actually intellect; and that there are two forms 
(species) of the rational faculty, theoretical and practical, and that 
the function of practical reason is to direct action towards present 
and future particulars (?), and that of theoretical reason to become 
aware of the intelligibles which cannot be translated into action; 
and since the faculty of representation is closely connected with the 
two forms (species) of the rational faculty—for what the rational 
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faculty obtains from the Active Intellect (which is to it as light is 

to sight) emanates sometimes from the Active Intellect to the faculty 
of representation —it follows that the Active Intellect acts in some 
way upon the faculty of representation as well, by providing it 
sometimes with the intelligibles whose proper place is in theoretical 
reason, and sometimes with particulars in the form of sensibles 
whose proper place is in practical reason. It receives the intelligibles 
by imitating them with those sensibles which it puts together, and 
receives the particulars, which are usually produced by practical 
reason through deliberation, sometimes by representing them as 
they are and sometimes by imitating them with other sensibles. 
Some of those particulars are present, and some arise in the future, 
but all of them reach the faculty of representation without the 
intervention of deliberation. It is for this reason that such things can 
also be present in the faculty of representation without having been 
discovered by deliberation, and so true visions will arise from the 
particulars which the Active Intellect gives to the faculty of repre- 
sentation in dreams. But divinations concerning things divine will 
arise from the intelligibles provided by the Active Intellect, which 

it receives by taking their imitations instead. 

§8. All these events occur in sleep as well as in waking life, but 
their occurrence in waking life is rare and restricted to very few 
people; and most of the occurrences in sleep concern particulars, few 
concern intelligibles. For when the faculty of representation is 
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extremely powerful in a man and developed to perfection, and when 
the sensibles which reach it from the outside do not overpower it so 
as to absorb it completely and do not make it work in the service of 
the rational faculty, and when there is, on the contrary, in it, in 
spite of its being kept busy by these two activities, a considerable 
surplus enabling it to perform its specific activities, then its state in 
waking life while being kept busy by these two activities is like its 
state during sleep when it is relieved of them. Now the faculty of 
representation represents many of the things supplied by the Active 
Intellect by (by means of) visible sensibles which imitate them. 
These objects of representation are in turn impressed on the faculty 
of common sense; once their impressions are present in the faculty 
of common sense, the faculty of sight is affected by those impressions, 
and they are impressed on it. From such impressions within the 
faculty of sight arise impressions of them in the shining air which 
connects the sight which proceeds from the eye with the ray of 
vision. Once these impressions have appeared in the air, the image 
of the air is in turn again impressed on the faculty of sight which 
resides in the eye, and that impression is reflected back to common 
sense and to the faculty of representation. And since all these states 
are continuous, the objects of that kind which the Active Intellect 
has supplied become visible to that man. 

§9. When it happens that the faculty of representation imitates 
those things with sensibles of extreme beauty and perfection, the man 
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who has that sight comes to enjoy overwhelming and wonderful 
pleasure, and he sees wonderful things which can in no way whatever 
be found among the other existents. It is not impossible, then, that 
when а man’s faculty of representation reaches its utmost perfection 
he will receive in his waking life from the Active Intellect present 
and future particulars of their imitations in the form of sensibles, 
and receive the imitations of the transcendent intelligibles and 

the other glorious existents and see them. This man will obtain 
through the particulars which he receives ‘prophecy’ (supernatural 
awareness) of present and future events, and through the intelligibles 
which he receives prophecy of things divine. This is the highest rank 
of perfection which the faculty of representation can reach. 

§10. Below this man are those who see all this partly in waking 
life, and partly during sleep, and those who represent all these things 
in their soul but do not see them with their eyes. Below those are 
people who see all this during sleep only, and express their experience 
in imitating phrases, in allegories, in enigmatic phrases, ‘substitutes’ 
and similes. These people greatly differ from one another. Some re- 
ceive the particulars and see them in waking life without receiving 
the intelligibles, and some receive the intelligibles and see them in 
waking life without receiving the particulars, and some receive and 
see some of them and not others. Some do not see anything in their 
waking life but receive some of these things during sleep, whereas 
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others do not receive any of these things in their waking life but 
receive whatever they receive during sleep only, so that they receive 
during sleep the particulars but not the intelligibles; some receive the 
intelligibles without receiving the particulars, others receive some of 
the one and some of the other; some receive some of the particulars 
only, and these are the majority. People differ in quality in this 
respect too. All this is of assistance to the rational faculty. 

811. Things may happen accidentally under the impact of which 
the temperament of a man changes, so that he thus becomes capa- 
ble of receiving some of these things from the Active Intellect, 
sometimes in waking life and sometimes during sleep. Some of them 
remain in this state for some length of time, others for a short period 
and lose it soon. It also may happen to people that their tempera- 
ment is ruined in certain circumstances and their powers of repre- 
sentation are impaired; they see then, as the outcome of the 
combinations which the faculty of representation performs in 
these ways, things which are neither real nor imitate reality. These 
are the bilious, insane and madmen and their like. 
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Perfect Associations and Perfect Ruler; Faulty Associations 


81. In order to preserve himself and to attain his highest perfec- 
tions every human being is by his very nature in need of many things 
which he cannot provide all by himself; he is indeed in need of 
people who each supply him with some particular need of his. 
Everybody finds himself in the same relation to everybody in this 
respect. Therefore man cannot attain the perfection, for the sake 
of which his inborn nature has been given to him, unless many 
(societies of) people who co-operate come together who each supply 
everybody else with some particular need of his, so that as a result 
of the contribution of the whole community all the things are 
brought together which everybody needs in order to preserve him- 
self and to attain perfection. Therefore human individuals have 
come to exist in great numbers, and have settled in the inhabitable 
(inhabited?) region of the earth, so that human societies have come 
to exist in it, some of which are perfect, others imperfect. 

§2. There are three kinds of perfect society, great, medium and 
small. The great one is the union of all the societies in the inhabi- 
table world; the medium one the union of one nation in one part of 
the inhabitable world; the small one the union of the people of a 
city in the territory of any nation whatsoever. Imperfect are the 
union of people in a village, the union of people in a quarter, then 
the union in a street, eventually the union in a house, the house 
being the smallest union of all. Quarter and village exist both for 
the sake of the city, but the relation of the village to the city is 
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one of service whereas the quarter is related to the city as a part of 
it; the street is a part of the quarter, the house a part of the street. 
The city isa part of the territory of a nation, the nation a part of 
all the people of the inhabitable world. 

83. The most excellent good and the utmost perfection is, in the 
first instance, attained in a city, not in a society which is less com- 
plete than it. But since good in its real sense is such as to be attain- 
able through choice and will and evils are also due to will and choice 
only, а city may be established to enable its people to co-operate in 
attaining some aims that are evil. Hence felicity is not attainable in 
every city. The city, then, in which people aim through association 
at co-operating for the things by which felicity in its real and true 
sense can be attained, is the excellent city, and the society in which 
there is a co-operation to acquire felicity is the excellent society; 
and the nation in which all of its cities co-operate for those things 
through which felicity is attained is the excellent nation. In the 
same way, the excellent universal state will arise only when all the 
nations in it co-operate for the purpose of reaching felicity. 

84. The excellent city resembles the perfect and healthy body, 
all of whose limbs co-operate to make the life of the animal perfect 
and to preserve it in this state. Now the limbs and organs of the 
body are different and their natural endowments and faculties are 
unequal in excellence, there being among them one ruling organ, 
namely the heart, and organs which are close in rank to that ruling 
organ, each having been given by nature a faculty by which it 
performs its proper function in conformity with the natural aim 
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of that ruling organ. Other organs have by nature!? faculties by which 
they perform their functions according to the aims of those organs 
which have no intermediary between themselves and the ruling organ; 
they are in the second rank. Other organs, in turn, perform their 
functions according to the aim of those which are in the second 

rank, and so on until eventually organs are reached which only serve 
and do not rule at all. The same holds good in the case of the city. 

Its parts are different by nature, and their natural dispositions are 
unequal in excellence: there is in it a man who is the ruler, and there 
are others whose ranks are close to the ruler, each of them with a 
disposition and a habit through which he performs an action in 
conformity with the intention of that ruler; these are the holders 

of the first ranks. Below them are people who perform their actions 
in accordance with the aims of those people; they are in the second 
rank. Below them in turn are people who perform their actions 
according to the aims of the people mentioned in the second in- 
stance, and the parts of the city continue to be arranged in this 

way, until eventually parts are reached which perform their actions 
according to the aims of others, while there do not exist any people 
who perform their actions according to their aims; these, then, are 
the people who serve without being served in turn, and who are 
hence in the lowest rank and at the bottom of the scale. But the 
limbs and organs of the body are natural, and the dispositions which 
they have are natural faculties, whereas, although the parts of the 
city are natural, their dispositions and habits, by which they perform 
their actions in the city, are not natural but voluntary—notwithstanding 


13 Or better, with P: ‘to make its (i.e., the body's) life perfect and to preserve it'. 
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that the parts of the city are by nature provided with endowments 
unequal in excellence which enable them to do one thing and not 
another. But they are not parts of the city by their inborn nature 
alone but rather by the voluntary habits which they acquire such 
as the arts and their likes; to the natural faculties which exist in 
the organs and limbs of the body correspond the voluntary habits 
and dispositions in the parts of the city. 

§5. The ruling organ in the body is by nature the most perfect 
and most complete of the organs in itself and in its specific quali- 
fication, and it also has the best of everything of which another organ 
has a share as well; beneath it, in turn, are other organs which rule 
over organs inferior to them, their rule being lower in rank than the 
rule of the first and indeed subordinate to the rule of the first; they 
rule and are ruled. In the same way, the ruler of the city is the most 
perfect part of the city in his specific qualification and has the best 
of everything which anybody else shares with him; beneath him 
are people who are ruled by him and rule others. 

The heart comes to be first and becomes then the cause of the 
existence of the other organs and limbs of the body, and the cause 
of the existence of their faculties in them and of their arrangement 
in the ranks proper to them, and when one of its organs is out of 
order, it is the heart which provides the means to remove that dis- 
order. In the same way the ruler of this city must come to be in the 
first instance, and will subsequently be the cause of the rise of the 
city and its parts and the cause of the presence of the voluntary 
habits of its parts and of their arrangement in the ranks proper 
to them; and when one part is out of order he provides it with 
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the means to remove its disorder. 

The parts of the body close to the ruling organ perform of the 
natural functions, in agreement—by nature—with the aim of the 
ruler, the most noble ones; the organs beneath them perform those 
functions which are less noble, and eventually the organs are reached 
which perform the meanest functions. In the same way the parts of 
the city which are close in authority to the ruler of the city perform 
the most noble voluntary actions, and those below them less noble 
actions, until eventually the parts are reached which perform the 
most ignoble actions. The inferiority of such actions is sometimes 
due to the inferiority of their matter, although they may be ex- 
tremely useful—like the action of the bladder and the action of the 
lower intestine in the body; sometimes it is due to their being of 
little use; at other times it is due to their being very easy to perform. 
This applies equally to the city and equally to every whole which is 
composed by nature of well ordered coherent parts: they have a 
ruler whose relation to the other parts is like the one just described. 

86. This applies also to all existents. For the relation of the First 
Cause to the other existents is like the relation of the king of the 
excellent city to its other parts. For the ranks of the immaterial 
existents are close to the First. Beneath them are the heavenly 
bodies, and beneath the heavenly bodies the material bodies. АП 
these existents act in conformity with the First Cause, follow it, 
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take it as their guide and imitate it; but each existent does that 
according to its capacity, choosing its aim precisely on the strength 
of its established rank in the universe: that is to say the last follows 
the aim of that which is slightly above it in rank, equally the second 
existent, in turn, follows what is above itself in rank, and in the same 
way the third existent has an aim which is above it. Eventually 
existents are reached which are linked with the First Cause without 
any intermediary whatsoever. In accordance with this order of rank 
all the existents permanently follow the aim of the First Cause. 
Those which are from the very outset provided with all the essentials 
of their existence are made to imitate the First (Cause) and its aim 
from their very outset, and hence enjoy eternal bliss and hold the 
highest ranks; but those which are not provided from the outset 
with all the essentials of their existence, are provided with a faculty 
by which they move towards the expected attainment of those 
essentials and will then be able to follow the aim of the First (Cause). 
The excellent city ought to be arranged in the same way: all its parts 
ought to imitate in their actions the aim of their first ruler according 
to their rank. 

87. The ruler of the excellent city cannot just be any man, because 
rulership requires two conditions: (a) he should be predisposed for 
it by his inborn nature, (b) he should have acquired the attitude and 
habit of will for rulership which will develop in a man whose inborn 
nature is predisposed for it. Nor is every art suitable for rulership, 
most of the arts, indeed, are rather suited for service within the city, 
just as most men are by their very nature born to serve. Some of the 
arts rule certain (other) arts while serving others at the same time, 
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whereas there are other arts which, not ruling anything at all, only 
serve. Therefore the art of ruling the excellent city cannot just be 
any chance art, nor due to any chance habit whatever. For just as 
the first ruler in a genus cannot be ruled by anything in that genus— 
for instance the ruler of the limbs cannot be ruled by any other 
limb, and this holds good for any ruler of any composite whole—so 
the art of the ruler in the excellent city of necessity cannot be a 
serving art at all and cannot be ruled by any other art, but his art 
must be an art towards the aim of which all the other arts tend, and 
for which they strive in all the actions of the excellent city. 

88. That man is a person over whom nobody has any sovereignty 
whatsoever. He is a man who has reached his perfection and has 
become actually intellect and actually being thought (intelligized), 
his representative faculty having by nature reached its utmost per- 
fection in the way stated by us; this faculty of his is predisposed 
by nature to receive, either in waking life or in sleep, from the 
Active Intellect the particulars, either as they are or by imitating 
them, and also the intelligibles, by imitating them. His Passive 
Intellect will have reached its perfection by [having apprehended] 
all the intelligibles, so that none of them is kept back from it, and 
it will have become actually intellect and actually being thought. 
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Indeed any man whose Passive Intellect has thus been perfected by 
[having apprehended] all the intelligibles and has become actually 
intellect and actually being thought, so that the intelligible in him 
has become identical with that which thinks in him, acquires an 
actual intellect which is superior to the Passive Intellect and more 
perfect and more separate from matter (immaterial?) than the 
Passive Intellect. It is called the *Acquired Intellect” and comes to 
occupy a middle position between the Passive Intellect and the 
Active Intellect, nothing else being between it and the Active 
Intellect. The Passive Intellect is thus like matter and substratum 
for the Acquired Intellect, and the Acquired Intellect like matter 
and substratum for the Active Intellect, and the rational faculty, 
which is a natural disposition, is a matter underlying the Passive 
Intellect which is actually intellect. 

§9. The first stage, then, through which man becomes man is 
the coming to be of the receptive natural disposition which is 
teady to become actually intellect; this disposition is common 
to all men. Between this disposition and the Active Intellect are two 
stages, the Passive Intellect which has become actually intellect, 
and [the rise of] the Acquired Intellect. There are thus two stages 
between the first stage of being a man and the Active Intellect. 
When the perfect Passive Intellect and the natural disposition become 
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one thing in the way the compound of matter and form is one—and 
when the form of the humanity of this man is taken as identical 
with the Passive Intellect which has become actually intellect, 
there will be between this man and the Active Intellect only one 
stage. And when the natural disposition is made the matter of the 
Passive Intellect which has become actually intellect, and the Passive 
Intellect the matter of the Acquired Intellect, and the Acquired 
Intellect the matter of the Active Intellect, and when all this is 
taken as one and the same thing, then this man is the man on 
whom the Active Intellect has descended. 

§10. When this occurs in both parts of his rational faculty, 
namely the theoretical and the practical rational faculties, and 
also in his representative faculty, then it is this man who receives 
Divine Revelation, and God Almighty grants him Revelation through 
the mediation of the Active Intellect, so that the emanation from 
God Almighty to the Active Intellect is passed on to his Passive 
Intellect through the mediation of the Acquired Intellect, and then 
to the faculty of representation. Thus he is, through the emanation 
from the Active Intellect to his Passive Intellect, a wise man and a 
philosopher and an accomplished thinker who employs an intellect / 
of divine quality!^, and through the emanation from the Active 
Intellect to his faculty of representation a visionary prophet: who 
warns of things to come and tells of particular things which exist 
at present. 

811. This man holds the most perfect rank of humanity and has 
reached the highest degree of felicity. His soul is united as it were!* 
with the Active Intellect, in the way stated by us [cf. above Ch. 14 


15 Reading of Y. Reading of PC: ‘who employs an intellect in which the Divine resides 
(in-dwells)'. 

15 ‘The French translation follows the erroneous reading of B: ‘son ame est parfaite et unie à 
l'intellect agent’. 
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89]. He is the man who knows every action by which felicity can 

be reached. This is the first condition for being a ruler. Moreover, he 
should be a good orator and able to rouse [other people’s] imagina- 
tion by well chosen words. He should be able to lead people well 
along the right path to felicity and to the actions by which felicity 
is reached. He should, in addition, be of tough physique, in order 

to shoulder the tasks of war. 

This is the sovereign over whom no other human being has any 
sovereignty whatsoever; he is the Imam; he is the first sovereign of 
the excellent city, he is the sovereign of the excellent nation, and 
the sovereign of the universal state (the oikumene). 

812. But this state can only be reached by a man in whom twelve 
natural qualities are found together, with which he is endowed by 
birth. (1) One of them is that he should have limbs and organs which 
are free from deficiency and strong, and that they will make him fit 
for the actions which depend on them; when he intends to perform 
an action with one of them, he accomplishes it with ease. (2) He 
should by nature be good at understanding and perceiving everything 
said to him, and grasp it in his mind according to what the speaker 
intends and what the thing itself demands. (3) He should be good 
at retaining what he comes to know and see and hear and apprehend 
in general, and forget almost nothing. (4) He should be well provided 
with ready intelligence and very bright; when he sees the slightest 
indication of a thing, he should grasp it in the way indicated. 

(5) He should have a fine diction, his tongue enabling him to explain 
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to perfection all that is in the recess of his mind. (6) He should be 
fond of learning and acquiring knowledge, be devoted to it and 
grasp things easily, without finding the effort painful, nor feeling 
discomfort about the toil which it entails. (7) He should by nature 
be fond of truth and truthful men and hate falsehood and liars. 
(8) He should by nature not crave for food and drink and sexual 
intercourse, and have a natural aversion to gambling and hatred of 
the pleasures which these pursuits provide. (9) He should be proud 
of spirit [megalopsychos] and fond of honour, his soul being by 
his (?) nature above everything ugly and base, and rising naturally 
to the most lofty things. (10) Dirham and dinar and the other 
worldly pursuits should be of little amount in his view. (11) He 
should by nature be fond of justice and of just people, and hate 
oppression and injustice and those who practise them, giving himself 
and others their due, and urging people to act justly and showing 
pity to those who are oppressed by injustice; he should lend his 
support to what he considers to be beautiful and noble and just; he 
should not be reluctant to give in nor should he be stubborn and 
obstinate if he is asked to do justice; but he should be reluctant to 
give in if he is asked to do injustice and evil altogether. (12)'® He 
should be strong in setting his mind firmly upon the thing which, 
in his view, ought to be done, and daringly and bravely carry it out 
without fear and weak-mindedness. 

§13. Now it is difficult to find all these qualities united in one 
man, and, therefore, men endowed with this nature will be found 
one at a time only, such men being altogether very rare. Therefore 


15 Cf. al-Farabi [10] p. 84 n.1. 
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if there exists such a man in the excellent city who, after reaching 
maturity, fulfils the six aforementioned conditions—or five of them 
if one excludes the gift of visionary prophecy through the faculty 
of representation!" —he will be the sovereign. Now when it happens 
that, at a given time, no such man is to be found but there was 
previously an unbroken succession of sovereigns of this kind, the 
laws and the customs which were introduced will be adopted and 
eventually firmly established. 

The next sovereign, who is the successor of the first sovereigns!?, 
will be someone in whom those [twelve] qualities are found to- 
gether from the time of his birth and his early youth and who will, 
after reaching his maturity, be distinguished by the following six 
qualities: (1) He will be a philosopher. (2) He will know and re- 
member the laws and customs (and rules of conduct) with which 
the first sovereigns had governed the city, conforming in all his 
actions to all their actions. (3) He will excel in deducing a new law 
by analogy where no law of his predecessors has been recorded, 
following for his deductions the principles laid down by the first 
Imams. (4) He will be good at deliberating and be powerful in his 
deductions to meet new situations for which the first sovereigns 
could not have laid down any law; when doing this he will have 
in mind the good of the city. (5) He will be good at guiding the 


1? Literally: ‘the gift of foreseeing and warning of things to come’. 
18 Reading the plural instead of the singular of all the MSS. 
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people by his speech to fulfil the laws of the first sovereigns as well as 
those laws which he will have deduced in conformity with their 
principles after their time. (6) He should be of tough physique in 
order to shoulder the tasks of war, mastering the serving as well as 
the ruling military art. 

§14. When one single man who fulfils all these conditions cannot 
be found but there are two, one of whom is a philosopher and the 
other fulfils the remaining conditions, the two of them will be the 
sovereigns of this city. 

But when all these six qualities exist separately in different men, 
philosophy in one man and the second quality in another man and 
so on, and when these men are all in agreement, they should all 
together be the excellent sovereigns. 

But when it happens, at a given time, that philosophy has no 
share in the government, though every other condition may be 
present in it, the excellent city will remain without a king, the ruler 
actually in charge of this city will not be a king, and the city will 
be on the verge of destruction; and if it happens that no philosopher 
can be found who will be attached to the actual ruler of the city, 
then, after a certain interval, this city will undoubtedly perish. 

§15. In opposition to the excellent city are the ‘ignorant’ city, 
the wicked city, the city which has deliberately changed its charac- 
ter and the city which has missed the right path through faulty 
judgment. In opposition to it are also the individuals who make 
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up the common people in the various cities. 

816. The ‘ignorant’ city is the city whose inhabitants do not know 
true felicity, the thought of it never having occurred to them. Even if 
they were rightly guided to it they would either not understand it 
or not believe in it. The only good things they recognise are some of 
those which are superficially thought of as good among the things 
which are considered to be the aims in life such as bodily health, 
wealth, enjoyment of pleasures, freedom to follow one’s desires, 
and being held in honour and esteem. According to the citizens of 
the ignorant city each of these is a kind of felicity, and the greatest 
and perfect felicity is the sum total of all of them. Things contrary 
to these goods are misery such as deficiency of the body, poverty, 
no enjoyment of pleasures, no freedom to follow one’s desires, and 
not being held in honour. 

§17. The ignorant city is divided into a number of cities. One of 
them is the city of necessity, that is the city whose people strive 
for no more food, drink, clothes, housing and sexual intercourse 
than is necessary for sustaining their bodies, and they co-operate 
to attain this. Another is the city of meanness; the aim of its people 
is to co-operate in the acquisition of wealth and riches, not in order 
to enjoy something else which can be got through wealth, but 
because they regard wealth as the sole aim in life. Another is the 
city of depravity and baseness; the aim of its people is the enjoyment 
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of the pleasure connected with food and drink and sexual inter- 
course, and in general of the pleasures of the senses and of the 
imagination, and to give preference to entertainment and idle play 
in every form and in every way. Another is the city of honour; the 
aim of its people is to co-operate to attain honour and distinction 
and fame among the nations, to be extolled and treated with respect 
by word and dead, and to attain (gain, achieve) glory and splendour 
either in the eyes of other people or amongst themselves, each 
according to the extent of his love of such distinction or according 
to the amount of it which he is able to reach. Another is the city 
of power; the aim of its people is to prevail over others and to pre- 
vent others from prevailing over them, their only purpose in life 
being the enjoyment which they get from power. Another is the 
‘democratic’ city: the aim of its people is to be free, each of them 
doing what he wishes without restraining his passions in the least. 

818. There are as many kings of ignorant cities as there are 
cities of this kind, each of them governing the city over which he 
has authority so that he can indulge in his passion and design. 

We have herewith enumerated the designs which may be set up 
as aims for ignorant cities. 

§19. The wicked city is a city whose views are those of the 
excellent city; it knows felicity, God Almighty, the existents of the 
second order, the Active Intellect and everything which as such is 
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to be known and believed in by the people of the excellent city; 
but the actions of its people are the actions of the people of the 
ignorant cities. 

The city which has deliberately changed is a city whose views 
and actions were previously the views and actions of the people of 
the excellent city, but they have been changed and different views 
have taken their place, and its actions have turned into different 
actions. 

The city which misses the right path (the ‘erring’ city) is the city 
which aims at felicity after this life, and holds about God Almighty, 
the existents of the second order and the Active Intellect pernicious 
and useless beliefs, even if they are taken as symbols and representa- 
tions of true felicity. Its first ruler was a man who falsely pretended 
to be receiving ‘revelation’; he produced this wrong impression 
through falsifications, cheating and deceptions. 

§20. The kings of these cities are contrary to the kings of the 
excellent cities: their ways of governing are contrary to the excellent 
ways of governing. The same applies to all the other people who 
live in these cities. 


Chapter 16 

After-life 
§1. The kings of the excellent cities which succeed each other at 
different times are all of them like one single soul and are as it were 


one single King who remains the same all the time. When it happens 
that a number of such kings exist at the same time either in one 
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city or in many cities, they are all of them in the same way like one 
single king and their souls like one single soul. Equally when the 
people of each class of such a city succeed each other at different 
times they are all of them like one single soul which remains the 
same all the time. In the same way, when a (greater) number of 
people of one class exists at the same time, either in one city or in 
many excellent cities, their souls are like one soul, whether that 
class is a ruling or a subordinate class. 

82. The people of the excellent city have things in common 
which they all perform and comprehend, and other things which 
each class knows and does on its own. Each of these people reaches _ 
the state of felicity by precisely these two things, I mean, by what < 
he has in common with the others and what the people of his class S 
to which he belongs have on their own. When each of them acts in I 
this way, these actions of his make him acquire a good and excellent 
disposition of the soul, and the more steadily he applies himself to 
them, the stronger and better becomes that disposition of his and 
increases in strength and excellence—just as steadily applying himself 
to performing the actions of writing well make a man acquire 
proficiency in the art of writing, and the more steadily he applies 
himself to these actions, the stronger and better becomes the art 
through which these actions are produced and its strength and 
excellence increases through constant repetition of these actions. 
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The enjoyment which results from that disposition of the soul grows 
in strength and the delight which he feels in himself at having it 
increases and his love for it expands. The same is true of the actions 
by which felicity is attained: the more they increase and are re- 
peated and the more steadily a man applies himself to them, the 
stronger and more excellent and more perfect becomes the soul 
whose very purpose is to reach felicity, until it arrives at that stage 
of perfection in which it can dispense with matter so that it becomes 
independent of it, neither perishing, when matter does, nor requiring 
matter in order to survive. 

§3. When the soul thus becomes separate from matter and is no 
longer embodied, the ‘accidents’ which affect the bodies qua bodies 
disappear from it. Then it becomes impossible to speak of the soul 
as either being moved or being at rest and one ought, accordingly, 
to apply to it such expressions as are appropriate to incorporeal 
things. Everything by which the body qua body is described in the 
human mind ought to be denied of the separate souls. To under- 
stand and to apprehend this state of theirs is difficult and contrary 
to usual custom. In the same way everything affecting them because 
of their attachment to bodies will disappear from them. But since 
these souls which have now become separate were before in various 
matter and since it has become clear that the dispositions of the 
souls depend on the temperament of the bodies, some more and 
some less—each soul’s disposition having been conditioned by the 
temperament of the body in which it was—it follows necessarily 
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that these dispositions differ, because the bodies in which they were 
differed. And since the differences of bodies cannot be determined 
in number, the differences of the souls are equally indeterminable 
in number. 

§4. When one generation passes away, their bodies cease to exist 
and their souls are released and become happy and when other 
people succeed them in their ranks, these people take their place 
and perform their actions. When this generation passes away as well 
and is released [from matter], they occupy in their turn the same 
ranks in felicity as those who passed away before, and each joins 
those who resemble him in species, quantity and quality. And since 
they are not bodies their association, whatever number it were to 
reach, would never get them into each other’s way, since they are 
not in space at all, and they do not meet and join mutually in the 
same way as bodies do. The more similar separate souls grow in 
number and join each other—in the way that one intelligible joins 
another intelligible—the more increases the self-enjoyment of each 
of them. Whenever any member of a later generation joins them, the 
enjoyment of the new arrival increases when he meets those departed 
before him, and the joys of the departed increase when the new 
arrivals join them, because each soul thinks its own essence and 
thinks the like of its own essence many times, and thus the quality 
of what it thinks increases. The increase which is taking place when 
the departed souls meet each other is comparable to the increase 
in the ability of the art of writing, when the scribe steadily applies 
himself to the acts of writing: the successive meetings of the souls 
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and the increase of each soul in its quality correspond to the succes- 
Sive repetitions of the acts of the scribe and the resulting increase in 
his ability and the standard of his writing. But since the number of 
these souls which meet each other is infinite, the increase of the 
powers and joys of each of them is infinite in the eternal course of 
time. All this is true of every generation which passes away. 

85. The kinds of felicity are unequal in excellence and differin _~ 
three ways, in species, quantity and quality; this is similar to the 
difference of the arts in this world of ours. 

The arts differ in excellence according to their species, in the way 
in which arts varying in species exist, one being more excellent than 
the other: as, for example, weaving and the art of drapery; the art 
of making perfumes and drugs and the art of sweeping; the art of 
dancing and the art of jurisprudence; philosophy and rhetoric. In 
this respect, then, the arts which vary in species are unequal in ex- 
cellence. Moreover the people who practice the arts which belong 
to the same species are unequal in excellence with regard to the 
quantity of their knowledge. Take, for instance, two scribes, one of 
them knowing more of the parts of the secretarial art, another 
mastering fewer of them. For instance, this art comprehends the 
knowledge of some language and some rhetoric and some calligraphy 
and some arithmetic. One of them will have mastered, for example, 
calligraphy and some rhetoric, and another language and some 
thetoric and calligraphy, and another all four. 

Difference in quality means that two have knowledge of the same 
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parts of the secretarial art, but one of them is more proficient and 
better trained than the other. This then is meant by difference in 
quality. The kinds of felicity are also unequal in excellence in these 
respects. 

86. Since the actions of the people of the other cities are bad, they 
produce bad dispositions of the soul in them. Just as the acts of 
writing, when they are bad and not what they ought to be, impart to 
man an ugly, bad and defective handwriting, and the more frequently 
these actions are repeated, the more his art deteriorates: in the same 
way the bad actions of the other cities produce bad and deficient 
dispositions in the souls of their citizens, and the more a man persists 
in those actions, the more deteriorates the disposition of his soul. 
Thus their souls become diseased. Therefore they often enjoy the 
dispositions which they acquire from those actions. People who are 
physically ill, like many of those smitten with fever, their sense-per- 
ception being spoiled, enjoy flavours which are not normally enjoy- 
able and feel discomfort at things which are normally pleasant, or 
fail to taste the flavour of sweet things which are normally pleasant: 
in the same way people whose soul is diseased, their faculty of 
representation being spoiled by will and habit, enjoy bad dispositions 
and bad actions and either feel discomfort at good dispositions and 
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actions and excellent things in general or do not have them within 
the grasp of their faculty of representation at all. There are among ` 
the physically diseased some people who are unaware of their illness 
and some who fancy in addition that they are in good health; they 
fancy this so strongly that they do not listen at all to the words of 
a doctor. In the same way people whose soul is diseased are unaware 
of their illness or fancy in addition that they are virtuous and healthy 
in their souls and hence do not listen at all to the words of a man who 
leads them in the right path, teaches them and puts them straight. 
§7. As to the people of these cities in particular, the souls of the 
people of the ignorant cities remain in a state of imperfection and 
necessarily require matter for their preservation, since no trace of 
truth whatsoever except the first intelligibles has been imprinted 
on them. Once the material substratum to which they owed their 
preservation perishes, those faculties of theirs, which needed that 
what has perished for their preservation, perish as well. But the 
form of that body remains whose preservation was due to those 
faculties of the soul which perished, which naturally depend for 
their preservation on that which has perished, and those faculties 
remain whose subsistence depends on that which survives. Once this 
too perishes and dissolves into something else, the thing which has 
remained [in the first instance] becomes a form for that thing 
into which the remaining matter has dissolved. Whenever it after- 
wards happens that that is also dissolved into something else the 
thing which has remained becomes a kind of form for that into which 
it has dissolved. Eventually it dissolves into the elements. The last 
remaining thing becomes the form of the elements. After that things 
procede differently: various existents arise out of those parts of the 
elements into which they have dissolved. When the mixture of those 
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parts happens to be such as to bring forth a human being, it becomes 
again a form for a human being; but when it happens that the mixture 
is such as to produce another species of animal or non-animal, it 
becomes again a form for that being. These are the men who perish 
and procede to nothingness, in the same way as cattle, beasts of 
prey and vipers. 

88. The dispositions of the soul which the people of the wicked 
city have acquired through holding the right views release their 
souls from matter, but those bad dispositions of the soul which they 
have acquired through bad actions are linked to the former dis- 
positions and then the former become blurred and conflict with 
them, and great distress befalls the soul from that conflict of the 
bad dispositions with the good ones. The good dispositions in turn 
conflict with the bad dispositions and then great distress befalls 
also the bad dispositions from the good ones, so that two kinds of 
great distress for the soul result from this twofold disturbance. And 
because these dispositions, which are the result of actions like those 
of the ignorant city, are in reality «bad», they are necessarily followed 
by great distress in the rational part of the soul, although the rational 
part remains unaware of the distress, because it is preoccupied by the 
material brought to it by the senses. But once it [the rational part] 
is on its own, it becomes aware of the distress which necessarily 
follows these dispositions and of the fact that it is freed from matter 
and isolated from the senses and from everything which is brought to 
them from the outside. In a similar way, as long as a man afflicted 
with sorrow is preoccupied by the things conveyed to him by the 
senses, he neither feels distress about the object of his sorrow nor 
does he become aware of it; but eventually the feeling of distress 
comes back to him when he is separated from his sense-perception. 
And as long as an ill person who feels pain is kept busy by certain 
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things, the distress caused by the pain of his illness is either less, or 
he is totally unaware of it, but when he is isolated from the things 
which kept him busy, he becomes aware of the pain, or the pain 
comes back to him. The same applies to the rational part; as long as 
it does not cease being kept busy by the things brought to it by the 
senses, it is unaware of the distress produced in it by the bad dispo- 
sitions linked to it; but when it is completely isolated from the 
senses, it feels or becomes aware of the distress produced by these 
dispositions, so that it remains in great distress through all eternity. 
If he is then joined by a man of that city who belongs to the same 
rank, the distress which each of them feels through joining the other 
increases, and since the number of those who thus join each other 

is infinite, their distress too increases endlessly as time passes. This 
then is misery, the opposite of felicity. 

$9. As to the people of the cities which have gone astray: the 
man who led them astray and turned them away from felicity for 
the sake of some of the aims of the people of the ignorant city, 
although knowing what felicity is, is himself one of the people of 
the wicked cities; therefore he alone but not the people of his city 
will be wretched. But the others will perish and ultimately dissolve 
in the same way as the people of the ignorant city. 

810. As to the people of the cities which have deliberately 
changed: if the man who made the change and led them astray was 
one of the people of the wicked cities, he alone will be wretched— 
whereas the rest of them will perish and dissolve just like the people 
of the ignorant city. The same will apply to everyone who led them 
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astray inadvertently and without meaning to. 

811. As to the people of the excellent city who are compelled 
and forced to act like the people of the ignorant city: since the 
man who is forced to do this feels discomfort in doing things of that 
kind, the fact that he persists in doing what he is forced to do does 
not produce in his soul a disposition which is contrary to the virtuous 
dispositions; hence those actions do not trouble him so that he be- 
comes like one of the people of the wicked city. Therefore the 
actions which he is performing against his will do not harm him. The 
virtuous man finds himself in that condition only when the man 
under whose rule-he lives is one of the people of the cities opposed 
to the excellent city or when he is compelled to live in the places 
of the people of the non-excellent cities. 


Chapter 17 
Philosophy and Religion 


81. The things in common which all the people of the excellent 
city ought to know are: (1) In the first place to know the First 
Cause and all its qualities; (2) then the immaterial existents and 
their specific qualities and the order of rank of each of them—until 
one reaches among these immaterial existents the Active Intellect — 
and the proper functions of each of them; (3) the celestial sub- 
stances and the qualities of each of them; then the natural bodies 
which are beneath them, and how they come to be and pass away, 
and that everything which happens among them happens according 
to order, perfection, providence, justice and wisdom and that there 
is neither neglect nor deficiency nor injustice among them in any 
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way whatsoever; (5) then the generation of man and how the facul- 
ties of the soul come to be and how the Active Intellect sheds light 
on them so that the first intelligibles and will and ‘choice’ сап arise; 
(6) then the first ruler and how ‘revelation’ (wahy) is brought about; 
(7) then the rulers who have to take his place when he is not avail- 
able at a given time; (8) then the excellent city and its people and 
the felicity which their souls ultimately reach, and the cities contrary 
to it and the condition to which their souls are reduced after death, 
some of them to wretchedness and the others to nothingness; and 
the excellent nations and the nations contrary to them. 

§2. Now these things can be known in two ways, either by being 
impressed on their souls as they really are or by being impressed on 
them through affinity and symbolic representation. In that case 
symbols arise in man’s minds, which reproduce them by imita- 
tion. The philosophers in the city are those who know these things 
through strict demonstrations and their own insight; those who are 
close to the philosophers know them as they really are through the 
insight of the philosophers, following them, assenting to their views 
and trusting them. But others know them through symbols which 
reproduce them by imitation, because neither nature nor habit has 
provided their minds with the gift to understand them as they are. 
Both are kinds of knowledge, but the knowledge of the philosophers 
is undoubtedly more excellent. Some of those who know them 
through symbols which reproduce them know them through sym- 
bols which are near to them, and some through symbols slightly 
more remote, and some through symbols which are even more 
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remote than these, and some through symbols which аге very remote 
indeed. Now, these things are reproduced by imitation for each 
nation and for the people of each city through those symbols which 
are best known to them. But what is best known often varies among 
nations, either most of it or part of it. Hence these things are ex- 
pressed for each nation in symbols other than those used for another 
nation. Therefore it is possible that excellent nations and excellent 
cities exist whose religions differ, although they all have as fheir 

goal one and the same felicity and the very same aims. 

83. When these things thus held in common are known through 
strict demonstrations, no ground for disagreement by argument can 
be found in them, neither by introducing sophistic fallacies nor by 
somebody’s lack of understanding: for then the point disputed would 
not be the thing itself but his wrong notion of it. But when they are 
known through symbols which reproduce them by imitation, grounds 
for objection may be found in these symbols, in some less, in others 
more, and grounds for objection will be more easily seen in some and 
less in others. It is not impossible that among those who know these 
things through such symbols, there is someone who puts his finger on 
the grounds for objection to those symbols and holds that they are 
inadequate and false. 

§4. There are different kinds of these people: first those who seek 
the right path. When one of them rejects anything as false, he will be 
lifted towards a better symbol which is nearer to the truth and is 
not open to that objection; and if he is satisfied with it, he will be 
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left where he is. When that better symbol is also rejected by him as 
false, he will be lifted to another rank, and if he is then satisfied with 
it, he will be left where he is. Whenever a symbol of a given standard 
is rejected by him as false, he will be lifted to a higher rank, but when 
he rejects all the symbols as false and has the strength and gift to 
understand the truth, he will be made to know the truth and will be 
placed into the class of those who take the philosophers as their 
authorities. If he is not yet satisfied with that and desires to acquire 
philosophical wisdom and has himself the strength and gift for it, 

he will be made to know it. 

85. A second kind is represented by those, who follow some aims 
of the ignorant city such as honour and wealth or some pleasure or 
else. They realise that the laws of the excellent city are in their way 
and hence turn against the views of the excellent city and try to 
reject them all as false, whether they are symbols of truth or a part 
of truth itself with which they have become acquainted. The refuta- 
tion of the symbols would be attempted by them in two ways: 

(a) through the grounds for objection which may be discovered in 
them, and (b) through sophistic fallacies and deliberate falsification; 
truth itself can be refuted only by sophistic fallacies and deliberate 
falsification. All this would be done for the sole purpose of excluding 
everything which could obstruct their way to the ignorant aim and 
show up its baseness. These people, then, ought not to participate 

in the excellent city. 

86. A third kind is represented by others who reject all the symbols 
as false because of the grounds for objection which can be found in 
them: and since, in addition, they fail to understand and to recognize 
the truth where it occurs in symbolic form, they reject symbols as 
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false which do not provide any grounds at all for objection. When 
they are lifted to the level of truth so that they are now in a position 
of knowing it, the inferior quality of their minds leads them astray 
again, so that they imagine truth as different from what it is in 
reality; they assume that what they hold is the very same as what 
the man who really knows the truth asserts to be the truth. When 
that [again] appears to them to be false, they fancy that what is 
rejected as false is that truth which is universally asserted to be the 
truth and not what they wrongly understood it to be. It thus occurs 
to them, for that very reason, to assume that there is no truth at all, 
that the man who fancies that he is led the right path to it is de- 
ceived and that the man who is supposed to lead people the right 
path is an impostor [and swindler] who is making statements of that 
kind as hankering after nothing else than a ruling position or some 
other good like it. Some of these people are driven to scepticism by 
considerations of that kind. To others among them it appears in a 
flash that truth exists in reality—as a thing appears in a flash at a 
distance or as people imagine things in sleep—but for some reasons 
he despairs of apprehending it and assumes it to be beyond his reach. 
So he makes it his aim to reject as false and bad what he has appre- 
hended at that time, bearing a grudge against those who know or 
fancy to have apprehended the truth. 
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Chapter 18 
Views of the Cities which are Ignorant of the True Good 


81. The cities of ‘ignorance’ and ‘error’ arise only when their religion 
is derived from a pernicious view of the Ancients. 

§2. Some people, for instance, maintained: (a) We see that every 
single existent which we observe constantly changes, and therefore its 
essence cannot be grasped, so that it is impossible to know which 
kind of essence it has; rather, whenever we wish to ascertain its 
essence in our minds, it has, while we are still in the act of finding it 
out, already changed so as to become something else, different from 
what we had just ascertained. Moreover (b), in addition to all that, 
we find the things which we observe to be in opposition to each 
other, each of them seeking to destroy the other. We see that each 
of them, as soon as it comes to be, is equipped, together with its 
very existence, with the means to preserve itself from destruction, 
to ward off the action of its opposite and to protect itself against 
it, and to destroy its opposite and to transform it into a body which 
is similar to it in species; and it is provided with means which enable 
it to make the other things serve it in what is useful for reaching its 
own best condition and securing its lasting existence. 

§3. Many of these things are provided with means to overpower 
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everything which obstructs them and the relation of each opposite 
to each opposite and to everything other than it is made in this 
way, so that it may seem to us that any of them is just the only one 
intended exclusively to attain the most noble condition. Therefore 
it is provided with means to press into service what is useful for 
reaching its best condition. Thus we see that many animals attack 
many other animals, and seek to ruin and destroy them, without 
gaining any apparent benefit from it, as if it were arranged by nature 
that nothing else but this particular animal should exist in the whole 
world or that the existence of any other animal would be regarded 
as harmful, its very existence being arranged with this purpose in 
view, although there is actually no other harm in the other animal 
apart from the mere fact of its existence. Moreover even if the 
other animals do not have this intention, it tries none the less to en- 
slave others in so far as it can use them. This is the way in which the 
relation between the different species is arranged, and in many cases 
the relation between different individuals of one and the same 
species is arranged in the same way. These existents are then let 
loose to try to overpower others and to fight each other, and the 
most able to overpower others counts as the most perfect. The 
victor will always either attempt to destroy the other, because it is 
in the other’s nature that his existence is detrimental and harmful for 
his own existence, or to press him into service and enslave him, 
because he considers that the other exists for his own sake only. We 
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also see things!? occurring without order, we see that the established 
ranks of the existents are not kept, we see many single things connec- 
ted closely with some being or non-being without deserving it. They 
said: This and the like of it is evident in the existents which we 
Observe and come to know. 

84. Some people said after that: This state is natural for the 
existents and this is the nature with which they are endowed; and 
what natural bodies do by their very nature ought to be done through 
acts of choice and will by those living beings which are free to choose 
and through deliberation by those which can deliberate. Therefore 
they held that cities ought to overpower and to fight each other, 
there being neither any ranks nor any established order, nor any 
place of honour or something else reserved for one and nobody else 
in particular according to merit; and that every man should keep any 
good he has to himself exclusively and seek to gain by force every 
good owned by another, and that the man who is most successful 
in overpowering whoever rises against him is most happy. 

85. Out of these views many specific views of the ignorant 
cities follow and arise in the cities. Some people maintained that 
mutual affection and attachment do not exist, neither by nature nor 
by a conscious act of will, that every human being ought to hate 
every other human being and that everybody ought to show dislike 
of everybody; that two people join forces only in case of necessity 


1° al-Farabi's expression ‘things’ is vague; he probably did not reproduce his source ade- 
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and do not unite except in case of need, and further, that even their 
association is based on the agreement that one should be the comman- 
der and the other submits himself to him. If some outside event 
compels them to associate and unite, their co-operation will go on 
while there is need and as long as the outside threat compels them. 
But when that emergency has passed, they ought again to dislike 

each other and separate. This, then, is the brutish (‘bestial’, ‘sub- 
human’) view among the views held by men. 

§6. Others were in favour of association, since they noticed that 
a man cannot satisfy all his needs in complete isolation, unless he 
has assistants and helpers each of whom provides him with some of 
his needs. 

§7. Some maintained that association should be brought about 
by force, the man who is in need of helpers gaining mastery over 
people by force and enslaving them, and with their help gaining 
mastery over others and enslaving them in turn; and that his helpers 
should not be his equals but people overcome by him in battle. 

For instance, he who has the greatest physical strength and the best 
weapons will prevail over some man and will, then, when the other 
one has been overcome, prevail with his help over some other man 
or a small group of people, and with their help over others, so that 
a number of helpers will be gathered round him gradually; once he 
has brought them together, he employs them as his tools and makes 
use of them in everything he desires. 

88. But others maintained that a bond of friendship and mutual 
affection has to be admitted to exist but disagree about the nature 
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of the bond which unites people. 

Some maintained that common descent from the same ancestor 
is such a bond, and that this is the factor which produces association, 
union, mutual friendship and co-operation so that they can subdue 
others and make it impossible for others to subdue them, difference 
(failure to agree) and dislike obviously being due to different ances- 
try. To share a particular ancestor who has lived not too long ago 
necessarily produces a stronger tie; but the more generally he is 
acknowledged as a common ancestor, the more the bond becomes 
necessarily weaker, and it will snap altogether when he is still more 
generally acknowledged and has lived a very long time ago. Then 
mutual dislike will take the place of mutual affection, only to be 
overcome in an emergency due to an outside event, as for instance 
to an evil which takes them by surprise against which they can only 
defend themselves by gathering numerous forces. 

Some maintained that common kinship is such a bond, brought 
about by intermarriage, that is to say when the men of one group 
marry the women of the other, and the men of the other marry the 
women of the first. 

Some maintained that such a bond between people is provided 
by having in common the first ruler who brought them together in 
the first instance and became their leader so that through him they 
became powerful and rich or obtained some other good which the 
people of the ignorant city consider to be a good. 

Some maintained that such a bond is brought about by oath and a 
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treatise of alliance and contracts which stipulate what everybody 
provides by himself without showing dislike to the others or letting 
them down. Their forces are united to overcome others and to 
defend themselves against being overcome by others. 

Others maintained that such a bond is brought about by similarity 
of character and inborn nature and by common language and speech 
and that these three features account for the differences between 
the nations. Every nation is united by this kind of bond. They 
ought, then, to love each other and dislike those who do not belong 
to their own nation; for the differences between the nations are 
due to these three features. 

Others maintained that such a bond is brought about by common 
residence, its closest form consisting in sharing the same house; next 
comes the sharing of the same road, next the sharing of the same 
quarter—and one recommends to be kind to the neighbour, for the 
neighbour is he who lives in the same road or the same quarter—then 
the sharing of the same city or of the region in which the city is 
situated. 

89. There are also factors which are thought to bring about a 
partial bond between a small group of people, between a handful 
and between two only;such as being together for a long time or 
sharing food and inebriating drink or sharing a profession or sharing 
an evil which overtakes them, and particularly when the evil is of 
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the same kind and they are together, because one can then comfort 
the other; or sharing some pleasure; or being together in places in 
which each may need the other, for instance companionship in 
overland travel and on ships. 

810. The Ancients went on saying: When different groups are 
distinguished from each other by one of these bond, i.e. tribe from 
tribe, or city-state from city-state, or league from league, or nation 
from nation, the distinctions between them are like distinctions be- 
tween individuals; for when individuals or groups differ in this 
respect, it comes to the same. They ought then to try to overcome 
each other and fall out against each other, the objects of their fight 
for superiority being security, honour, wealth, pleasures and all 
the ways and means of getting them. Each group should aim at 
seizing by force all the goods of this kind which the other group 
happens to own and at making them over to itself, this being the 
relation of everybody to everybody. The group which gains 
superiority over the other in this way is to be called successful, 
happy and blessed. These are the things which are natural, either to 
every individual or to every group, and they follow closely the 
nature of the natural existents. But what corresponds to nature 
is justice, and justice is then identical with superiority gained by 
force. Justice is to defeat by force every possible group of men 
which happens to be in one°s way; and the defeated either loses his 
physical integrity in his defeat and then dies and perishes, and the 
victor remains alone in existence, or he loses his position of honour 
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in his defeat, and then will survive in an inferior status or be enslaved 
by the victorious group and will do what is most useful for the victor, 
in securing for him the good for the sake of which he started the 
fight, and he will go on doing it. The enslavement of the defeated by 
the victor is also just, and that the defeated thus does what is most 
useful for the victor is also just. Natural justice consists in all this, 
and this is moral excellence, and these actions are morally excellent. 
When the victorious group takes possession of the goods [of the 
defeated], a greater share of those goods ought to be given to those 
who contributed more to their conquest, and a smaller share to 
those who made a lesser contribution. When the goods they obtained 
by force consisted in honour, more honour should be given to those 
who fought better, and more property if this was the good they were 
fighting for, and the same should apply to all the other goods. 
According to them, this also is natural justice. 

§11. [The Ancients] went on saying: In the case of other things 
to which the term ‘justice’ is applied, such as justice in buying and 
selling, or restitution of deposits, or neither taking anything by 
force nor doing any wrong and the like of it, people apply the term 
‘justice’ primarily to actions which are the outcome of fear and 
weakness, and when a danger coming from the outside makes it 
imperative. For each of them, whether they are two persons or two 
groups, are either equal in strength or dominate in turn. That situ- 
ation continues for some time, and each of them gets a taste of both 
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conditions; eventually it becomes intolerable for both. Then they 
get together and come to fair terms; both give up a part of what 
they have contended for in favour of the other, so that they will 
both have a share of it; and both stipulate not to aim at taking 

away anything from the other except on peacefully negotiated 
terms. In that way, then, arise the established laws of buying and 
selling and the mutual exchange of honours and kindness and other 
things of that kind. But that happens only when everybody feels 
weak in relation to everybody and everybody is afraid of everybody. 
As long as this kind of mutual relationship persists, they must make 
common cause. But when one of them becomes stronger, he must 
break the covenant and aim at conquest by force. Or it happens that 
two parties are afflicted by some evil from the outside and realize 
that they can repel it only by getting together and abandoning the 
fight for supremacy: they make common cause as long as the 
emergency lasts. Or each of the two may think of something they 
both wish to get by force but each of them notices that he can 
attain it only with the aid of the other or by making common 

cause with him: they give up the fight with each other for supre- 
macy as long as that situation lasts, and then they will oppose each 
other again.—Now, when a balance of power between the conflicting 
parties has been established for one of these reasons and has lasted 
for a long time, and a new generation has grown up under such cir- 
cumstances, i.e. people who did not know how it all arose, they will 
think that justice is what they find in their own day and will be 
unaware that it is just fear and weakness, and they will thus be 
deceived by using the term ‘justice’ in that way. Who then applies 
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the rules of that so-called justice is either weak and afraid that some- 
one may harm him with the very thing which he feels himself desiring 
to do to the other, or is misled [with regard to the real state of 
affairs] . 

812. The case of piety is similar. To say there is a god who governs 
the world, and that spiritual things exist who govern and oversee 
every nation; to render homage to the god and the spiritual existents, 
to pray to them and to sing to them hymns of praise and reverence; 
to believe that, when men do that and give up many of the cherished 
goods of this world and behave in this way persistently, they will be 
rewarded and compensated with wonderful goods which they attain 
after death; and that, if they do not adhere to any of these things 
and prefer the goods of this life, they will be punished for it after 
their death and requited with terrible evils which will befall them in 
the world-to-come--all these attitudes are kinds of tricks and ruses 
used by people against people; for they are tricks and contrivances 
found out by men who are too weak to gain these goods by force, 
in tough and open fight, and are ruses used by those who lack the 
strength to fight openly and forcefully with their body and their 
weapons. His deliberation and his tricks are sufficient (?) to 
frighten and subdue them so that they will give up all these goods 
or some of them in order that those others may enjoy them who 
are too weak to take them in open fight and by force. For those 
men who cling to these goods are mistakenly believed not to covet 
them and they are considered to be virtuous. And hence one trusts 
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them and is not on one's guard, and does neither fear nor suspect 
them, while their true design remains hidden and their way of life is 
described as the divine way. Their outward appearance is then that 
of a man who does not want all these goods for himself, and thus 
that mock appearance becomes a cause for being honoured and 
respected and being entitled to all the other goods. Everybody sub- 
mits himself to him, he is loved, and the fact that he gives in to his 
passions in everything is not disproved, on the contrary, the evil he 
does is considered by everybody as good. In that way, he succeeds 
in taking away by force from everybody positions of honour and 
sovereignty, possessions and pleasures and freedom (to do what he 
likes). All these mock attitudes are only assumed for the sake of 
these goods. As the hunting of wild beasts is partly done by tough- 
ness and open fight, and partly by deceit and ruse, these goods are 
taken sometimes by tough fight and sometimes by deceit and stalking, 
i.e. a man giving the impression that his apparent design is something 
utterly different from his real design, so that one fails to be on one’s 
guard, does not take precautions and dispute his claim, and he thus 
gets easily what he is after. When he clings to these things and 
applies himself consistently to them in order to reach what is in 

fact intended—namely, to obtain one or all of these things openly— 
publicly he is considered happy and successful, clever and wise and 
knowledgeable and understanding, and is highly esteemed and 
honoured and praised by all. But if he does it for its own sake and 
not in order to obtain these false goods in that way, people think 
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that he is cheated and deceived, is wretched, foolish, lacking in 
intelligence, ignorant of his good fortune, contemptible, without 
value and worthy of blame. Many, however, ironically pretend to 
praise him; some support him because they do not want him to 
harrass them and to deprive them of any of their possessions but 
want him to leave them to them so that there will be plenty for 
themselves and for others, and some praise his way of life and his 
conduct for fear he may deprive those who do not share it of their 
property. Other people praise and proclaim him happy because 
they are deceived in the same way as he is. 

§13. These and similar views are the ignorant views which 
arise in the minds of many people as a result of their observations 
of events among existent things. 

Once people have acquired goods by force, these goods ought 
to be preserved and kept, and to be added to and increased, for if 
that were not done, they would run out. 

§14. Thus some of the Ancients came to maintain that they all 
should always strive to overcome others by force and should when- 
ever they had overcome one group advance against another. 

But others wish to provide, preserve and increase their possessions 
both from their own resources and from the resources of others. 
From their own resources by voluntary commercial transactions 
like buying and selling, mutual credit and the like; from the 
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resources of others by force. Others maintained that they should 
obtain an increase of their possessions in both these ways from 
others. Others maintained that they might achieve the same by 
dividing themselves into two groups, one which would increase 
and replenish their possessions through trade, and another which 
would gain more goods from others by force; thus two groups 
would emerge, each of them being concerned with a particular 
purpose, one for conquest by force and one for arrangements by 
consent. Some of these people maintained that the trading group 
should consist of their women and the fighting group of their men; 
if someone turns out to be too weak for fighting, he should be 
transferred to the trading group, and if he is no good either for war 
or for trade, he should be classed as redundant. But others main- 
tained that the trading group should consist of other people, of 
strangers whom they subjugated and enslaved so that they would 
provide for their material needs and for the preservation, supply 
and increase of the goods which they had taken from them by force. 
815. Others said: War and victory among the existents is between 
different species only, whereas for all those who belong to the same 
species, the very species is a uniting bond, and they have to live in 
peace with each other for its sake. In the case of mankind, common 
humanity is this uniting bond, and hence men ought to live in peace 
with each other, because they all belong to the common species 
‘man’. They may however prevail by force over other animals, which 
they can make use of, and leave alone those from which they cannot 
benefit. Those animals which are not only useless but also harmful 
should be deprived of their existence altogether; but those of them 
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which are not harmful should be left alone. 

816. The same people said: Under these circumstances, the goods 
which men are used to acquire from other men ought to be obtained 
by voluntary transactions; and those which are usually acquired and 
provided from all the other species ought to be obtained by force, 
since animals have no speech and hence cannot enter into voluntary 
transactions by consent. 

817. The same people said: This behaviour is natural to man, 
whereas a man who tries to overcome other men acts, in doing this, 
against the rule of nature. But since it is unavoidable that some 
nation or group should exist which abandons what is natural to 
man and aims at getting by force from the other group goods which 
are not its own, the ‘natural’ nation or group is compelled to have 
people in its midst who are set aside both for defence against such 
aggressors when they attack with the intention of conquering them 
for fighting to recover any possession of the ‘natural’ nation, which 
the aggressors have taken by force. There will be, then, in each 
group two forces, one for war and defence, and one for establishing 
peaceful relations. But the defence force is not meant to act of its 
own spontaneous will but only if an attack from the outside compels 
it. 

Thus these people [whose views have been described in §§ 15-17] 
hold views opposite to the views of those [which have been described 
in the paragraphs preceding §15]. The first group thinks that peace 
is brought about by an outside factor, whereas the second group 
thinks that it is war which is brought about by an outside factor. 

§18. This view brings about the rise of cities of peace [as an | 
additional kind] among the ignorant cities, some of them being ! 
cities of necessity, others cities of meanness, others cities of depra- 
vity, others cities of honour, and others democracies. The aim of 
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the people of all these cities, except democracy, is one kind of the 
aims just mentioned, whereas the democratic people have many 
aims, comprehending the aims of all the cities. War and defence, 
which the cities of peace are compelled to take on, are undertaken 
either by all the citizens or by one particular group. In this case the 
people of the city consist of two groups, one which is capable of 
war and defence, and one which is not. Thus they try to preserve 
the goods which they possess. This section of the people of the 
ignorant city [88 15-18] is free from everything unsound in their 
souls, whereas that former section [88 1-14] is bad, because they 
maintain that the good consists in ruling by force, to be attained 
in two ways, by straight attack and by deceit: Whoever is capable 
of straightforward attack will act accordingly and who is not, will 
succeed by cheating, fraud and treachery, ruse, hypocrisy, deceit 
and leading people astray. 


Chapter 19 
Views of the Cities which Miss the Right Path 


81. Others believed that there is a felicity and a perfection which 
man reaches after his death and in the life-to-come, and there are 
true virtues and truly excellent actions by which felicity after death 
will be attained. They looked round and, lo, the observations of our 
senses in the case of the natural existents can obviously not be re- 
jected and denied as such. But they assumed that to admit that all 
of them are natural as they are observed would necessarily entail 
adopting the assumptions of the citizens of the ignorant city. 
Therefore they thought it right to assume that the natural 
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existents as observed in this state have another existence different 
from the existence observed today [i.e. in our earthly life] and that 
this existence which they have today is unnatural for them, indeed 
contrary to the existence which is natural for them, and that one 
ought voluntarily to direct one’s aim and action towards bringing 
this existence to an end so that the other existence which is the 
natural perfection emerges; because this our present existence is 
the obstacle on man’s road to perfection: once it is brought to an 
end, perfection will emerge. 

§2. Others maintain that the existents do have their real existence 
today, but that other things are now joined to and mixed up with 
them which impair and ruin them and which prevent them from 
fulfilling their proper functions and make many of them appear 
in a wrong form. Thus it was assumed, for instance, that what is 
not man is man, and that what is man is not man, and what is 
man’s proper way of acting is not his proper way of acting, and 
that what is not his proper way of acting is his proper way of acting, 
so that man at the present time will not do what he should do and 
will do what he should not do, and it is maintained that many things 
are true which are not, and that many are absurd which are not. 

§3. According to both these two views, these people are in favour 
of doing away with the existence of which we are aware through 
our senses, so that that other existence may emerge.?? They hold 
that man is one of the natural existents, and that his present exis- 
tence is not his natural existence, but that his natural existence is 
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different and not the same, and that his present existence is contrary 
to that other existence and prevents him from reaching it; and that 
the existence which man has today is involuntary and unnatural?!. 
84. Hence some people held that the connection of the soul with 
the body is not natural for man and that the real man is the soul 
and that the connection of the body with man impairs the soul 
and changes its actions, that vices arise in the soul'only because the 
body is connected with it, and that its perfection and its excellence 
consists in its release from the body, that in its state of felicity it is 
in no need of a body, and that also for attaining felicity it can dis- 
pense with the body as well as with the exterior goods such as wealth, 
neighbours, friends and fellow-citizens, and that only man’s corporeal 
existence calls for associations in the city and other exterior goods. 
Therefore they held that this corporeal existence should be cast off 
altogether. 
§5. Others held that the body is natural for man but that it is 
the ‘accidents’ of the soul which are unnatural ??and indeed a mis- 
fortune for him?? and that the perfect virtue by which felicity is 
attained consists in doing away with them and mortifying them. 
Some people applied that view to all the accidents like wrath and 
desire and their likes, because they held that they are the causes 
for choosing goods which are not really goods such as honour, riches 
and pleasure, and that the choice of force is just the result of wrath 
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and the irascible faculty and that antagonism and dislike arise through 
them. Therefore they were in favour of doing away with them all. 

Some people applied that view to desire and wrath and their likes 
only, and maintained that virtue and perfection consist in doing 
away with both of them. Some people applied that view to other 
accidents, like jealousy and niggardliness, and their likes. 

86. Therefore some people came to maintain that the source which 
supplies the natural existence is not the same which supplies the 
existence which the soul has now, and that the cause which produces 
desire and wrath and the other accidents of the soul is contrary to 
the cause which supplies the rational part. Some of them made the 
opposition of two agents the cause of that condition, like Empedocles, 
others made the cause of it the opposition of the matters, like 
Parmenides in his exoteric views, and other naturalists besides him. 

From these views derives a saying reported of many of the Ancients: 
‘Die voluntarily so as to live naturally’. For they maintain that there 
are two kinds of death, a natural and a voluntary death, and they 
mean by ‘voluntary death’ to do away with the accidents of the soul 
such as desire and wrath, and by ‘natural death’ the separation of 
soul and body, and understand by ‘life according to nature’ perfection 
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and felicity. This is maintained by those who hold the view that 
the accidents of the soul are involuntary in man. 

87. Out of these pernicious views of the Ancients which we have 
surveyed views have developed from which religions have been 
derived in many of the cities which miss the right path. 

88. Others had observed those modes of the natural existents 
of which we have spoken before in detail [Chapter 18 § 2] —namely 
that they exist in different ways and mutual opposition and are at 
one time in existence and at another time not—and had taken note 
of the other modes which we have explained. This led them to assume 
that the existents which are now being apprehended by the senses or 
by reason have no definable substances, that none of them has a 
specific nature, so that its substance would be that nature alone and 
exclusively and nothing else, but that the substance of each of them 
consists of many infinite things, as in the case of man for instance. 
For the meaning of this word is something undefinable in substance, 
his substance however and what is understood by it are of an infinite 
number. But what we sense of its substance now is the object of this 
sensation; and similarly what we apprehend of it by reason is pre- 
cisely what we assert to apprehend of it today, whereas it may itself 
well be something else different from what it appears now to be to 
our reason and to our sense-perception. The same applies to every- 
thing which exists at the present time; for its substance is not only 
what the spoken word which expresses it is understood to mean 
now, but this and other things beside it belonging to what we did 
neither grasp by sense nor by reason before; had that [to which 
those other things belong] been put in the place of this which exists 
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at the present time, we would then have grasped it by sense or by 
reason. However, what actually has come into existence is this. If, 
then, someone does not say that what is understood of every verbal 
expression is not only what we grasp by our reason now but also 
other things of an unlimited number, and rather says it is this and it 
may be different from this, being something we have not yet grasped 
by reason, that makes no difference; for when something which is 
admissible and possible is posited as existent, it does not entail an 
absurdity or an impossibility. The same applies to everything which, 
according to our present view, may not be different or cannot be dif- 
ferent but may well be different; and it may well be that it is not 
absolutely necessary that three times three is nine, and that that is 
not the nature of that multiplication, but that it is possible that the 
outcome of that operation is a different number, or any chance 
existent whatsoever and no number, or something else still which we 
apprehend neither by our senses nor by our reason. There may, 
rather, be an unlimited number of sensibles and intelligibles which so 
far have not been apprehended either by the senses or by reason or 
have not existed and therefore could not have been apprehended by 
either senses or reason. 

Likewise, anything that resulted from a thing did not result 
because the substance of that thing has made this necessary, but 
because it happened so by chance, or because an outside agent 
brought the second thing into being simultaneously with the first 
thing, or at the time at which it came to be, or simultaneously with 
one of its modes (alnval). Thus, whatever exists now exists as it is 
now either by chance or because an outside agent brought it into 
existence. It would have been possible that instead of what is under- 
stood by the word ‘man’ today some other and different meaning 
were given to this word. 
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But from among all those meanings which that agent could have 
given to this word, it wished to give it just this. As a result we sense 
and understand this one meaning only. This view is of the same kind 
as the view that the opposite or the contrary of everything which we 
apprehend by reason today could have been true but that it has so 
happened to us by chance, or that we were made to imagine (wahm) 
that truth and verity is just that which we see now, for the meaning 
of the word ‘man’ could be something other and different from its 
present day meaning, or other things of an unlimited number. Each 
of these is, however, the nature of the essence understood. For if 
this essence and that which is understood by reason today are one 
and the same thing, then what is meant by the word ‘man’ is nothing 
else or different but its present day meaning. If on the other hand the 
meanings of ‘man’ are not one in number but many and of different 
definitions, then the word ‘man’ is applied to them homonymically. 
And if they are at the same time of those things which may appear 
in existence simultaneously (not mutually exclusive), they are like 
what is called today by the name ‘eye’ [or spring, ayn], and these 
are also things of an unlimited number existing simultaneously. If 
they are of those things which cannot exist simultaneously but 
follow each other consecutively, they are contrary or altogether 
opposite. If they are opposite to one another, being either unlimited 
in number or limited, it follows that, for every thing that we may 
think could have no alternative or contradiction, there may indeed 
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Chapter 19: Views of the Cities which Miss the Right Path 


be a contradiction, contrast or complete opposite which is also true, 
either instead of it or simultaneously with it. 

From this would follow that either no statement whatsoever is 
true, ог that everything stated is true and that there is nothing im- 
possible at all. For if a given thing is posited to be the nature of 
another thing, it is possible that it be other than what is understood 
by the word ‘man’ today, this ‘other’ being something the identity 
of which is unknown to us as yet, but which might come into exis- 
tence and thus be liable to be apprehended by the senses and by 
reason, and understood, though it is not intelligible according to our 
view today. And of this thing, which we do not know today what 
it is, the opposite or contrary is also possible altogether. Thus what 
is impossible in our view is possibly not impossible. 

§9. This view and those of its kind make away with philosophy 
by impressing on the minds that impossible things are true, by 
claiming that all things can possibly exist in their substances in 
opposite existences and in an unlimited number of existences with 
their substances and accidents. And they hold nothing at all to 
be impossible. 
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The Summary 
(by Yahya b. ‘Adi?) 


The summary of the nineteen chapters, plus the Addenda, which follows in 
manuscripts P and B only, are not written by al-Farabi himself, to whom the 
division into chapters (abwab) and sections (fusiil) is due (see above, р. 20). 
There can, however, be no doubt that it must go back to the second half of 

the tenth century of our era. The list of chapters is almost completely repro- 
duced in al-Mas'üdi's Tanbih! which was published in 345/956, seven years 
after al-Farabi’s death; it appears in full in the oldest extant MS. of the work, 

P (dated 463/1070, see pp. 22 ff. above), which represents the tradition of the 
text within the school of the Baghdad Christian Aristotelians, and is thus closely 
connected with al-Farabi himself. (To recall, Abu Nasr Yahya b. Jarir, the scribe 
of P, is also acquainted with the division of the work into six fusul, see Text, 

p. 100,1. 10). With the exception of the group of MSS. which depend on Y 

(see pp. 27 ff. above) the main part of the summary is reproduced in all the 
later MSS. consulted. The first section of the additional part (p. 50) can also 

be safely dated the second half of the tenth century, since here I follow the 
extremely suggestive guess of M. Schwarz—Abü Ishaq is Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah, 

a grammarian in Baghdad from Najiram near Basra,? who is referred to as a 
friend in the introduction of al-Farabi’s essay against astrology? and may well 
have been the editor of this particular essay. He was still active about A.D. 
970.* His teacher, the Basran grammarian al-Zajjaj, died in 928 in Baghdad. Abü 
Ishaq is believed to have been alive when the Addendum to the Summary was 
written down (ayyadahü Allah p. 50, l. 1). 

Old then as the Summary obviously is, it contains too many statements 
which one hesitates very much to attribute to al-Farabi himself, but which 
may very well have been written by a pupil or an editor—quite apart from the 
fact that he is introduced as no longer being alive (p. 52,1. 1). 

I discuss first the summaries of the contents of the nineteen chapters, and 
secondly the Addenda, one of which (p. 50) is given in the name of Abi Ishaq 
and the two following (which are of a different character) in the name of 
al-Farabi himself (pp. 52-54). 

The Summary introduces certain identifications of philosophical and religious 
terms which al-Farabi does not care to discuss in this work, either because he 
thought them to be self-evident and could expect his readers to know what he 
had explained before elsewhere, or because he did not consider it to be im- 
portant in the present context. The Summary states that Chapter 1 treats of 
Allah (p. 38,1. 6) and that the minor celestial beings, the Angels, are treated 
in Chapters 2 (р. 38, 1. 12) and 6 (p. 40, 1. 16). The author of the Summary had 


1 Al-Mas'üdi [2] pp. 117,1. 2-119,1. 5. ? Brockelmann, Supp. i, p. 201. no. 2a. 
з Al-Farabi [1] pp. 104-170. * Al-Qifti [1], vol. i, no. 102; al-Suyüti, p. 181. 
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no difficulty in finding these equations in a prominent passage of the Kitab 
al-Siyása, for instance? ; whoever composed the Addenda could find the 
description of the Active Intellect as the Trustworthy Spirit and the Spirit of 
Holiness (p. 52, 1. 10) on the same page of the same work. The contents of 
Chapters 1, 2 and 3 are not described correctly: what the Summary reports as 
the contents of Chapter 1 corresponds to Chapters 1 and 2 of the actual work 
(pp. 56-100); what it reports as the contents of Chapters 2 and 3 corresponds 
to Chapter 3 (pp. 100-104). What is reported (p. 44, 11. 8-11) as the contents 
of Chapter 12 does not correspond to anything within the actual text of 
al-Fárabi. The term ‘the representative part’ (al-juz ' al-mutakhayyil—p. 46, 1. 4) 
instead of ‘the representative faculty’ does not appear at all in al-Farabi's text, 
neither in Chapter 14 nor elsewhere. The precise meaning of wahy, ‘revelation’, 
as being identical with the supreme insight of the metaphysician (Chapter 15 
§10, p. 244 and Commentary, p. 441) is completely misunderstood, as is 
al-Farabi’s very different view of visionary prophecy, nubuwwa (Chapter 14 
§§9-10, p. 224 and Commentary, p. 420 f.). He does not mention wahy in his 
account of Chapter 15 at all and introduces it instead, wrongly, in his account 
of Chapter 14 (p. 46, Il. 7 ff.) connecting it with divination in dreams etc. The 
author of the Summary is obviously unaware of one of the most fundamental 
distinctions made by al-Farabi in this his latest and, in my view, most mature 
work. 

There are three sections of the Addenda, to be discussed separately, one 
(р. 50) in the name of the grammarian Abii Ishaq (see above p. 331); the 
second (p. 52 Il. 1-6) in the name of Abū Nasr al-Farabi himself, ‘God have 
mercy upon him', may well be a literal quotation from a work I am unable to 
identify, whereas the third (pp. 52,1. 7-54,1. 9) is most likely due to the writer 
who compiled the Summary of Chapters 1-19. 

It would not be unlikely for any early follower of al-Farábi to have dis- 
cussed the non-technical meaning of madina in non-technical, non-philosophical 
Arabic and to refer to the view of a well-known contemporary grammarian who 
appears to have been closely acquainted with the philosopher. The meaning 
described does not agree with the equation madina: polis which had been 
introduced by the translators of Greek philosophy into Arabic. Al-Farabi does 
not seem to be aware of the problem, and no reference to the reported popular 
meaning of the term is to be found in his book. It would be, I think, a fasci- 
nating and rewarding task to discuss the use and development of the term 
madina both in Arabic and the cognate semitic languages, but this cannot be 
done in the present context.® 

A not very close parallel to p. 52,11. 1-6, referring to the ancient philoso- 
phers' definition of madina according to al-Farabi, exists in the Fusül 
muntaza'a? where an ancient definition of ‘city’ and ‘household’ is reported 
and also ‘dwellings under the earth’ are mentioned. No use of al-Farabi`s 
alleged statement is made in the body of the work. 


5 Al-Farabi [28] pp. 31,1. 12: 32, 1. 5. $ See Lapidus: А.Н. Hourani. 
? Al- 


Várabi [18] 820, [19] 822. 
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The lines which follow these remarks on the meaning of madina (p. 52, 

ll. 7 ff.) make strange reading. It is obvious that al-Farabi’s work deals with 
questions of (natural) theology (ilahiyyat) in the Aristotelian meaning of the 
term, physics and natural science, and ethics.® A division on these lines would 
be as follows: Section I (Chs. 1-2) = theology; Sections II and III (Chs. 3-9) = 
physics; Sections IV-VI (Chs. 10-19) = ethics, dealing with everything con- 
cerned specifically with man. But al-Farabi, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi'a 
and to the manuscripts, preferred a division into six sections (fusül). It is not 
impossible that al-Farabi may at some time have suggested such a tripartite 
division, but there is no other evidence of it. Lines 9-10 do not make any 
sense to me. 

The rest of the Addenda emphasizes, on the whole correctly, the importance 
of the Active Intellect according to al-Farabi, and does not require any special 
comment here (see Chapter 13 82, pp. 199 ff. and Commentary, pp. 402 ff.). The 
distinction between nubuwwa and wahy appears to be blurred but, apart from 
this, Chapter 15 810 is referred to adequately. The author adds that the Active 
Intellect is in charge, as it were, not only of man but also of the whole sub- 
lunar world (p. 54, 11. 4 ff.). The Active Intellect as dator formarum is helped in 
this task by the celestial bodies. Al-Farabi does not deal with this aspect of the 
Active Intellect in the present work but he mentions it elsewhere (see Commen- 
tary, p. 363), and Ibn Sina shares his view. It is of no importance for him in 
this mainly ‘political’ work. The author must, however, be wrong in attributing 
this view to Alexander of Aphrodisias (p. 54, ll. 3 ff.), who identified the Active 
Intellect with the First Cause and did not make it an inferior special entity in 
its own right, and Stephanus of Alexandria in the seventh century was still 
quite aware of this fact.? But wrong attributions of neo-Platonic writings to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias were not unusual in late Antiquity, as is known, 
for instance, in the case of the commentary on Metaph. Lambda which we read 
in our editions of the Greek text and of the frequent confusion of Proclus and 
Alexander in the Arabic tradition.!? The author of the Addenda may then have 
got his information from an otherwise unknown spurious writing of Alexander. 


SECTIONI 
(Chapters 1 and 2) 


This opening portion of the book contains the essentials of the special brand of 
Greek natural theology which the Muslim al-Farabi chose to adopt. It is meant 
to provide the master-key to a rational understanding of Islam, the third and 
most recent Hebraic religion, which had arisen in the Eastern Mediterranean two 
and a half centuries before he was born. Islam presented itself to him in the 
religious documents available, i.e. in the first instance in revealed scripture 
° This is obviously meant by iradl (‘voluntary’). 
° See Alexander [2] p. 89, ll. 9 ff. (known to al-Farabi); Johannes Philoponus [3] p. 535, 


11. 20 ff.; R. Walzer [5]. 
'? Endress [3] pp. 7, 55-8, 241. 
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(the Qur'an), the so-called Religious Law (Shari‘a), the oral traditions about the 
Prophet—(Hadith), and the early stage of an apologetic Islamic theology 
(Kalàm).!! He found his metaphysical thought also particularly useful in opening 
up a new approach to the understanding and propagation of a brand of the 
Shi'a view of the Caliphate which had more and more grown in strength during 
his lifetime and with which he was in sympathy: the Imamiyya (see рр. 17 ff. 
above). 

The Greek tradition—or the special authority—on which al-Farabi depends is 
in itself the result of the convergence of different lines of reasoning which had 
started centuries before. This is by no means a phenomenon unheard of in the 
history of ancient philosophy in the days of the Roman Empire, which repre- 
sents a late stage in an unbroken continuity of thought. But the amalgam pro- 
duced is none the less a real blend of its various elements; they appear mutually 
complementary. The author—if one is entitled to speak of a particular person— 
may have lived shortly after A.D. 500. He was not a philosophical genius like 
Plotinus, but a serious and thorough thinker and by no means a spineless eclectic 
or simply a compiling doxographer. He seems to have been very much aware of 
what he was attempting to do, and so was al-Farabi when he decided about three 
centuries later to follow his lead.12 

In Chapter 1 al-Farabi looks at the First Cause, a term familiar to Greek 
philosophers since Aristotle. There cannot be any doubt that such a First Cause 
exists, but it can be argued what it is like. In 881-5 it is mainly described in 
negative terms; the otherness and remoteness, the uniqueness and transcendence 
of the One, the Highest Being, is thus brought out most impressively. This way 
of arguing is very widespread in late Greek thought, and commonly known from 
Middle Platonism and Plotinus (see above, pp. 12 and 15, n. 49). It also serves 
to emphasize the One’s absolute difference from the beings of the celestial and 
sublunary world. In §6 the emphasis shifts to stressing the supremacy of the 
First from a positive point of view. It is now shown to be pure Mind (nus, ‘aql) 
as well, in agreement with Aristotle, later Peripatetic thought and the so-called 
Middle Academy. Plotinus' view that the Divine Mind is subordinate to the 
One and holds a secondary rank is ignored. This is not the usual way of stating 
this relationship in later Greek philosophy (see p. 12, n. 38 above). In addition, 
in 8812-15 the One is also endowed with other positive features, of ultimately 
Aristotelian origin, but to be found also in Plotinus. In Chapter 2 881-3 the One 
is described from a different perspective. There is no longer any Aristotelian 
ancestry for introducing it as the eternal and inexhaustible source of emanation. 
The One is the timeless fountain-head of all being, the continuous and eternal 
creator of an eternal world. “It is a relationship of timeless independence by 
which the intelligible world is sustained in eternal being, the sensible world in 
a perpetual harmony.’ This lower world is arranged according to rank, its com- 
ponents are united in sympathy and love, and its structure is based on justice, 
brought about by the First Cause's bounty and generosity. This is the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus, novel in his own time and of great historical importance.'? 


11 See p. 13 above. 12 See R. Walzer [17] pp. 286 ff. 
13 Dodds [1] pp. 129 ff. 
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Chapter 1 887-10 (on 811 see below, Comm. р. 349) and Chapter 2 
884-5 provide the philosopher's answer to the discussion of a number of divine 
names which the Muslim theologians had inherited from neo-Platonic and Christian 
predecessors (see p. 16 above). 


Chapter 1 
§1 


The First Cause is of the highest excellence and perfection, and it is un- 
ceasing actuality. It is eternal, ungenerated and everlasting. Nothing equals it in 
essence and rank. It owes its existence to none of the four causes which Aristotle 
and his great Greek and Arabic followers recognized. It is immaterial, and hence 
without ‘form’, it has no ulterior purpose, and there is no higher or lower 
efficient cause which could have brought it into being. 

The gist of this paragraph is self-evident. But a few of the topics briefly 
mentioned appear to require short explanations. 

No existence at all can be like its existence, it is one and unique (p. 56, 

1. 13). Here a well established Greek tenet! and a basic Islamic conviction!5 — 
especially if understood in the Mu‘tazilite way—almost coincide, as so often. 
Al-Farabi expands the various arguments of the philosophers at some length 
in §§ 2-5. He proceeds very differently from al-Kindi in his First Philosophy. 
He does not describe the First Cause. 

The First is perfect, in the absolute meaning of the term, it is in no way 
deficient (p. 56, ll. 11 ff.). This may well be considered against the background 
of the gradually descending scale of perfection which is manifest to the philo- 
sophical student of the world. The ten separate intellects are less perfect than 
the First, but a real deficiency, though of a small kind, is not to be noticed 
before we reach the celestial bodies which are contrary to each other; see Chapter 
7 810 (p. 130, Il. 14 ff.). There is, however, a gradual descent from the utmost 
perfection of the First to the inferior ranks within the world above the moon, 
the most deficient intellect being the eleventh intellect (the Active Intellect, see 
Chapter 13 82, p. 202,1. 8) and the lowest sphere that of the moon (see Chapter 
6 82, p. 114,1. 14); for the further deterioration in the sublunary world, see 
Chapter 2 82, about the grades of emanation in general (pp. 94, ll. 5 ff.). Prime 
matter is the most inferior and the most deficient existent of all (Chapter 6 
81, pp. 112,1. 8).!6 

The First Cause is immaterial (р. 58,1. 1; cf. 86). Equally immaterial and 
incorporeal, though belonging to a different order of existence, are the ten 
separate intellects; see Chapter 3 (p. 100, 11. 11 ff.) and Chapter 6 882 ff. Men 
can reach their level after death, once they are released from matter and can do 
without a body, and thus devote themselves exclusively to thought (see 811, 

p. 80, ll. 16 ff., and particularly Chapter 16 882 and 3). Matter (and the 
corresponding term ‘form’) is, however, in true Aristotelian fashion, at home 


14 Dodds [6] pp. 312 and 347. 
15 See e.g. Qur'an, Sūra 42, v.11: God is ‘unlike all creation’. 
1 See р. 7 above. 
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in the world of becoming and therefore discussed at some length in Chapters 

4, 5, and particularly 8, 9 and 12 (see also Chapter 1 83 and Comm. p. 340 f.). 
As in the case of its Greek equivalent, ‘matter’ can be understood as a relative 
concept as well; see for example Chapter 10 89 —where the lower faculties of 
the soul are successively described as the ‘matter’ of the higher ones—and, 
similarly, Chapter 15 89 (p. 242, ll. 6 ff.)—where the relations between the 
different stages of the human intellect are similarly explained in terms of matter 
and form, as it were. The ‘material intellect’ (the nus hylikos of Alexander) is 
worth mentioning in this context (see Chapter 13 82). 

Immaterial forms (p. 58, 1. 3). Al-Farabi appears to reject altogether the 
possibility of an immaterial form—an ahylon eidos, in Alexander's terminology! 
—and hence disagrees with Alexander's description of the First as *form'!5: 
‘He is then a separate unique form (sura), incorporeal, eternal a parte ante 
(azali) and everlasting’. This is also somehow accepted by Ibn Rushd!9. In 
denying that the First Cause has a form or is a form, al-Farabi prefers the neo- 
Platonic view as expressed by Plotinus? that the One has no shape (is amor- 
phon), rather without form, formless (aneideon), existing before all form (pro 
eidüs on pantos)—and followed up by other neo-Platonists,?! and for once 
agrees with al-Kindi.?? The separate intellects are then, in his view, without 
forms as well, whereas the celestial bodies are given some quasi-forms which, 
however, cannot have a contrary (Chapter 7 83)? —like all the real forms in 
the world of change and becoming (as we are told in Chapters 5, 8 and 9). 

p. 56, 1. 1: ‘First Cause’ (to proton aition : al-sabab al-awwal): Al-Farabi 
uses consistently and, I think, deliberately, sabab (which means the proximate 
or intermediate cause in Mu'tazilite Kalàm25) for ‘cause’ in general and avoids 
illa? a Syriac loanword which is commonly employed in legal texts,27 and 
used by speculative theologians?* and very consistently by al-Kindi in many 
places.? The translators of philosophical and scientific Greek texts seem to 
employ both terms (though ‘illa is more commonly used in older texts), and 
one cannot say that one is older and replaced later by the other.?? 


7 


17 Ер. Alexander [2] p. 89,1. 20. 

18 To be found, for example, in Alexander [9] p. 39,1. 10; [5] pp. 261,1. 9; 264,1. 19. 
1? [bn Rushd [8] pp. 121,1. 14, 122, Ш. 15 ff. (pp. 103 f. in [9] ). 

20 Plotinus [1] V19, 3, ll. 39, 43. ?! Proclus [2] p. 189. 

22 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 160, I. 13. See the equally radical Mu'tazilite view as reported by 
al-Ash'ari [2] p. 155, ll. 2-3. See also Wensinck [2] pp. 73 ff. 

? See pp. 375 ff. 

24 The notion of ‘First Cause’ does not exist in Islamic dialectical theology, i. e. Kalam. 

35 Pines [2] pp. 31 ff.; al-Ash'ari [2] pp. 401 ff., 408; al-Baqillani [2] ch. 36; R. Walzer 
[13] p. 108. 

26 EL? s.v. "illa (L. Gardet). ?* Brunschvig [2] pp. 11 ff.; Coulson, p. 79. 
?* van Ess [3] pp. 38 ff. 

2° Eg. al-Kindi (1] i, pp. 218 ff. and elsewhere: p. 165,1. 4; p. 169, 1. 12; p. 171, ll. 12-15; 
р. 214; vol ii, p. 70. Cf. Liber de causis, p. 58, ll. 3 ff.; 60, U. 7 ff., etc. 

3° Sce e.g. the two extant translations of Aristotle, Metaphysics (by Ustáth and Abū Bishr 
Mattà) or the two still unedited translations of Ps. Aristotle, De mundo (see for the time 
being Stern [2]); Bergstrásser, p. 46; Endress [3] pp. 141 f. 
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Avicenna appears to prefer “illa but also uses sabab,*! Averroes appears to 
use both terms indiscriminately.32 Al-Ghazzali, who is equally indebted to 
Falsafa and to Kalam, assigns different meanings to ‘illa as a superior and sabab 
as an inferior cause.33 The ‘First Cause’ (to proton aition) or the ‘First’ is, 
apart from the first two chapters, referred to in Chapter 3 (p. 100,1. 11 ff.), 
Chapter 6 82 (р. 112,1. 14) and Chapter 7 (p. 122, ll. 1 ff.). The whole of the 
first section is referred to in Chapter 15 86. 

In the main part of the Ara’ (see p. 9 above) al-Farabi avoids replacing the 
‘First Cause’ or ‘The First’ by ‘God’ (Allah), as the unknown author of the 
Summary does in the corresponding paragraph (p. 38) and al-Farabi does him- 
self, very emphatically, elsewhere.” In the Ara’ ‘Allah’ occurs only in Chapter 
15 810 (p. 244, 1. 9), Chapter 15 819 (p. 256,1. 16). It may be recalled in this 
context that Aristotle himself, in the theological book Lambda of his Meta- 
physics, does not use the word ho theos for the First Cause before Chapter 7, 
1072 525 (aL-ilah in 1072 528 in the Arabic version of Ustath, p. 1615, 1. 1 in 
the edition of Bouyges).?5 

р. 56,1. 2: ‘free from’ (bari): cf. Chapter 13 85 (p. 206,1. 1) ‘from bodies’; 
Chapter 16 82 (p. 262,1. 4) ‘from matter’. 

р. 56,1. 5: ‘prior to’ (aqdam) often in the sense of ‘eternal a parte ante’; cf. 
S. van den Bergh, Incoherence, II, p. 1, and al-Farabi, Introduction to Logic, 
ed. Dunlop, p. 268 §12. It can also mean ‘supreme’. 

р. 56,1. 8: ‘rank’ (martaba, rutba) = taxis. This is one of the key words of 
the book. See 82 (p. 60,1. 4); 83 (p. 66,1. 5); Chapter 2 82 (p. 94, 1. 8) and 
below, Commentary p. 359. 

p. 56,1. 9: ‘substance’ (jawhar) = usia. The Arabic word appears to denote 
the innermost part of the shell of the oyster, the pearl (S.M. Stern). See E.L2 
s.v. Djawhar (van den Bergh); also al-Baqillani [2] р. 17 §28. For the middle- 
Persian meaning of the term, see Bailey, pp. 89 f. Al-Farabi wrote a monograph 
on the subject (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, vol. іі, p. 139,1. 13). He no longer uses ‘ayn 
for ‘substance’, as the son of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (К. Walzer [14] p. 97) and al- 
Kindi still occasionally did; see al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 217, 1. 3; 257,1. 9.56 

p. 56,1. 11: ‘without beginning’ and ‘everlasting’, ‘eternal’. Al-Farabi uses 
the word агай, ‘existing from eternity’, ‘eternal with respect to the past’, 
‘ungenerated’, only when speaking about the First (see 83, p. 64, 1. 9) and seems 
to avoid it in describing the other eternal existents and the celestial bodies— 
cf. al-Kindi [1] i, p. 169, 1. 10 f.—quite in the same terms as his predecessor. 
"ET? sy, "illa. ‘Causality’, ‘causalitas’ are direct descendants of Avicenna’s ‘illiyya 
(Schramm). 

32 E.g. Ibn Rushd [8] p. 32 (p. 25 in (9]). 

35 Laoust [2] passim; cf. the Index s.v. sabab and “illa. 

** Al-Farabi [28] p. 31, 1. 12; [30] p. 14,1. 14 read: fa-inna '-mabda' al-awwal huwa Allah. 
See also (21] p. 100,1. 14 (= p. 122, 1. 9 in 3rd edn.); [18] p. 173. 

э See Alexander [7] p. 685, 1. 27: ‘About the First Cause and the First Substance which 
he calls there God as well (Лоп kai theon entautha kalei); Jaeger [2] p. 346. 

36 Also the Mu'tazilite al-Jubbà'i (al-Ash‘ari [2] ii, p. 528, 1. 15. For jawhar as а Kalam term 
see S. Pines [2] pp. 3f. and passim; Kraus [3] ii, р. 170, n. 4; Daiber, p. 12. Jawhar can 
occasionally render the Greek word physis, as in the two Arabic versions of the pseudo- 


Aristotelian De mundo (above, n. 30) and Proclus [2] 62, pp. 58, 30 (Endress [3] pp. 90, 
347). 
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р. 58,1. 1: ‘matter’ is madda or hayülà (see below, Chapter 5 81), never 
‘unsur or tina as elsewhere, particularly in older philosophical texts.?" 

р. 58,1. 3: ‘form’: in the tenth-century philosophical texts the use of sira 
is restricted to the ontological meaning of eidos and is mostly replaced by 
пам", when eidos=species is to be rendered.” 

р. 58,1. 8: ‘derived’ or ‘acquired’ (istafada).?? This is stressed again in the 
discussion of emanation in Chapter 2 $1 (p. 90,1. 5 f., 1. 13; p. 92,1. 14). The 
word is used also for excellence ‘acquired’ from the First; see Chapter 1 §7 
(p. 72,1. 9), Chapter 2 83 (p. 96, 1. 12) and Chapter 7 $5 (р. 122, 1. 12). Man 
can rise to the level of the ‘acquired’ intellect, the nis thyrathen or nis 
epiktétos, al- 'agl al-mustafad; see Chapter 15 $8 (p. 242,1. 12); also Chapter 
16 86 (p. 268,1. 11). 


882-5 
The First is One and Unique 


81 provides the foundation of the more detailed discussion of the essence of 
the First in the remaining fourteen paragraphs of the first chapter. 882-5 in 
particular deal with this oneness and unity in abstract and general terms, with- 
out any reference to any specific issue. But no attentive Muslim reader will 
have failed to relate this section to the radical views on tawhid (the confession 
of the oneness and unity of Allah) which were voiced in his time, to the not 
uncommon rejection of the anthropomorphisms which were cherished by the 
fundamentalists, and to the preoccupation of the theologians with the tenets of 
rival religions such as Manichaeism and Christianity. 


82 

The First is unique and one, inasmuch as it is utterly distinct from anything 
else; nothing can be compared to it nor share its existence. Every attempt to 
disprove this assertion would contradict its being the First Cause and being 
perfect, and reveal it as deficient; such an attempt is therefore futile. 

The elaborate arguments in 882, 3 and 4 betray how important this topic is 
in the view of al-Farabi. His way of reasoning recalls Euclid’s Elements, for 
instance, or Proclus’ Elements of Theology or, among his Arab predecessors, 
al-Kindi’s treatment of the One and of cognate problems in his First Philosophy.” 
It is obvious, to my mind, that these arguments are meant to refute decisively 
both the Christian *tritheism',?! and the Manichean dualism® in a more satis- 
factory way than the dialectical theologians (mutakallimün).? 


э? R. Waltzer [13] pp. 111 f.; al-Kindi [1] p. 166 l. 1, 3; p. 1681. 11; p. 1691. 12. 

зё Cf. the different rendering of eidos = species in Ustath’s (the older translator’s) and 
Ishaq b. Hunayn’s versions of [Aristotle] , Metaph. Alpha 2, 99443: kat’ eidos : bi'l-süra 
(Ustáth), but bi-/-naw‘ (Ishaq); 994 528: ta eid? ton aitión: suwar al-‘ilal (Ustath), but 
anwa' al-‘ilal (Ishaq). See R. Walzer [13] p. 110; Endress [3] pp. 134-7. 

3° Al-Farabi [18] 834; Endress [3] pp. 145-7. 

* E.g. al-Kindi [1]: i, pp. 222,1. 14, 223,1. 10. 

*! Al-Baqillani [2] Ch. 8. < Ibid., Ch. 11. 

“3 See Comm. on Ch. 17 below, passim. 
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882-5 are equivalent, with occasional small verbal differences, to the Kitab 
al-Siyasa: 82 ~ Siy. p. 43,1]. 2-13; 83 ~ Siy. pp. 42,1. 13-44, 1. 5 (very much 
shorter); 84 ~ Siy. p. 46, Il. 6-12 (almost identical, the last lines excepted); 
85 — Siy. pp. 44,1. 12-45,1. 3. In spite of numerous similarities of this kind 
the structure of the Kitab al-Siydsa as a whole is very different, although its 
purpose is the same. 

Al-Farabi appears to have made use of his monograph ‘On the One’ (а/- 
Wahid wa 'l-wahda) in these paragraphs (see below, p. 340). This treatise ulti- 
mately depends on Aristotle’s Metaph. Delta 6 (see also Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ commentary ^) and Jota, and, more immediately, on some late Greek 
manual on unity and plurality, and is almost completely free from any neo- 
Platonic features.*5 Al-Farabi is here mainly concerned with the ontological 
aspect of the One and can neglect to deal with it in its numerical sense. His 
arguments are basically Peripatetic but they are slightly modified under the 
impact of the neo-Platonic emphasis on the transcendent One “ It is certainly 
for this reason that al-Farabi starts his detailed exposition of the First with 
the discussion of its oneness. As parallel and independent observations con- 
clusively show, the Greek tradition which he seems to continue appears every- 
where in this book as an orthodox Aristotelianism close to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias with a moderate neo-Platonic superstructure. 

р. 58,1. 10, 1.12: ‘distinct’, ‘different’, ‘difference’ (mubayin, mubdyana) 
= diaphoros, diaphora. In a similar way each of the separate intellects (see 
Chapters 5 and 6) is distinct and different and hence also one and unique, 
though not absolutely (apolytós*? = ‘ala 71-11104) like the First; the indirect 
proof by which this is asserted later resembles the proof given here; see 
Chapter 6 $3. Contrariety is subordinate to ‘difference’ and is a species of 
it. See 83, and Ibn Rushd [9] p. 20 and n. 3; Aristotle, Metaph. Delta 9, 1018? 
12 ff. and Alexander Aphrod., ad. loc. 

For tabdyun in its logical sense, without ontological implications, see also 
Chapter 18 88: ‘difference of ancestry’ (p. 294, 1. 4) and ‘difference of 
language’ (p. 296,1. 5). See also al-Farabi [18] p. 170, 11. 16, 20; p. 171,1. 13. 
Ishtaraka and tabayana are complementary; see p. 60,1. 8, p. 66,1. 6. 

p. 60, 1. 1: ‘divisible’ (munqasim): the Greek words dihaireton (‘divisible’) 
and dihairümenon (‘divided’) cannot be distinguished adequately in Arabic; see 
also Ibn Rushd [1] iii, index, pp. 241, 261. The same expression occurs 84, 
85 (p. 68,1. 10), 86 (p. 70, 1. 15), Chapter 2 84 (p. 98, 1. 9). For different 
renderings see Endress [3] pp. 143, 165-169. 


** Alexander [7]. 

*5 This treatise, the subject of an Oxford B.Litt. thesis by H. Mushtaq (Lecturer [1972] in 
the Department of Philosophy of the University of Baghdad) had been prepared for publica- 
tion many years ago and was ready to be printed. I have never seen a copy of the published 
work! 

46 See also Ibn Rushd [9] pp. 15 ff., 83 ff. and notes. 

*' This is the late Greek equivalent for haplós, q.v. in Liddell-Scott and, e.g., Simplicius 

[1] pp. 150, 1. 9, 108, 1. 12, 148, 1. 18; Lampe, p. 201. See also К. Walzer [13] p. 106, 
Endress (3] pp. 126 f. 

** See Ch. 7 811 (p. 132,1. 12). 
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p. 60,1. 4: ‘impossible’ (muhal) = adynaton (see Pollak, р. 40).4° 

p. 60,1. 15: ‘perfect’, ‘complete’ (tamm): without any apparent difference 
from kamil (see above, 81 and p. 335). It is the more frequent rendering of 
teleion in earlier texts (see R. Walzer [14] pp. 95 f.; Endress [3] pp. 115-117, 
and, for instance, Aristotle, Metaph.Delta 16, 1021 ^12 (al-tamm]), but it is 
indiscriminately used by later writers. 

р. 62,1. 3: ‘body’ (ism): Al-Farabi does not distinguish, as does al-Kindl, 
between jism ‘celestial body’ and /irm ‘sublunar body’ (see Altmann pp. 43, 

48 n. 1). Al-Kindi agrees in this respect with the Metaphysics translator Ustath, 
who worked for him (see Ibn Rushd [1] р. 1416,1. 11 note), whereas the tenth- 
century translators Abu Bishr Matta (ibid., loc. cit.) and Nazif (ibid., p. 79, 

1. 13; p. 84,1. 17) use jism as al-Farabi does; he draws on their versions. See 
al-Farabi [18] index, s.v. jism; Endress [3] p. 188, n. 22; Endress [1] pp. 128, 
131. 

р. 62,1. 4: ‘sun’—‘moon’. Each species of the nine celestial bodies exists in 
one representative only. There is only one moon, one sun, and the same applies 
to the rest; see Chapter 7 82 (p. 120, ll. 2 ff.). In the treatise ‘On the One’ 
(al-Wahid wa'l-wahda) special terms for these species, not to be found in Greek, 
occur: shamsiyya (‘sun-ity’) and qamariyya (*moon-ity"); ‘the universe’, ‘alam 
(to pan), is mentioned as a further example of this sort of species, together 
with the corresponding abstract noun 'alamiyya (‘universe-ity’). See Walzer 
[13] p. 109. Al-Farabi has more to say about the sun; see Chapter 2 $1 (p. 92, 
1. 12), Chapter 6 84 (p. 116,1. 8) and Chapter 13 82 (p. 200, Il. 4 ff.). 

р. 62,1. 6: ‘alone’, ‘unique’ (munfarid) ‘alone by himself" = monogenes°9, 
monadikos* . The same word is used in explaining that the separate intellects 
are unique in existence and rank, Chapter 6 83 (p. 114, 1. 7), and with relation 
to the individual celestial bodies, Chapter 7 82 (p. 120,1. 8). It occurs again 
at the end of Chapter 1 83 (p. 66,1. 7) but not in 884-5. In the passage from 
the treatise On the One, referred to on the preceding page, Aristotle is intro- 
duced as being unique (munfarid) in philosophy. 

р. 62,1. 7: ‘one’ (wahid) = heis. See 83 (p. 66, 1. 7), 84 (p. 68, ll. 4 ff.), 

85 (p. 68,1. 15). Wensinck [2] p. 205) has pointed out, commenting on al-Fiqh 
al-Akbar, art. 2, that it makes a difference in this kind of discussion, whether 

one uses the numeral ahad or the adjective wdhid. It has indeed become necessary 
to replace the Qur’anic aad which came to mean ‘one of many’—by the 
adjective when intending to express God's unity and at the same time to stress 
his uniqueness. (See Endress [3] pp. 152 ff.). 


83 


The First is unique and one inasmuch as it cannot have a contrary. Otherwise 


49 muhál occurs in two other passages, Ch. 2 $1 (p. 90,1. 14) ‘impossible to happen to the 
first’, and Ch. 19 58 (p. 328,1. 8) where scepticism is condemned as confounding the real 
meaning of ‘sound’ and ‘absurd’ thoughts. See also van Ess [1] p. 380. 

59 бее Plato, Timaeus 31b. Proclus [7] i, p. 457; (5]i, р. 260, ll. 10 f.; [2] 22, p. 210. 
There is no obvious Greek word for ‘unique’. See also heis kai monos, e.g. Aristotle, De caelo 
1 9, 251610; Hermes Trismegistus, iv 88 (p. 52, 11); x $14 (p. 120, 1); xi 5 (p. 149, 9). 

5! See below, p. 373. 
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it could be neither a self-sufficient substance nor the First Cause, nor could it 
exist eternally. 

There is an emphatic statement in Aristotle's Metaph. Lambda 10, 1075 
517 ff. that the First can have no contrary (see Alexander (Ps.) [7] p. 719, 

1. 34). It has to be remembered that the very compact sketch of his natural 
theology which has come down to us as book Lambda of the Metaphysics 
became in the days of the Roman Empire the starting point for influential 
trends in late Greek thought and also for the tradition which eventually reached 
al-Farabi. It is used also in 86 (intellect), $10 (life), 814 (self-enjoyment and 
happiness). Al-Farabi may have known a more elaborate late Greek account of 
this very concise Aristotelian description of the Deity. 

There is equally no contrary to each of the separate intellects, Chapter 6 
84 (p. 116, ll. 9 ff.) nor to each of the quasi-forms of the celestial bodies, 
Chapter 7 83 (p. 120,1. 12). See Alexander (Ps.) [7] p. 719,1. 9.5? There 
are different forms but they are not contrary to each other, Chapter 7 811 
(p. 132,1. 12). There is, however, a slight contrariety in their mutual relations 
which contributes to making them the most deficient existents within the 
higher world, Chapter 7 810 (p. 132,1. 2). These slightly contrary relations of 
the heavenly bodies produce in their turn contrariety in the world of becoming, 
Chapter 8 81 (p. 134,11. 11 f.). Every student of Aristotle is well aware that 
the lower world is the real place of contrariety (see Bonitz, s.v. évavríov). The 
forms of the sublunar bodies are contrary to each other, and so are the forms 
of the elements in particular, Chapter 5 $82-3. More information about contra- 
riety in coming to be and passing away is to be found in a number of passages 
in Chapter 9 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87.53 

Similar ideas are expressed in al-Farabi [18] 868, also р. 111, 1l. 4-14; 

р. 112,1. 13; p. 113,1. 2 ff.; p. 132, Il. 11; p. 136,1. 9; p. 157,1. 18; p. 159, 
1. 4; p. 169, Il. 5 ff. See also al-Farabi [27] index, s.v. didd, and esp. p. 211, 
11. 13-21. 

p. 62,1. 11: ‘opposite’ (antikeimonen) (Bonitz, 246 b34) = mu'anid 
(Pollak, p. 45; al-Farabi [27] p. 211,11. 22 ff.). See Ibn Rushd [1] p. 92 and 
n. 3. 

p. 62,1. 13: ‘absence’ ('adam) = steresis, ‘privation’. The term belongs to the 
basic vocabulary which al-Farabi does not care to explain in this book. See 
Dunlop [4] 847; Aristotle, Metaph. Delta 22; Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 32. See 
also below, 811 (p. 78, 1. 3); van Ess [1] pp. 194 ff.; Endress [3] pp. 88, 

104, 108. 

р. 64,1. 1: ‘modes’ (ahwal): see below, 86 (p. 70, 1. 5), 87 (p. 72,1. 8), 

814 (p. 84,1. 15), Chapter 2 83 (p. 96, 1. 10). ‘Love’ (philia or agape): Chapter 
6 84 (p.116, 1.6); Chapter 16 83; Chapter 18 84 (p. 290,1. 5). See Ibn Rushd 
[3] ii, p. 4, and E.L 2s.v. hal (L. Gardet); al-Juwayni, р. 80; van Ess [1], pp. 43 


52 See al-Kindi [1]i, p. 253, 1. 4; "There is no contrary to the celestial sphere" Aristotle, 
De caelo 14, 270 532. 

55 [n Ch. 18 82 (p. 286, Il. 8 ff.) it is pointed out that it is both erroneous and bad to 
assume that all the existents are contrary to one another. and therefore in permanent strife. 
In Ch. 19 88 (p. 328, 11. 5 ff.) the Sceptics are blamed for failing to distinguish a thing 
from its contrary. 
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and 206 ff.; Allard, pp. 302, 389, 423; Frank [1]; Gimaret [3]. 

р. 64,1. 1: ‘action’ (fiT): it renders praxis as well as ergon and energeia; 
see e.g. Ibn Rushd [1] p. 259; Georr, p. 237; Endress [3] p. 157. 

р. 64,1. 9: ‘eternal’: see Commentary on §1 and р. 337; ‘absolute’, see 
above §2 and p. 339 n. 47. 

р. 64,1. 13: ‘place’ (hayth) = рй: see Aristotle, Cat. 6, 5 218 in Ishaq b. 
Hunayn’s translation (bi-hayth ma) and above (p. 62, 1. 14) and below §10 
(р. 76,1. 11). A more usual term for ‘place’ is ayn, see Chapter 7 §6 (р. 124, 
1. 10). 

р. 64,1. 15: ‘genus’: See Aristotle, Cat. 6, 6 217: ‘they define as contraries 
those things in the same genus which are most distant from one another’, and 
the Arabic version, Aristotle [4] p. 332, ll. 3 f.; Dunlop [4] 845. 

p. 66,1. 3: ‘we’. Here al-Farabi refers to himself in the first person plural, 
cf. Chapter 4 81 and p. 369. See also al-Farabi [27] p. 211,1. 19. For the first 
person plural see also chapter 15 818 (p. 256,1. 14); for the first person 
singular cf. Chapter 16 82 (p. 260, 1. 9) and e.g. al-Farabi [27] p. 223.1. 16: 
mà aquluhü anā. 


84 

The First is one, because it cannot be divided in thought into any kind of 
composite which would establish its substance. 

р. 66, ll. 8 ff: constitute its substance’ or ‘in which it would "substantify" 
(realize) itself’; tajawhara probably renders the late Greek word üsiüsthai, see 
Alexander (Ps.) [7] index; or Proclus [7] passim; R. Walzer [13] p. 106. 

p. 661. 9: ‘meaning’. It is hopeless to attempt an adequate translation of 
ma‘na. Greek equivalents are noéma, pragma, lekton; see Pines [2] index s.v. 
ma'nà; Ibn Rushd [3] р. 4;van Ess [1] pp. 92, 108, 348. The parallel passage 
in the treatise On the One provides mahiyya ‘quiddity’ (to ti ën еїпаї).* See 
Ibn Rushd [1] iii, index, p. 267; R. Walzer (13] pp. 105, 107. 

p. 68,1. 1: ‘entails necessarily’ (valzam darüratan) = ananké hyparchein: 
see Aristotle, De interpret. 16 311 (= p. 2 in Arabic version, [9] ). 

р. 68,1. 2: 'incorporeal' (asómatos). This was hinted at in 81, and is going 
to be taken up in 86. Cf. also 82.55 See also E./.” s.v. djism (de Boer); Allard, 
passim and index, s.v. tagsim; Endress [3] pp. 127 ff., 159, 163 f., 261 n. 4. 


85 
The First is one on account of his specific existence. 
p. 68,1. 15: ‘one’ consequent of ‘existence’ or: hen and on belong together. 
Cf. 89 (p. 74,1. 2) on ‘real’, ‘truth’ and ‘existence’. See al-Farabi [35] p. 8, 
1. 13: wa-aydan yuqal al-wahid ‘ala 'l-munhāz bi-mahiyyatihi ay mahiyya kanat 
munqasima aw ghayr munqasima, mutasawwara Капа! aw kharij al-nafs, wa-huwa 


s p. 10,1. 15. See Endress [3] pp. 79 f., 84 f., 94, 99, 107 f. 

55 For the following sentences, see al-Farabi [35] p. 32, Il. 2 ff.: ‘wa-yuqal al-wahid ‘ala 
mà tadull 'alayhi "-agàw!l al-kathtra allat! tugal 'alavhi ‘ala ma'anin kathira, wa-huwa 
Пачні là yangasim bi-hasab ingisám al-aqawil al-kathira allati tuqāl ‘alayh, wa-yuqàl al- 
wahid ‘ala mà laysa yanqasim bi-qawl dall ‘ala mahiyyatih." 
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T-munhaz bi-ma lahü min qist al-wujud wa'l-munhaz bi-qistihi min al-wujud, 
fa-inna "I-wahid bi-hadha 'l-ma‘na min sha'nihi [an] yusawiq al-mawjüd. 


86 

The First is eternal and perfect (81), indivisible, unique (882-5) and 
immaterial (81, cf. 84 and p. 342). Hence it is in its substance pure actual 
thought. It is a thinking mind, which is identical with the object of its thought 
that is its own essence. It is a mind which thinks unceasingly that which it really 
is, and it is One also in this respect. Man's mind, although it participates in 
thought, works in a very different way.56 

This idea of the ceaseless self-thought of a First Cause which can have no 
extension in space is ultimately of Aristotelian origin and explained in Metaph. 
Lambda Ch. 7 and Ch. 9 (starting at 1072 518). It became more widely accepted 
about the beginning of the Christian era (see above 83 and p. 341) by Platonists 
—cf. Albinus (second century A.D.) [1] p. 164, 1. 26: ‘The first God unceasingly 
thinks himself and his own thoughts’ (heauton de kai ta heautü)?? — and by 
orthodox Peripatetics like Alexander of Aphrodisias. It is relevant to realize 
that this Aristotelian view reached al-Farabi in a form which presupposes 
Alexander's treatment of the human and divine mind: the identification of the 
Active Intellect of De anima Ш, 555 with the intellect of God (Lambda 7, 
1072 > 19) and the introduction of the ‘intellect from the outside’, the 
thyrathen nüs of the De gen. an. ЇЇ 3, 736 b27 as the highest intellectual per- 
fection attainable by man. (See below Chapter 15 §8 and p. 439). Al-Farabi 
actually selected Alexander’s On the Soul as his textbook of psychology in- 
stead of the Aristotelian work,’ and he has taken the greater part of his own 
views of the human soul and the human mind from this particular treatise (see 
below, Chapters 10 and 13). But there are, again, differences and modifications 
due to a slight but definite shift towards neo-Platonism. It will be shown later 
that for al-Farabi the Active Intellect, though remaining a transcendent entity, 
is no longer identical with the divine mind, but downgraded to the rank of the 
tenth separate intellect (cf. Chapter 13 §2). The self-thinking divine mind is 
now understood in the neo-Platonic way as a source of eternal emanation as 
well, and the universe owes its existence and permanence to the divine thought, 
from which the ‘second intellect’ emanates as the proximate cause of the lower 
separate intellects and of the celestial bodies (see Chapters 2 and 3). Aristotelian 
natural theology is supplemented and complemented, as it were, by neo-Platonic 
metaphysics. I suppose the tradition which al-Farabi will have chosen to accept 
—or the new stand which he himself may have taken—is comparable to the 
attitude to be observed in Ps. Alexander’s commentary on books E-N of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, where Alexander's ideas are linked, indeed equated, 


56 | have often used ‘intelligizing’ instead of ‘thinking’ in the translation, whenever it 
seemed to me to be more appropriate. See Merlan [2] passim. 

57 See Armstrong, [1] pp. 393 ff. According to Albinus, God is also eternal (aidios), self- 
sufficient (aprosdeés), perfect (teleios), incorporeal (asdmatos). 

$$ The term nds poiétikos seems to be post-Aristotelian, cf. below, Ch. 13 82 and p. 403. 
* See e.g. the list of his works in al-Qifti [2] p. 279. See also pp. 383 ff. below. 
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with neo-Platonic concepts. Al-Farabi may have followed a similar late Greek 
tradition which happens not to be preserved elsewhere. Al-Farabi himself 
points out, in his essay De intellectu?! , that his conception of the Divine Mind 
occurs in book Lambda of Aristotle's Metaphysics. He does not mention by 
name any of the Greek authorities he followed, either in the Ara’ or in the 

K. al-Siyása.?" To produce the Greek evidence in detail would not have been 
relevant to the purpose of these works. 

The central function of the ‘intellect’ (“aqD), nüs, is another essential feature 
of the whole work. 

The philosophical doctrine of the divine intellect expresses in a more ade- 
quate way the same thing as the theological description of God as 'knowing' 
$7, ‘wise’ 88, ‘true and real’ $9, ‘living’ 810; cf. the ‘first intellect’, 811 
(p. 80,1. 5). There is, surprisingly, no mention of the First Cause as eternally 
actual thought in Chapter 2, which deals with emanation and eternal creation, 
although it is obvious when one compares Chapter 3 that the second intellect 
is somehow the result of the self-thought of the Supreme Existent. 

The nine inferior separate intellects produce each by thinking themselves a 
lower intellect, and by thinking the First Cause one of the nine celestial bodies, 
Chapter 3 (pp. 100 ff.). A separate ‘intellect’ of this kind is not self-sufficient 
like the First and hence cannot be satisfied with thinking its own substance 
only but has to think the First at the same time, Chapter 6 85 (р. 116, Il. 12 ff.). 
The *form' (cf. above 81, pp. 336, 338) of each celestial body is actual thought 
as well: it thinks the separate intellect which has produced it and it thinks the 
First, but it also thinks its own substance, which is somehow matter of some 
sort, and it has, in this respect, something in common with man, Chapter 7 84 
(p. 122, Il. 1 ff.). 

Man, who occupies the highest rank in the sublunar world of becoming, 
strives to link himself with the higher realm of eternal being, and in particular 
with the Active Intellect, which acts as intermediary between man and the 
First Intellect, the Supreme Cause of all being; cf. Chapter 13 and, with 
additional details, Chapter 15 888-9. Of the different faculties of the soul, 
the rational faculty alone survives after death, provided that the ‘intellect’ has 
reached its utmost perfection during life; it joins the higher world and there 
continues to think incessantly, in immortal bliss (cf. Chapter 16). For al-Farabi’s 
view of the human mind, see al-Farabi [5], pp. 12 ff. 

р. 72,1. 1: ‘man’. The otherness of the First can be brought out by con- 
trasting it with the restricted and limited existence of man, and al-Farabi is fond 
of using this time-honoured Platonic device throughout the metaphysical section 
of his work. Thus he points out in 810 that ‘alive’ means something else when 
applied to man and when applied to God. The difference between human and 


% See Freudenthal, passim, esp. pp. 21f. 

*! Al-Farabi [5] p. 36. 

** In the Tahsil al-sa‘ada, Plato's Republic and Timaeus are explicitly referred to 
(al-Farabi [30] pp. 44,1. 17; 30, 1. 7; 41, 1.5). The second part of this work is wholly 
concerned with the philosophy of Aristotle (al-Farabi [16]), the third with the philosophy 
of Plato (al-Farabi [15]). English translation of the three treatises in al-Farabi [17 |. 

* See F. Rosenthal [10] pp. 194 ff. and passim. 
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divine intellect is worked out again impressively and at some length in §11 

(р. 78, 1. 10 ff.). Human beauty and splendour are confronted with the 
immaterial beauty and splendour of the Deity, 813 (p. 84, ll. 4 ff.), human 
joy and feeling of pleasure with the supreme self-enjoyment of the First, §14 
(р. 84,1]. 15 ff.), and God’s self-love, in which subject and object of love coin- 
cide, with our limited and restricted capacity of loving, $15 (p. 88, ll. 4 ff.). 
Emanation, bestowing of existence by the First, is utterly different from com- 
parable acts of man; cosmic reproduction has nothing in common with the 
reproduction of the human race, since it is not happening for the sake of any 
ulterior purpose, Chapter 2 $1 (p. 90, 11. 2 ff.). Man derives pleasure or power 
or other tangible advantages from giving gifts to others, but God does not. 

His unity, in contrast to man, is stressed on p. 92. Eventually it is pointed out 
how different the meaning of certain names is, when they are applied to the 
Supreme Being and not to man and his affairs, Chapter 2 84 (p. 98, Il. 1 ff.).4 


887-10 

Omniscience is certainly one of the distinctive features of the Muslim God 
but neither a Muslim fundamentalist nor a speculative theologian would have 
limited God's essence to the activity of his mind as al-Farabi obviously does. 
He does not introduce his First Cause as ‘acting’ in the sense of producing un- 
expected effects in the world he has created and thus displaying his omnipotence 
freely. He does not endow it with a will, it acts only in so far as it thinks actually 
and incessantly and thus produces the world in eternal creation $5 There is no 
alternative, and hence no need for a ‘decision of will’. Al-Farabi was not 
content to be a philosopher who lived in a private compartment of his own; he 
was either satisfied somehow to comply outwardly with Islam or succeeded in 
keeping his philosophy and his religion tidily and strictly apart. He tried to 
understand Islam according to his philosophical views and claimed that philo- 
sophy alone can explain the proper meaning of the less exact religious terms in 
an adequate and definitely superior way. It did not occur to him—nor did it 
to his masters Plato and Aristotle—to reject traditional religion as mere super- 
stition, as Epicurus and Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi had in fact done: he 
accepted it as a different though inferior approach to truth through symbols. 
In dealing in this way with Islam, he was much less concerned with the beliefs 
of the fundamentalists (although he did not neglect them altogether) than 


** Van den Bergh [4] p. 320: ‘All the words we use have a different sense from their 
human sense when applied to God. Everything under God is a “being” only in so far as it 
proceeds from God, and, therefore, the word "being" must have another sense when 
applied to God than when applied to the creature. It is very evident that there is a 
difference in meaning for concepts like knowledge, will and power when applied to 
humans or when applied to God. But the man who originated language fixed the meaning 
of words in the first place in relation to the created whose nature can be easier understood 
than God's nature: to God they can be applied only metaphorically.’ See al-Ash'arT [2] 
pp. 500-501. 

65 ‘Will’ and ‘providence’ mean the same in neo-Platonic philosophy. Sourdel [2] p. 193: 
*La volonté divine n'est qu'un aspect de la science divine éternelle.' See also Sourdel [3] 
p. 263, and p. 346 n. 69 below. 

% Al-Kindi’s God, who creates the world from nothing, has a will (al-Kindi [1] pp. 231 
1. 12; 226, 1. 8; 236, 1. 15); see also R. Walzer [14] рр. 188f. 
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with the highly sophisticated tenets of contemporary Kalim.%? 

To say that God has ‘aqi (instead of “т or hikma) was something unheard 
of outside philosophy. It is never said іп any form in the Qur'àn, and al-Ash‘ari, 
for instance, expressly says he would not use “¿qil with reference to God since it 
is not mentioned in any tradition.®* But to fail to discuss God's will at all while 
discussing other Kalam terms—as al-Farabi does in this section—agrees with the 
attitude of some Mu'tazilites who appear to have argued that God's will is the 
same as his action and his knowledge.? Thus al-Farabi’s apparent neglect of 
this topic—the occurence in “уйп al-masa’il” is a very insignificant exception, 
see below Chapter 2 $1—seems to correspond to similar views held by con- 
temporary speculative theologians.”! 

It does not make any difference to say, instead, that the First Cause is 

‘knowing’ while ‘thinking’, ‘intelligizing’ is in fact the appropriate term; 
‘knowing’ has no such unambiguous technical meaning in philosophy (87). 
To say that the First Cause is ‘wise’ is again nothing else but using another 
unsatisfactory variant of ‘thinking’ (88). Another way of expressing the 
philosophical definition still less adequately is to assert that the First Cause, 
being provided with the utmost perfection and being itself the eternal object of 
its own unceasing thought, is ‘real and true’ and ‘reality and truth'—one can use 
the adjective al-haqq and the abstract noun al-haqiqa indiscriminately (89). 
Again it corresponds fully to the philosophical view of the First Cause to say that 
it is ‘living’ and has ‘life’ (810). 

887-8 (but not §§9-10) have parallels in the Kitab al-Siyasa, p. 49, ll. 1-7. 


§7 
p. 72,1. 7: ‘knowing’ (lim). The mutakallimün prefer the participle (‘alim) 

to the adjective (‘alim) which is so very frequent in the Qur’an (e.g. Sūra 42, 

vv. 11-12) and like to insist that it means ‘being knowing’, ‘having knowledge’.” 
Abii "I-Hudhay! al-‘Allaf (Е./.? vol. I p. 147) stated that Allah has knowledge 
which is Himself, and that Allah’s knowledge is Allah. He states the same of 
Allah’s power and life.” This comes indeed very near to al-Farabi’s Aristotle- 
based view, and was unacceptable to al-Ash‘ari.* Al-Farabi avoids the use of 


67 This subject is more fully discussed in Ch. 17. For al-Farabi's strictures of Kalam in 
general see al-Farabi [21] Ch. 5, pp. 131 f. (= 107 f. in 2nd edn.); Gardet [9] p. 104. See 
also al-Farabi [20] pp. 131 ff. 

** Al-Jubba'i would not use Zqil of God, because the idea involved was prevention, ‘igal; 
see Tritton [3] p. 167; Allard, pp. 127-9. See also al-Subki , ii, p. 251. 

$° See al-Shahrastani [2] р. 238; Tritton [3] p. 157; al-Ash‘ari [1] 829. Al-Nazzàm's 
view is not described in these passages in the same way as in al-Ash‘ari’s Maqdlat [1] pp. 
509-10. Whether this really accounts for al-Fáràbl's omission of the notion of God's 

will remains for the time being an open issue. (M. Schwarz.] See above n. 67. 

% Al-Farabi [34] p. 58/95. 

71 See also Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 5 f. 

тз Wensinck [2] p. 76; E.I.? s.v. al-asma’ al-husnà no. 20 (L. Gardet). It corresponds to 
the Greek epistémón in Arabic translations of Aristotle (F. Rosenthal [10] p. 197). See 
also Endress [3] pp. 137-45, 289 n. 1, 293 n. 2. 

73 Al-Ash‘ari [2] p. 165. See F. Rosenthal [10] p. 122 and passim. 

™ Wensinck [2] p. 92. 
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finite verbs (which would require an object) to express the epithets of God 
which he considers worthwhile discussing, and chooses adjectives, participles 
or nouns instead.” 

р. 72,1. 8:‘acquire’ (yastafid): cf. 81, p. 338 and n. 39. 

р. 72,1. 9: ‘excellence’: cf. below 815 (p. 88,1. 1); Chapter 2 $5 (p. 98, 
ll. 10 ff.); and Chapter 13 86 (p. 206,1. 11). 


88 

р. 72,1. 12: ‘wise’: This, again, is a frequent Qur'anic epithet of God (e.g., 
Sūra 76, v. 30) and quite usual in Mu'tazilite texts but never, it appears, a 
controversial point." Al-Farabi once attributes ‘wisdom’ to the First Cause in 
this book (Chapter 17, 81, p. 276,1. 16); cf. also the gloss іп У in Chapter 2 
83 (p. 96,1. 5). In the Fusül muntaza'a he also speaks of the wisdom of the 
First as the only true wisdom, al-hikma fi 'l-haqiqa (al-Farabi [18] 834). 
Hakim applied to human wisdom is rare in the Ara’; it occurs as qualification 
of the ‘second ruler’ as a philosopher in Chapter 15 814 (p. 252, 1. 6); hikma 
for ‘philosophy’ is to be found in Chapters 17 $1 (p. 276,1. 16) and 19 89 
(p. 328,1. 9) and in Y only p. 328,1. 12. It is interesting to observe in this 
section al-Farabi’s painstaking attempt to say what he feels necessary to say, 
whatever the cost in stylistic elegance (to put it mildly). 


89 

р. 74, ll. 2 ff: ‘true and real’: al-haqq is one of the most common epithets 
of God since the Qur'an (e.g. Sūra 20, v. 114); the abstract noun al-haqIqa is 
post-Qur’anic. Al-Farabi obviously considers them both as theological terms in 
this book, and apart from this paragraph, deliberately avoids them with 
reference to the Supreme Being.” In the De intellectu however, the First 
Cause appears as ‘the First Real’ al-haqq al-awwal (al-Farabi [5] p. 36,1. 2) 
and also in the Fusūl muntaza'a ((18] p. 127,1. 7). Al-Kindi, on the other 
hand, consistently calls the First Cause in his metaphysical treatise On First 
Philosophy the ‘Real Cause’ or the ‘First Real’ or the ‘First Real One’ and is 
evidently quite remote from al-Farabi’s reluctance to use al-haqq in a philo- 
sophical context at all (al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 98; 160,11. 6, 13; 161, 1. 8; 162, Il. 2, 
6, 7,8, 11; and, e.g., p. 215,1. 4 ff.). Also the Greek middle-Platonist Albinus 
attributes alétheia ‘truth’ to the First God and First Intellect (Albinus [1] p. 
164, 1. 30)—but al-haqq developed without any reference to possible Greek 
parallels. See Ibn Rushd [9] p. 218, also Lampe, p. 71;'° Endress [3] р. 286, 
n. 1, pp. 93,102, 152 f. 


7 Tritton [3] рр. 84 f. says that the Mu'tazilites did the same, but it appears from al- 
Ash'ari's Maqalat ((2] pp. 175-6) that this applies to seeing and hearing only. 

7? See e.g. Wensinck [2] pp. 76, 81; E.L. 2 s.v. al-asmà' al-husná no. 47. See also al- 
Baqillàni [2] p. 49; Ibn ‘Abbad, pp. 39 f.; Wensinck [3] pp. 23 f.; al-Ghazzali [4] pp. 
165, 186 and [3] i, p. 100. The Greek equivalents are sophia and sophos (F. Rosenthal 
[10] pp. 199 ff.). See Endress [3] p. 94. 

?* Al-haqq in p. 80, 1. 5 is only attested by C against all the other MSS. 

P Е.1.?, s.v. a-asma' al-husna, no. 52. 
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р. 74,11. 2, 3, 5: дай yusawiq, даа tusawiq, qad yuqal: qad with the im- 
ре often corresponds to the Greek present tense; see e.g. Aristotle, Cat. 
3 b34: dokei de = wa-qad vuzann; 6 b5: hyparchei = даа yüjad; 1 525: 
sëmainei = fa-qad yadull, and elsewhere.80 


510 

р. 74,1. 15: "living . . . life’. ‘Living’ is a frequent Qur'anic epithet of God 
(e.g., Sūra 20, v. 114; E.1.? s.v. al-asma’ al-husna, no. 63) and accepted as such 
by all the Mu'tazilites as well. It may even be said to include all the other attri- 
butes of the Deity.*! ‘Life’ as applied to God is post-Qur'ànic and is rejected by 
al-Nazzam®™ and other Mu'tazilites for other reasons: they do not recognize a 
life of Allah in the sense of his being living. But Abu ‘l-Hudhayl and al-Farabi’s 
older contemporary al-Jubba’i do not hesitate to assert that God has life which 
is himself.” Al-Farabi, then, appears to take sides іп a dispute while setting 
out to discuss that the First Cause may be ‘living’ and ‘life’. He mentions ‘living’ 
again in Chapter 2 §5 (p. 98,1. 12) among the divine names which indicate 
perfection and excellence (together with ‘existent’ and ‘one’), and Chapter 1 
811 introduces ‘the First Living’ together with the philosophical terms ‘the 
First Cause’ and ‘the First Intellect’—without, for once, contrasting philosophical 
and religious terms (p. 80,1. 5).8° There is again a very well known philosophical 
parallel, in Aristotle Metaph. Lambda 7, 1072 ^26: ‘The actuality of the intellect 
is life (Аё gar nū energeia 20ё), we say then that God (ton theon) is an eternal 
and most excellent living being, so that God (tü глей ) has continuous and 
eternal life (аіоп).%% Cf. De caelo II 3, 286 29. But al-Farabi did not take ad- 
vantage here of this passage, which he knew well and which would have been 
useful for him—as he did in the case of God's self-enjoyment (see below 814). 
See also Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 114. 

р. 76, ll. 9 ff.: ‘metaphorical sense’: This slightly puzzling explanation of 
‘alive’ is obviously another instance of the well known Mu‘tazilite way of getting 
rid of anthropomorphic elements of Qur'an and Tradition by pointing out that 
the term in question can be understood metaphorically in ordinary language 
as well. See the examples quoted by Lane, p. 681, and, in general, Goldziher 
[2] pp. 131, 136 ff.; R. Walzer [14] pp. 182 ff., 196 ff.; also Ritter [1] p. 92. 


8811-15 


In 811 the confrontation of ‘philosophical’ and ‘religious’ terms is interrupted 
by a lengthy digression; it is carried on in 812, and then abandoned for the time 
being, until 82 of Chapter 2. In the remaining paragraphs of Chapter 1 the 


*° Reckendorf [2] pp. 299 f., [1] 8155.1. 3; Endress [3] p. 74 (Arabic). 

*! See e.g. Tritton [3] p. 116; F. Rosenthal [10] p. 126. 

*3 See al-Ash'ari [2] p. 167,1. 1; Tritton [3] p. 91. 

+3 Al-Ash'ari [2] p. 165,1. 1. 

м Ibid., p. 524, 11. 4-6; Wensinck [2] p. 77. 

*5 See al-Kindi [1] i, p. 215; ‘the living, the опе": al-hayy, al-wahid (cf. ibid., i, p. 252, 
1.16). 

% See Ibn Sina, discussing this passage in the /nsaf (Ibn Sina pi p. 28,1. 7). Fora 
conventional definition of ‘life’ see Aristotle. De an. Н 1, 4123 13. 
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philosopher's description of the Supreme Being to be found in 86 is continued, 
and its beauty and splendour (813), its self-enjoyment and pride (814) and its 
self-love (815) are added to its main features. Chapter 2 is almost exclusively 
concerned with the First Cause as a source of perpetual emanation. 


811 

It is difficult for the human intellect to apprehend the real essence of the 
Supreme Being as philosophy describes it; it needs a particular training and a 
special effort, once one has made up one's mind, to establish the intellect as 
the ruling faculty in the human soul and to bring it to the degree of perfection 
which man can attain during his earthly existence while yet attached to matter. 
For whereas in the case of physical and mathematical objects more and less 
perfect dispositions of the intellect correspond to them, metaphysical objects 
like the First Cause cannot be directly approached in a comparable way, since 
the human intellect is too weak to adjust itself immediately to their over- 
whelming perfection—just as our visual organs are too weak to face directly the 
dazzling light of a powerful visible object. This digression anticipates the fuller 
treatment of these issues in the sections on the human soul (Chapter 13 
885-6) and immortality (Chapter 16 882-5). It is an impressive call to choose 
the philosophical way of life as a means of becoming similar to God. 

р. 80, ll. 6 ff., p. 82,1. 2: ‘perceive’ . . . ‘apprehend’ (idrak . . . tasawwur). 
Idrāk® is very frequently used (e.g. Chapter 10, р. 389 below) and corresponds 
sometimes to ‘sense-perception’ and sometimes to ‘apprehension’ (antilepsis) 
in general, as results, for example, from Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s translation of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ chapter Peri пй. * Tasawwur also renders 
antilambanein in the same treatise (р. 106,1. 27).% In the present context 
idrak and tasawwur appear to be a double translation of antilepsis. Tasawwur 
is similarly used in Chapter 15 812 (p. 246,1. 12) as one of the inborn qualities 
of the future philosopher-king which must be perfect, and in Chapters 16 83 
(p. 262,1. 12) and 17 86 (p. 284,1. 3). 

p. 80,1. 12: ‘mental apprehension’ (dhihn): cf. al-Farabi [32] pp. 4, 6; 

[18] pp. 124,1. 18; 131,1. 8 (‘definition’). The variant майт (P B) would corres- 
pond to doxa or hypolépsis or ennoia (cf. Aristotle [9] p. 59). 


812 


The greatness, majesty and glory of God can, similarly to his other qualities 
mentioned in $87-10, be reduced to the perfection which is characteristic of 
the First. He is in no need of outward support to be great, majestic and glorious 
and can dispense with the praise and glorification which anybody (man or 
angel) may offer. 

For the discussion of these epithets—it is to be noted that al-Farabi avoids 
here the adjective in favour of the abstract noun—it is useful to compare 


87 See also E./.? s.v. idrak (Arnaldez). 

*5 Orig. in Alexander [1] р. 106, ll. 19 ff.; transl. in Finnegan, pp. 159 ff. See also 
Themistius [2] p. 319. 

59 p. 108, 1. 25: to noein = al-tasawwur. Themistius [2] p. 269. See van Ess [1] pp. 95 ff. 
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al-Ash'ari ([2] i, pp. 177 f.); it is scarcely necessary to point to their Qur'anic 
origin. (Cf. E.I.? s.v. al-asmá' al-husna, nos. 42, 49). 

р. 82,1. 9: ‘accident’ (‘arad): Cf. below p. 357, 498 n. 1050. See also 
E.I? sv. (F. Rahman). 

р. 82,1. 14: ‘Whether anybody exalts it’ etc. Similarly 815: “whether any- 
body ‘loves’ it . . .". Were there any Mu'tazilites who, in their attempts at 
refining Islam, emphasized that God is in no need of human worship and does 
not gain by being praised and glorified? Cf. Ritter [2] pp. 550 ff.: ‘Gott bedarf 
auch der Anbetung der Engel nicht’. But these are later developments in Islamic 
mysticism, though based on earlier texts like ours. See al-Ghazzali [4] p. 190; 
Qur'an, Sūra 3, v. 97 and 29, v. 6: ‘God is in no need of mankind’.” 


8813-15 


The main argument, the philosopher's description of the First, is now, rather 
unexpectedly, taken up again without being linked with $6 by a reference back. 
One observes similar deficiencies in the arrangement of the book throughout. 
Al-Farabi’s thought is quite clear and is very adequately expressed, and the 
purpose and basic structure of his book is nowhere in doubt. But he seems 
to have neither the desire nor the capacity to give it an elegant and literarily 
attractive presentation. He is, in this respect, far inferior to such philosophical 
authors as al-Razi or Ibn Rushd. 

8813-15 have again parallels in the Kitab al-Siydsa (pp. 16, 1. 3-17,1. 6). 
The additional qualities which are ascribed to the First Cause in this section, 
such as unity, uniqueness and intellect, reappear in Chapters 6 and 7, in the 
description of the separate intellects and the celestial bodies, as being similar 
to the qualities of the First though less perfect. 


813 

Beauty and splendour are just another aspect of the perfection of the First. 
Human beauty cannot be compared with it. 

It is stated in Chapter 7 85 that the celestial bodies acquire a share of the 
splendour and beauty of the First (p. 122, ll. 9 ff.). The beauty of the separate 
intellects is not mentioned in Chapter 6 as one would expect. 

A.J. Wensinck has impressively emphasized?! that the idea of God's beauty 
is foreign to the Hebraic tradition altogether and that its appearance in Islam is 
due to the impact of Greek thought: it is a Platonic idea which was taken up 
fervently in the later Academy and especially by Plotinus and later neo- 
Platonists.?? The Peripatetics are less interested in this aspect of the First Cause, 
and God does not appear as beautiful in Aristotle's Metaph. Lambda except in 
a polemic reference to Speusippus’ kalliston kai ariston: ‘most beautiful and 
best’ (Lambda 7, 1072 532). It was evidently not difficult for a Muslim to 


% Dodds [2] p. 222. Prayer does not change the natural order according to Plotinus 
([1] IH 2, 8, 9; IV 4, 42). Armstrong, p. 260. 

°! Wensinck [3] pp. 24 ff. 

92 E.g. Maximus, xvii, p. 11; Albinus [1] p. 164, 1. 30; Plotinus [1] 16, 6-8, VI 8, 15 
and elsewhere. See Festugiére [3] iv, Chs. 5, 6 passim; Jaeger [12] p. 76, n. 2: ‘God is 
for Gregory the archetype of beauty’ — to archetypon kallos or prótotypon kallos. 
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accept this quality of the Godhead, once he became acquainted with the Greek 
view, and al-Ghazzali did not hesitate to incorporate this doctrine—which he 
тау have known from al-Farabi or Ibn Sinà-into his main religious work, 
Thya’ ‘ulm al-din (‘Revival of the Religious Sciences’).°? The beauty of God 
eventually became a very popular subject in later Islamic mysticism.™ 


814 


It follows from the perfection and beauty of the First that its self-enjoyment 
and delight is overwhelming as well and that this cannot be compared with 
human delight and human self-enjoyment. 

In contrast to the preceding paragraph, the attribution of self-enjoyment and 
delight to the Supreme Being is ultimately of Aristotelian origin, cf. the very 
brief statements in Metaph. Lambda 7, 1072 b14: ‘It is a way of life which is 
always such as ours is at its best for a short time'.?5 ‘Its very activity is pleasure’ 
and the beautiful passage, in the earlier treatment of pleasure in the Eth. Nic. 
VII 15, 1154 525: ‘If the nature of anything were simple, the same action 
would always be most pleasant to it. This is why God always enjoys a single and 
simple pleasure.'?? It may well be that Theophrastus’ alleged monograph ‘About 
the divine happiness against the philosophers of the Academy’ was directed 
against the contemporary Platonists who denied that ‘pleasure’ was part of the 
felicity of Сой. The neo-Platonists, in accepting this view, had to look for a 
suitable passage in Plato and were satisfied with the rather far-fetched testimony 
of Tim. 37 7: ‘the father who had begotten it rejoiced and was well pleased.'?? 

On the divine delight (we have ghibta in the Arabic instead of sa'ada) cf. the 
passage from Metaph. Lambda 7 quoted above, ibid. 1072 b4, and Eth.Nic. X 8, 
1178 57 ff., especially 521: ‘the activity of God which surpasses all others in 
blessedness (makariotés) must be contemplative (theóretike)', and Pol. VII 1, 
1323 *23: theo hos eudaimón men esti kai makarios. For the Mu'tazilites—as 
for Plato and the philosophers of the Porch—God is beyond joy and pleasure. !99 

It is interesting to note that al-Shahrastani ([1] p. 316) reports the contents 
of this paragraph in the name of Aristotle: he may have taken it from Ibn Sina 
and not directly from al-Farabi. 

p. 84, Hl. 9 ff.: ‘sensing . . . perceiving’: see Chapter 10 below for a detailed 
account of the faculties of the soul. 

р. 86,1. 11: ‘Unlimited (ghayr mutanahin) in time’: see below, Chapter 16 
83 (p. 264, 1. 2); 84 (p. 266,1. 3). 


96 


ЭЭ See Wensinck [3] p. 25, n. 2. % Ritter [2] pp. 474 ff. 
*5 diagogé d'estin hoia hé aristé mikron chronon hémin. Cf. the Arabic text, р. 10091. 1 in 
Ibn Rushd [1]. 


** hédoné hé energeia tütü. Cf. p. 1013,1. 6 in Ibn Rushd [1] ; Alexander [7] pp. 697, 
1.4:699, 1. 11. 

°? | follow Sir David Ross's translation, here and elsewhere. 

** See R. Walzer [16] p. 231; Regenbogen, col. 1483; also Plotinus (1] VI 8, 16. 

9 Ct. Proclus [7] iii, p. 6, 11. 32 ff; [2] iv, p. 23. 

19? Wensinck [2] p. 74. 
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815 


It follows from the preceding paragraph that the First Cause is, in addition, 
self-sufficient and self-centred subject and object of self-affection and self-love 
and pride in one. Human love is utterly different. 

Love, eros ('ishq), the self-love of God, and the friendship, affection, philia 
(mahabba), of God to Himself might, one is inclined to assume, easily have 
been developed out of Aristotle’s description of the First Cause as the supreme 
intellect which thinks itself. But there seems to be no evidence of this doctrine 
before Plotinus’ thirty-ninth essay, Kai erasmion kai eros ho autos kai autü 
eros (VI8, 15,1. 1): ‘He is at once Lovable and Love and Love of Himself, 
since He is only Beautiful (kalos) from Himself and in Himself. For He could 
not be united with Himself (to syneinai heautō ük an allos echoi) unless that 
which unites were one and the same with that to which it is united.'!?! (VI 8, 
16, 1. 12): ‘He is born, so to speak, to his own interior (eis to eis6 hoion pheretai 
hautū) as if in love of the clear light (augen katharan) which is Himself and He is 
what He loves (autos Ən tüto hoper ëgapëse).'!92 Augustine's trinitarian Christian 
God is ‘amor, amans, amatus’ in one (De trin. VIII 10; IX 11). Later neo- 
Platonists found additional ‘scriptural’ evidence, Tim. 34 57 (about the highest 
visible God): ‘He is acquainted with Himself and in self-sufficient friendship 
with Himself" (gndrimon de kai philon hikands auton heauto).'? 

We find, apart from al-Farabi, similar neo-Platonic ideas fully reproduced and 
absorbed in Ibn Sina’s essay On Love. '9* 


Chapter 2 


Chapter 1 contained information about the perfection of the First Cause as 
the supreme intellect but al-Farabi omits, deliberately as it seems, any reference 
to its being the First Mover as well. Human beings are encouraged to develop 
their inborn intellect and by improving it to the utmost limit to become similar 
to God; by thus trying to imitate His activity and preparing their minds for 
ultimate survival they may eventually obtain immortal bliss. Al-Farabi’s view 
of the First Cause can be described as a blend of Aristotelian and neo-Platonic 
elements; it obviously differs from Plotinus’ negative theology and from the 
thought of al-Kindi, who follows the latter very closely.!?5 We are left guessing 
whether this association of the One and the Supreme Intellect is to be under- 
stood as a continuation of a pre-Plotinian Platonizing school!96 or (less likely, 
I believe) as a modification of Plotinus’ ideas within the sixth-century school of 
Alexandria. 

1?! The whole section is relevant. 

192 Cf. VI 7, 36; also Alexander Aphrodisiensis [5] p. 155,1. 6. I suppose this all has its 
ultimate roots in discussions in the Platonic Academy in the 4th century B.C.; cf. 
Aristotle, Eth. Eud. VII (the primary object of love—próton philon) and Dirlmeier's 
commentary (Aristotle [11] p. 413). 

19? Cf. Proclus [7] ii, pp. 110 ff.; [8] iii, pp. 147 ff. 

1% [bn Sina [6], [1] iii, (7). See Soreth [2]; Ritter [4]. 

105 A]-Fárabi does not refrain from making positive statements about God. In this he is 
nearer to the Kalam than al-Kindi. 

106 Albinus [1] p. 163,1. 29. See R. Walzer [14] p. 207, n. 3. Armstrong, [1] pp. 401 ff.; 
Praechter [1] pp. 135 ff. See also p. 343 above. 
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In Chapter 2, however, we find ourselves exclusively in neo-Platonic 
surroundings. Al-Fáràbi, embarking on a new section of metaphysics, sets out 
to explain how the Universe above and below the moon is linked with the 
First Cause, and in which sense the First Cause, described exclusively in its 
self-sufficient essence in Chapter 1, can be called the (efficient?) cause of the 
existence of all being outside itself; this relation is timeless. Like Plotinus, he 
is not concerned with the question why the Universe outside the One exists 
at all. Al-Farabi’s view of ‘emanation’ is, at the same time, meant as a philo- 
sopher’s attempt to make creation by an omnipotent and inscrutable God a 
basic tenet of the Muslim faith, intelligible to reason. With the exception of the 
neo-Platonists, later Greek philosophers do not seem to have been very in- 
terested in ‘creation’ altogether. But the answers offered by the philosophers 
ultimately failed to satisfy the Muslim religious mind. It is apt to quote here 
with reference to ‘eternal creation’, a saying of al-Farabi’s Mu'tazilite con- 
temporary, al-Jubba’i: ‘The wealth of God is not diminished by giving and not 
increased by hoarding’.!°” 

Aristotle and his dogmatic followers in the early centuries of the Christian 
era had not gone beyond demonstrating the existence of a First Cause and 
stating that *on a principle like this depend the heavens and nature' (Metaph. 
Lambda 7, 1072 913: ek toiautes ara archés értétai ho üranos kai hē physis).'® 
They were interested also in accounting for the celestial movements in particular 
and speculated, and disagreed, about the number of unmoved movers required 
for their explanation (Eudoxus reckoned 26, Callippus 33, Aristotle 47 or 55, 
Averroes 38)!99. The order of nature was considered by them to be unalterable; 
there was no doubt that the world had existed from eternity and would never 
cease to exist. But the Peripatetics did not care to ask how it ‘depended’ on the 
First Cause and how the various parts of the world are connected with each 
other and the First. This ‘dependence’ became a primary concern of Plotinus, 
who established ‘emanation’ as the unceasing source of ‘eternal creation’ and 
showed that there is a permanent 'symphony' (or 'sympathy") and structural 
order of the universe.!!? 

In this book of his, al-Farabi deliberately neglects all the questions connected 
with the movements of the spheres and the number of the movers to be postu- 
lated. He considers astronomical problems as such to be outside the scope of his 


1?? Tritton [3] p. 147. For similar ideas see al-Khayyat [1] pp. 43 f.; ‘Abd al-Jabbar [1] 
р. 2, ll. 11 ff.; [3] pp. 213 ff.; [2] vii, p. 177, 11. 13 f. 

108 Early Arabic translation (Ustath): fa-idhan bi-bad' mithl hadhà 'uliqat al-sama wa 1- 
tabt'a (Ibn Rushd [1] p. 1608, 1. 4; see also Ibn Sina [3] p. 26,1. 15). Later Arabic trans- 
lation (Abū Bishr Matta): wa l-sama’ idhan wa l-tabi'a mutawüti'an bi-mabda' hakadha 
(Ibn Rushd [1] p. 1608, 1. 8). 

19? Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. Lambda 8; Jaeger [2] pp. 342 ff. A good survey of the discussion 
is to be found in Ibn Rushd [8] pp. 133 ff.; (9] pp. 112 ff. 

11? Sce e.g. Zeller, iii 25, pp. 553 n. 3, 554 n. 3. Themistius [1] p. 89,1. 24 ((2] p. 180, 

1. 6): ‘God is somehow the same as the existents themselves and somehow their bestower" 
(choregos: mun im). Zeller (op. cit. p. 894, n. 1) recalls that the Alexandrian Ammonius 
son of Hermias, according to Simplicius ([4] р. 1363,1. 8; (3] p. 271,1. 13) wrote a book 
in which he showed that God is both the final and the efficient cause of the world. This 
book of Ammonius was known to the Arabs (see Ibn al-Nadim, p. 365,1. 4; al-Farabi 

[24] р. 102)[G. Endress]. 
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present arguments (cf. also below, Chapter 7 and above, p. 8), and concen- 
trates upon showing how the First determines the existence of the universe and 
its hierarchic structure. He definitely accepts Plotinus’ law of emanation and 
eternal creation, and rejects al-Kindi’s doctrine of a creation of the world from 
nothing, which is substantially similar to John Philoponus’ attempt to demon- 
strate the Christian dogma of creation from nothing in philosophical terms and 
serves as confirmation of scriptural truth;!!! he also wrote a special monograph 
against John Philoponus’ attacks on Aristotle, who had maintained the eternity 
of the world.!!? He was equally opposed to al-Rázi!!? who, in following Plu- 
tarch's and Galen's interpretation of Plato's Timaeus, had put forward the 
eternity of matter and temporal ‘formation’ and destruction of the world as a 
philosophical explanation of the religious belief in creation.114 


881-3 

Al-Farabi discusses several different aspects of ‘eternal creation’ in this 
chapter. 

(81) It is described as the necessary outcome of the very existence of the 
First which remains itself unaltered while giving rise to all the other existents 
(cf. above p. 353 and n. 108). 

(§2) The existents which are produced in this way by the First are arranged 
in a fixed order of rank and merit. The divine justice manifests itself in this 
proportionate equality.!!5 

(§3) The universe thus created in a whole and is bound together in concord 
and sympathy. This philosophical doctrine provides, in al-Farabi’s view, the 
most appropriate explanation of the Qur'anic description of God as ‘generous’ 
and ‘just’. 


$1 
This paragraph explains the working of ‘emanation’ (fayd—“gushing forth’, 
‘overflowing’). It is one of the metaphors which Plotinus and his followers 
borrowed from the world of the senses in order to make the metaphysical 
process of emanation intelligible in ordinary language.!'*Emanation' is also 
described as radiation of light,!!? or simply as a procession, a proceeding forth, 


? R. Walzer [14] p. 193. 

112 Cf. [bn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, p. 139, 1. 7. Arabic text and English translation in Mahdi 

[4] and [11 respectively. 

113 Kitab al-Radd ‘ala 1-Razi fi 1-'ilm al ilahi; see Pines [2] p. 90 and passim; R. Walzer 
[14] p. 16. 

114 [bn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, p. 139, 1. 8; Pines [1]. Al-Farábi described the sublunar world of 
eternal change— which in its turn depends on the celestial bodies—on pure Aristotelian lines: 
in a systematic way, as the Peripatetic scholars of the first century dealt with their master's 
view, without any neo-Platonic modifications; cf. below, Chs. 8, 9. 

115 Cf, Plato, Gorgias 508 *6: isotés ge6metrikë. See Plato [2] p. 339. 

116 Cf, de Boer, E./.' s.v. fayd (omitted, presumably by oversight, from 2nd edn.); Dorrie 
[1]. Fayd corresponds to such Greek words as hyperroe (Enn. V2, 1,1. 8), ekroe (Enn. 

V1, 6,1. 7), pégé (Enn. VI 9, 5), aporroé (Alexander [7] p. 719,1. 19) or apporroia (Lampe. 
s.v.; see also chorégia, chorégos, choregein). 

"7 Cf. below, Ch. 13 82. Al-Farabi can also speak of an ‘overflow’ of light: Ch. 17 81 

(р. 278, 1. 1); Ch. 14 57 (p. 220,1. 2). See also al-*Amiñ. p. 18; £./. і. p. 482; Endress 

[3] p. 109. 
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prohodos (sudur); these metaphors occur quite frequently in Arabic neo- 
Platonic contexts. It was difficult for a Muslim to accept the neo-Platonic 
comparison of cosmic reproduction and animal generation!15 but not as im- 
possible as de Boer is inclined to believe (cf. above, n. 116). Throughout 

this book al-Farabi prefers the metaphor of overflowing. The term fayd (as) 
verbal noun or in a finite form) occurs frequently in this chapter (p. 92, ll. 1, 
8, 16; p. 94,11. 6, 7, 15) but is quite rare in the remaining sections of the book. 
It appears again in Chapter 3 81 (p. 100,1. 11); there we are told that the 
'second intellect', the supreme existent within the eternal world of Heaven, 
permanently ‘emanates’ (yafid) from the First Cause; the passage from the 
transcendent cause to an inferior realm of reality is a metaphysical process of 
a peculiar kind which can be most adequately expressed in this way. But al- 
Farabi avoids the term fayd in the rest of Chapter 3, where he describes how 
the remaining nine celestial intellects and the nine celestial bodies arise; they 
are not to be understood as the outcome of a progressive emanation but as the 
necessary result of each separate intellect's thinking (intelligizing) the First— 
and thus producing the successive inferior intellects—and of its thinking 
(intelligizing) itself—and thus giving rise to the different celestial bodies.!!? 
This is a law which is obviously valid all over the superlunary world and it 
applies to this higher world alone. Apart from these passages the term fayd, 
‘gushing forward’, ‘overflowing’ is employed in a similar case, again as an ex- 
planation of the transmission of spiritual substance from a higher realm of 
reality to an inferior level: it bridges the gulf which separates human reason 
from the spiritual world above the moon, by establishing a link between the 
transcendent Active Intellect and the intellect of man—a direct contact of 

man and Deity being unthinkable in this kind of philosophy. In Chapter 14 

87 (p. 220,1. 2) we learn that in the case of visionary prophets, whose faculty 
of representation is particularly powerful’, light ‘overflows’ (уай) from the 
rational faculty to that of representation. The information provided in Chapter 
15 810 is more precise: something ‘overflows’, ‘gushes forward’ from God?! 
to the transcendent Active Intellect and further to the ‘acquired’ human 
intellect’? and to the ‘passive intellect’; the man to whom this happens will 
become a perfect philosopher. If the overflow proceeds from the rational 
faculty to the faculty of representation he will become a visionary prophet as 
well. Emanation understood in a neo-Platonic way is, in the philosopher’s view, 
the only adequate explanation of the process called in religious language майу, 
‘revelation’! 

There cannot be any doubt that al-Farabi could have used the term fayd 
more frequently in this book,!™ as Avicenna, the more consistent Plotinian, 
did.125 

118 e.g. Proclus [2] pp. 212 ff. 

119 Cf. also above, p. 343. 

120 R. Walzer [14| pp. 214 ff. 

11 p. 244,1. 10. 

122 p. 244, 11. 5 and 11. 

123 For yaftd in a non-technical sense see Ch. 11 84 (p. 180, 1. 2). 
124 Cf, al-Firibi [28] p. 53, 1. 5. 

125 See also Wolfson [4] pp. 244 ff. 
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But he obviously did not choose to do so, especially, as has been pointed out 
before, in his account of the ‘creation’ of the separate intellects and heavenly 
bodies. Is it too far-fetched to understand this as a late repercussion of an 
apparently otherwise unknown Greek cosmological doctrine which could dis- 
pense with emanation? It is, I believe, quite possible to assume that some philo- 
sopher before Plotinus, or some later thinker who deliberately ignored the neo- 
Platonists, made the universe a result of the self-thinking thought of God 
without making use of the law of emanation. This process would repeat itself, 
with modifications and qualifications such as al-Farabi describes, on the different 
levels of the superlunary world; it could, eventually, be coordinated with Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias’ theory of the different stages of the human intellect which 
al-Farabi describes (see Chapters 13 and 15 below). It is not impossible that al- 
Farabi was impressed by a view of this Кіпа.!26 

р. 88,1. 11: ‘proceeds, comes to exist’ (wujida): The same slightly unusual 
expression recurs on p. 92,1. 1 and, similarly, Chapter 7 83 (p. 122, 1. 2); see 
also chapter 19 86 (p. 320, 1. 8).!27 One may doubt whether a subject of wujida 
would be desirable, but there does not seem to be any need for it. 

p. 88,1. 13: ‘will’ (irada) = ЬШезіѕ. All the spiritual and corporeal existents 
which do not depend on the will of man are ultimately the result of divine 
emanation.128 Will is explained neither her nor in Chapter 4, where existents 
which have nature and will, and voluntary existents are introduced as such (p. 
106-8). 

p. 88,1. 13: ‘choice, conscious act of choice’ (ikhtiyar) = prohairesis: more 
below Chapter 13 84 (p. 204, 1. 10); Chapter 18 84 (p. 290, 1. 7).? In al- 
Kindi’s world the stars too can have ‘choice’,!*! but in al-Farabi’s universe they 
are endowed with contemplative reason only, and ‘choice’ and will are allotted 
to the human race alone.132 

р. 88,1. 14: ‘sense perception’ (hiss) = aisthésis: cf. Chapter 1 810 (p. 76, 

1. 3 ff.: lowest form of apprehension); $14 (p. 84,1. 15); again in detail Chapter 
10 883, 8; Chapter 11 883, 5; Chapter 14 passim. 133 


126 See Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 73, 75. 

137 See also al-Farabi [28] p. 47,1. 11; (21] p. 93, 1. 10 (114, 1. 2 in 3rd edn.), cf. p. 95 11. 
9, 14 (116 ll. 5, 10 in 3rd edn.). 

138 On the will of God see above, p. 345. More in Ch. 10 86; Ch. 11 83; Ch. 13 884,7; 
Ch. 18 $16; Ch. 19 $6. 

13 Cf, also al-Kindi [1] i, p. 168,1. 7; al-Khayyat, [1] p. 43; al-Ash‘arl [2] pp. 405, 

407, 418; ‘Abd al-Jabbar [2] vi (2) passim. See С.Е. Hourani [1] index s.v. ‘will’; van Ess 
[1] pp. 133 f. 

130 Cf. al-Kindi [1] i, p. 167,1. 1. 

131 Al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 246 f. See also R. Walzer [14] pp. 198, 202. This view is refuted 

by alBaqillani [2] pp. 90-91. [M. Schwarz]. 

132 E [! sv. Mu'tazila (Nyberg): ‘Nature acts through darüra, while living beings act through 
their own free will (ikhtiyar)*. See also Schwarz [1] pp. 369 f.; Gardet [4] index s.v. 
ikhtiyar; G. F. Hourani [1] index s.v. ‘choice’; Watt [1] p. 91 n. 70, pp. 116 f.; al-Khayyat 
[1] pp. 11, 23 f., 43; a-Jahiz [1] i, pp. 214, 218, 221; al-Ash'ari, [2] pp. 40 f., 279, 333 f., 
369 f., 390, 420, 427 ff.; al-Baqillant [2] pp. 49 I. 17f., 50-52, 55 1.6.60 1. 11, 236 1. 5, 
283 1.8; 'Abd al-Jabbar [2] vi (1) pp. 75 ff.: 136 II. 9- 17, 152 ff., 154 11. 6-7, 185 ff., 

188 f. and passim; viii, p. 101. 17; 851. 11;611.10;95 11.18 ff.; al-Juwayni, рр. 215-217; 
al-Ghazzali [4] p. 87,1. 5 [M. Schwarz]. 

133 See van Ess [1] рр. 171-185; al-Baqillani [2] p. 9 (M. Schwarz]. 
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р. 88,1. 14: ‘demonstration’ (burhàn) = apodeixis: cf. Chapter 17 82 (p. 278, 
1. 11), 83 (p. 280,1. 7). Acquaintance with logical terms is presupposed in this 
book, and they are nowhere explained.134 

p. 90,1. 5: ‘with us’: cf. above, p. 345. 

p. 90,1. 7: ‘honour’, ‘recognition’: cf. 1. 13 below, and Chapter 15 812 (p. 
248,1. 6) and 817. 

p. 90,1. 7: ‘pleasure’: cf. Chapter 1 $14. 

р. 90, 1. 7: ‘goods’: cf. Chapter 15 816 (p. 254, II. 4 ff.). 

p. 90, 1. 14: ‘impossible’ (muhal): cf. Comm. above, p. 340 and n. 49. 

р. 90,1. 15: ‘His position as the First’ (@wwaliyya): there is no Greek equiva- 
lent of this Arabic abstract term (q.v. in Ibn Rushd [1] iii, index; see also 
Aristotle [20] p. 333,1. 5). [G. Endress] 

p. 92,1. 5: ‘thought’, ‘speech’ (nutq) = logos: cf. Chapter 18 816 (p. 312, 
1. 5); Chapter 4 $3; Chapter 8 84; Chapter 10 885, 8; Chapter 11 84 (p. 178, 
1. 10); Chapters 13 and 14 passim. See also al-Farabi [27] p. 34,1. 15 (a very 
important passage); R. Walzer (13] p. 112; Themistius [2] pp. 353 f. 

р. 92,1. 9: ‘quality, accident’ (‘arad) = symbebékos: cf. Chapter 1 812 
(p. 82,1. 9); 813 (p. 84,1. 5) and the passages quoted in connection with 
Chapter 12 87 (p. 194, Il. 13 ff.) and Chapter 19 $5 (р. 318,11. 12 f.); and 
al-Farabi [16] p. 89. See also Pines [1] passim; Fakhry [2] passim. 

р. 92,1. 10: ‘tool’ (ala) = organon: instruments of any sort seem to exist 
and to be needed in the world of becoming only, cf. Chapter 9 84 (p. 154, 

1. 3), 86 (p. 158,1. 8), 87 (p. 160,1. 13), (p. 162,1. 9); and, used metaphori- 
cally, Chapter 10 87, Chapter 11 83 (р. 176, 1. 11), Chapter 12 84 (р. 190, 
Il. 1, 3, 7, 10, 11). See also Chapter 14 85 below; Dunlop [4] 8818-19. 


82 

Al-Fārābī now turns from the First Cause as a permanent source of being 
to the world produced by it. He describes it here in a rather comprehensive 
way and fills this general outline with details in the remaining sections of his 
book. But unless we are aware of the metaphysical background and refer those 
details to it, we may easily misinterpret al-Farabi’s intentions. Whereas the 
First Cause is one and unique and indivisible, the existents which emanate from 
it are numerous and very different in excellence and quality. They are arranged 
by the First Cause in a fixed order of justice, each of them being provided with 
an allotted share of existence which corresponds to its intrinsic value. There is 
a graded descent from the highest to the most inferior existent. Man, who is 
endowed with choice,!35 is asked to arrange his individual life and the society 
to which he belongs according to that justice which is manifest in the universe 
and in nature altogether. It is an old Greek belief that the beauty and the order 
of the universe are due to divine wisdom; it is generally accepted in late Greek 
philosophy as well, also outside the neo-Platonic school.’* It is also a tradition 
134 Van Ess [1] pp. 365 ff.; Gardet [9] index s.v. burhan; E.1.? s.v. 
burhan (Gardet). 
135 Cf. above, p. 356 
136 See e.g. R. Walzer [11] pp. 24 ff. Themistius [3] p. 24, 1. 1: ‘Nam deus est lex et ratio 
causaque rectitudinis entium atque eorundam ordo est. nec est lex ut haec quae in libris 
ponitur, sed viva lex’; cf. ibid. pp. 19, ll. 39 ff.; 35,1. 28. See also Ibn Sina [3] p. 32,11. 16 tf. 
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well established since Plato’s days, that the divine order of the universe should 
be imitated by man within the limits of human capacity. In linking these tenets 
with emanation, al-Faràbt follows the neo-Platonists (see e.g. Plotinus, Enn. III 
3, 5).!37 

In Chapters 3, 6 and 7 we learn in detail how this ‘proportionate equality’ 
prevails in the world above the moon. The world of becoming and change 
depends on the same law: hence the importance of ‘justice’, ‘righteous claim’, 
‘merit’ and ‘balance’ is expressly emphasized in several places in Chapter 9,138 
while other topics usually connected with the discussion of becoming are 
deliberately neglected. ‘Justice’ appears also prominently in the corresponding 
statement in 89 of the spurious introductory summary (p. 42,1. 9). In Chapter 
17 81 (p. 276,1. 16)—in which al-Farabi surveys the contents of the first sixteen 
chapters of the book—it is stressed that the world of becoming is administered 
by providence'? , justice, and wisdom (hikma). Two passages on symmetria 
(i‘tidal)'® within the human body seem to belong to the same topic, Chapter 
11 82 (p. 176,1. 7), 84 (p. 178, 1. 12). The idea that the perfect human asso- 
ciation, the best state, should emulate the hierarchic order of the universe and 
of nature is worked out in Chapter 15 §6.'*! People who are ignorant of the 
truth conveyed by philosophy are unaware of the divinely established order 
and peace which maintain the world eternally (cf. Chapter 18 81, pp. 286 ff., 
and again 8813 ff.); they believe, on the contrary, that permanent strife and 
war and the right of the strongest prevail, in nature as well as among human 
beings; and they arrive thus at an utterly perverse conception of natural justice 
(811).!? Their views are deliberately introduced in Chapter 18 as an antithesis 
to the metaphysical truth as explained in the first two chapters, and there can 
be no doubt that al-Farabf meant them to be read and understood in this way. 
The principle of ‘proportionate equality’ is also evident in Chapters 10 and 11, 
which deal with the just order to be found within the human soul and within 
the human body. The terminology, however, is different; we are informed that 
there are ‘ruling’ and ‘subordinate’ faculties of the soul and ‘ruling’ and 'sub- 
ordinate’ limbs and organs of the body. 

р. 94,1. 6: ‘different in excellence’ (tafadala). The term is used in the same 
kind of argument in Chapter 15 §4, where the different perfection of parts of 
the body and parts of the excellent state are compared (p. 232,1. 5; p. 234,1. 1). 
It is, according to al-Farabi, one of the tasks of the metaphysician to inquire 
whether the immaterial existents are all of equal perfection or whether they 
are different in rank; he demonstrates also elsewhere! that they vary in 
excellence and perfection. There are different kinds of felicity which vary in 
excellence (tatafadal); cf. below, Chapter 16 $84, 5 (p. 266,11. 5,6,9, 10; 

р. 268,1. 2). Human intellects differ very much in excellence! ^4 and there can, 
137 The divine providence manifests itself in this order, see Ibn Sina [4] p. 160,1. 12; 

[5] pp. 400 ff. 

13% 52 (p. 146,1. 12); 85 (p. 156,1. 7; p. 158,1. 2). 

139 See n. 137 above; Proclus (2] p. 263; Dodds [2] p. 221; Ibn Rushd [9] pp. 141 ff., [3] 
ii, p. 82. 

Се Themistius [2] р. 134,1. 11. 

141 See also al-Farabi [18] p. 140,1. 14; [25] p. 63,11. 18 ff. '*? Cf. al-Farabi[18] р. 121. 
145 Al-Fàrábi [21] p. 99,1. 17 (p. 121,1. 6 in 3rd edn.). '** Al-Farabi [5] 811, p. 11,1. 1. 
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since man’s perfection and felicity depend on the quality of his intellect, be no 
egalitarian arrangement of human society. 

р. 94,1. 8: ‘perfect or deficient’ : cf. above, р. 335 and Chapter 4 82; 
Chapter 6 81, 82; Chapter 7 810 (p. 132,1. 3). 

р. 94,1. 8: ‘allotted part (qist) of existence’: cf. Chapter 1 89 (p. 74,1. 5), 
and this paragraph (p. 96,1. 1); Chapter 9 81 (p. 146,1. 1). See also al-Farabi 
[18] pp. 127,1. 11; 134,1. 14; 142,11. 3 ff. 

p. 94, 1. 9: ‘rank’ (martaba, rutba, tartib!^5) = taxis: see p. 335 and Chapter 
1 81 оп the unique rank of the First (p. 56,1. 7). The term is applied to the 
order of the sublunary existents which manifests itself in an upward trend to 
higher perfection (Chapter 6 81, p. 112,1. 6) and to the order of the super- 
lunary existents which proceeds in the reverse direction, descending from the 
most perfect to more and more inferior existents. There are 'ranks' according 
to merit within the human body (Chapter 15 84, р. 232,11. 2 f., 13), and a 
similar order of rank should be established in a perfect state (ibid.); as the heart 
is the cause of the ‘ranks’ within the human body, the (philosopher-)ruler should 
make himself the cause of establishing a similar ‘proportionate equality’ in a 
perfect state (85, p. 234, ll. 11 ff.). Similarly, the ‘ranks’ in the superlunary 
and sublunary worlds and their relation to the First are compared to the ‘ranks’, 
the different classes, in a perfect state (86, p. 238,1. 10) and their relation to 
the ruler. Al-Farabi insists on driving home this programme of his again and 
again, and he does not hesitate to illustrate it repeatedly from different points 
of view. The ignorant people described in Chapter 18, i.e. the people who have 
not undergone any philosophical training, believe wrongly that there is no such 
order of rank and merit in the universe and that the 'ranks' of the existents are 
constantly changing, and they infer from these faulty observations of reality 
that the same kind of permanent war should prevail in the state and that this is 
the true form of justice (84, p. 290, ll. 5 ff.). 

р. 94,1. 13: ‘come to an end’ (inqata'a) = katapauetai: cf. Chapter 4 81 
(p. 106,1. 3).146 

р. 94,1. 17: ‘generous’ (jawad): Al-Farabi here takes up the argument of 
Chapter 1 887-10 and 12; he now shows that to explain the epithet ‘generous’ 
in terms of the neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation provides the most adequate 
interpretation of its real meaning. The same connection between the generosity 
of the Creator and ‘emanation’ occurs in late Greek philosophy as well, where 
Plato (Tim. 29 *1-2) is introduced as authority for the neo-Platonic view of 
creation.'*” Although Plato certainly did not intend to identify the demiurge 
with the supreme God and Proclus ridiculed this interpretation, '^* it was 
obviously possible to do this, and it was actually put forward; al-Farabi’s autho- 
rity seems to have accepted it, and he himself did not hesitate to make this 
interpretation his own. It is quite illuminating to note that ‘Isa b. Yahya’s 
Arabic translation of the Timaeus passage could introduce Allàh as jawad, 


1*5 R. Walzer [14] pp. 90 f. (faqs); Endress [3] pp. 131 ff. 

146 See also Aristotle, Meteor. 361 20 (р. 68,1. 14 in [17]). 

147 See e.g. Proclus [2] p. 213. This is the Timaeus passage: ‘Не was good, in the good no 
jealousy in any matter can ever arise’. Sce Taylor, p. 78. 

148 Proclus [7]; p. 359,1. 22; [8] ii, р. 218; Endress [3] pp. 227 ff. 
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correctly understanding agathos to mean here *generous”'.!9 Al-Farabi’s inter- 
pretation of God’s generosity in terms of Greek philosophy thus has its ante- 
cedents in Greek Platonism and may well have been influenced by it. 

As far as genuine Arabic usage is concerned, it is relevant to emphasize that 
jawad is never used in the Qur'an to describe God as ‘generous’, and that 
karim ‘noble’ is mostly employed instead. The Mu'tazilites, however, under- 
took to analyse the word karim more closely and found out that it is ambiguous 
and has two different meanings: it could either be applied to God’s being as such, 
without relating him to anything else, and then be understood as ‘noble’—or it 
could be applied to God’s attitude to other things, and then it is a synonym of 
jawad, which cannot mean anything else but ‘generous’: see al-Murdar (‘Isa al- 
Sufi)!5? in al-Ash‘ari [2] і, р. 178, 1. 9; al-Iskafi (d. A.D. 854), ibid., р. 178, 

1. 14;151 and al-Jubbà'i, whose description of the term comes nearest to what 
al-Farabi may have had in mind (ibid., p. 179, 1. 1).'5? In this way al-Farabt, 
following al-Kindi!5? , succeeded in describing the divine epithet ‘generous’ in 
philosophical terms and investing it with a new and very special meaning. Ibn 
Sina, who occasionally likes to substitute Islamic for philosophical terms, seems 
to start from al-Fárabr's identification of ‘generous’ and ‘source of emanation’ 
when he declares that ‘emanation’ is ‘generosity’, and that the two terms are, in 
fact, interchangeable. See Ibn Sina [19] p. 367;1. 11: al-fayd wa-huwa 1-jawad; 
[4] vi, pp. 159, 1. 6-160, 1. 3; [3] p. 33,1. 31% ; see also Ibn Rushd [2] pp. 190, 
1. 21; 151, Il. 7 ff. 

р. 96,1. 2: ‘just’, ‘justice’ (‘adl, ‘adala): Е.1.? s.v. ай (Tyan). Al-Farabi, 
obviously, does not think here of God as a just judge of man, either in the tra- 
ditional or in the Mu'tazilite way. I think it rather doubtful whether he accepted 
the concept of a future Day of Judgement at all, at any rate on the level of 
philosophy.!55 But the Qur'an also speaks of an unfailing and objective and 
determined order of the universe,’ although very little detail about its actual 
structure is mentioned. In this context, al-Farabi has in mind the divine justice 
which manifests itself in the very order of the universe: a kind of ‘distributive 
justice’, as it were, which has arranged all things according to their intrinsic value 
and merit (see above, p. 357). 


149 Galenus [3] Ch. 4d. Aristotle, Metaph. Delta 2, 1013 623: to telos kai to agathon is 
rendered by the early translator Ustáth as al-tamam wa'l-jud; and Lambda 10, 1075 411, 

to agathon kai to ariston as al-jüd wa’l-fadil. 

19? Tritton [3] p. 119. 15! Tritton [3] p. 123 and n. 7. 

192 See also al-Ash‘ari [2] pp. 182. Il. 5 ff.; 186.1. 12; 507;528; Allard, р. 127. Also 
al-Kindi, according to F. Rosenthal [2] p. 445 n. 

153 AI-Kindi [1] i, pp. 215, 1. 17 f; 236,1. 16. 

154 See also Gardet [10] pp. 53, 168; R. Walzer [4] рр. 248 ff. and above р. 355. 

155 He does, it is true, assert along with the Mu‘tazila—and Plato and Aristotle-that man has 
a free moral decision and is fully responsible for his actions. But he never talks of the 
resurrection of the body. According to his view, many people's souls die when their bodies 
disintegrate; only the souls of those people who are endowed with an extraordinarily 
powerful intellect, or follow the philosophers, have a chance of survival. See Ch. 16 below. 
The question raised in the text is definitely answered by Sourdel ([2] , [3] ). 

1% E g. Sūra 24, v. 43-54; 6, v. 95 ff.; 13, v. 2-3; 32, v. 15; 21, v. 37, etc. See also E.1.? s.v. 
“ат (L. Gardet). 
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The neo-Platonic Aristotelian al-Farabi rejected the atomic theory which was 
already quite widely spread in contemporary Kalam and wrote, as it seems, a 
book against it.157 


83 

There is a further feature of emanation: as a result of it, the various parts of 
the universe which have been arranged according to justice each form a whole 
ordered structure of reality which is held together by concord.!^5 And, owing to 
the same impact of the First, concord also joins all these different parts together 
and allows us to look at the whole universe as one thing. 

Human associations appear to be considered as a particular variation of such 
units. Concord is not inherent in the substance of humanity but is produced by 
a ‘mode’ (hal)! 5? —mahabba (= philia), a feeling of friendship and cohesion. 

But “modes” are also, like the substance to which they belong, ultimately pro- 
duced by emanation from the First. It seems more than likely that this para- 
graph, again, is meant to be linked and appreciated together with the survey 
of the ignorant views in Chapter 18; I mean that the wrong views on concord, 
which al-Farabi reports there without any attempt to refute them explicitly, 
should unambiguously appear as erroneous to everybody who has absorbed the 
metaphysics explained in Chapters 1 and 2. No formal rejection is considered 
to be necessary. 

I refer here briefly to some topics concerning concord and social cohesion 
and their untenable interpretation by non-philosophers which are to be found 
in Chapter 18. It is obvious that concord and mutual love must be meaningless 
for everybody who assumes that disorder and war and conquest are the principles 
which prevail both in the universe and in human association (85); at most, they 
may prove to be useful temporary expedients in an emergency, to be abandoned 
at once when the danger has passed. But people who deny that any society can 
come to exist and last without concord and mutual friendship also go wrong as 
long as they fail to base their conclusions on metaphysical truth: they are bound 
to rely on principles which can never be made absolute and which are of no 
avail as long as they remain divorced from philosophy. It is wrong, then, to base 
the concord and unity of a state or any minor or major permanent association 
of human beings exclusively on common descent from the same ancestor, for 
example, or on formal treaties of alliance, or on the same language, history and 
national character (88). Even an affluent society which comprises a major 
part of the world and in which peace prevails throughout would still fall short 
of the demands of true philosophy (88 17-18). 


884-5 

These two paragraphs terminate the section on metaphysics, the first section 
15? [on Abi Usaybi'a, ii, р. 139, 1. 12: ‘Book about the part and that [?] which cannot be 
divided’. See Pines [2] p. 94, n. 2; [4] p. cxxv; Ibn Rushd [3] p. 38 and elsewhere. See 
also p. 368 below. 
198 Irtibat = syndesmos; i’tilaf = harmonia. See Jaeger [8] pp. 96-137. This is not the 
place to discuss the history of ‘sympathy’, which was obviously known to al-Farabi. 
15 See Gimaret [3]. 
169 Cf. above, p. 359. 
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of the book. They are self-explanatory. They are concerned with the divine 
names: how does it happen, al-Farabi inquires, that there are many names— 
borrowed from the human sphere but applied to a superhuman Being! —and 
that they all indicate one and the same indivisible substance.!® There is an 
instructive parallel in al-Farabi’s essay On the One,'® which has already 
been referred to above.1% All the Islamic divine names which are mentioned 
here—five are singled out but more have been introduced before!65 —refer to 
the various fundamental characteristics of the First which have been dealt with 
in the first two chapters.'© 

Al-Farabi distinguishes two classes of epithets, ‘names’ such as ‘existing’, 
‘one’ and ‘living’ which indicate the perfect essence of the First, and others 
such as ‘generous’ and ‘just’ which indicate the relation of the First to something 
else. This division is different from the Mu'tazilite distinction between ‘attri- 
butes of essence” (sifat al-dhàt or sifat al-nafs) and ‘attributes of action’ (sifat 
al-fi'l or sifat al-af'àl; 6" its scope is determined by the distinction between an 
eternal God and a world created in time.!* Al-Farabi’s problem is not the same. 


SECTION II 


Chapter 3 


The second of the six sections of the work contains only this rather short 
chapter, whereas all the other sections consist of more than one chapter. Its 
subject is of singular importance: the relation of the higher world of the heavens 
to the Supreme Being, the First Cause. It is thus rather another chapter on meta- 
physics. Astronomical questions—like those discussed by Aristotle in De caelo— 


161 See p. 345 n. 64 above, and the answers given by contemporary Mu'tazilites (al-Ash'ari 
[2] р. 183, ll. 6 ff.) and by the Ash'arite al-Baqillani [2] p. 394. 

162 Cf. a text which became well known to the Arabs, Ps.-Aristotle, De mundo 7, 401 12: 
‘Though he is опе (heis de дп) he has many names (polyónymos estin)'. Festugiére [3] 

pp. 510, 516. 

163 Al-Farabi [35] (Mushtaq) p. 10,1. 10: ‘yuqal al-wahid ‘ala тй [I2] yanqasim mahiyya- 
tuhü bi-hasabkathrat al-asma' wa'Laqawil allati tuqal ‘alayh, wa-la tadull al-asma' al-kathtra 
wa'l-aq@wil al-kathira fihi ‘ald ma nin kathlra`. 

164 pp. 339, 340 above. 

155 See Ch. 1 887,8,9,12. 

166 [t is well known that one has to distinguish between the divine names, the epithets of 
God to be found in the Qur'àn, Tradition and Muslim theology —where they are listed and 
described—and their distinctive characteristics, the attributes which lie behind these epithets. 
(See Allard, passim.) This distinction appears to have been the subject of Mu'tazilite dis- 
cussion; see e.g. al-Ash'ari [2] p. 529, 1. 14 (al-Jubba’i); al-Baqillanf [2] Ch. 19; Allard, 
pp. 284, 304, 331. Al-Farabi obviously did not refrain from paying attention to the ques- 
tion of the divine names which belong to the *symbols' which vary from religion to 
religion (cf. Ch. 17). But he does not consider the attributes which correspond to these 
names and the theological problems connected with them. They are of no relevance for 
the philosopher, in his vicw. But he may well add new names himself. 

16? See e.g. al-Jubba’i in al-Ash'ari [2] pp. 527, 11. 3, 6; 528, ll. 10, 12. 

168 See Gimaret [3]; Frank [1] p.451. 
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are dealt with more elaborately, without reference to the ultimate causes, in the 
third section (Chapters 4-9). It is here that al-Farabi, in accordance with the order 
of topics established in the late Greek schools of philosophy—as represented, for 
example, by the commentaries of Themistius, Simplicius and John Philoponus 
on the respective works of Aristotle—embarks on a more detailed account of 
physical aspects of the higher and lower world. He now (Chapter 6) provides 
more specific information about the ten separate intellects which are apart 
from all matter, and thus supplements the very succinct statements to be found 
in Chapter 3. In Chapter 7 he proceeds to a more detailed description of the 
nine celestial spheres, of the stars and planets which are carried by eight of them, 
and of the souls, or rather, minds (‘intellects’) which reside in the celestial 
bodies. Nowhere in this book does the reader notice any special interest in the 
celestial movements as such.! In Chapter 3 al-Farabi restricts himself to 
showing that the immaterial intellects exist and that they produce celestial 
bodies. The highest of the immaterial intellects of the superlunary world (81) 
is the outcome of divine emanation (see Chapter 2 above) from the First Cause. 
Each of these celestial intellects is in turn less self-sufficient than the First, and 
hence cannot realize itself by thinking, like the First, of its own essence only 
but has, in addition, to think of the Supreme Being as well: by making itself 
the object of its own thought, each of them gives rise to an inferior intellect; 
by applying its thought to the First, each of them produces a celestial body. 
These bodies are the outermost sphere of the First Heaven; the sphere of the 
Fixed Stars and the spheres of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury 
and the Moon, arranged in the order established in the second century A.D. by 
Ptolemy.!? Their eternal circular movement is simply mentioned (810). The 
separate intellects correspond each to a different sphere, with the exception 
of the tenth, the lowest in order of rank (§ 10). It is not given a name in this 
chapter; it will be introduced in Chapter 13 as the transcendent Active Intellect 
(nus poietikos = 'agl fa"al). Al-Faràbi explains in another of his works, well 
known both in Arabic and Latin, that this Active Intellect produces the world 
of becoming.!?' It is most likely that al-Farabi depends on a late Greek tradition 
in describing the world above the moon in these terms. But his immediate source 
appears to be lost, and he is the first known to proclaim this particular view of 
the heavens. 

Al-Farabi equates the separate immaterial intellects with the ‘angels’ or the 
‘spiritual beings’ of Islam—another case of his understanding of religious terms 
as symbols of philosophical truth.!? The Arabic word for ‘angels’ frequently 


169 It has been pointed out before (p. 352 above) that the First Cause is nowhere described 
as the First Unmoved Mover. 

17% Nallino, v, pp. 62, 72 ff. 

17 al-Farabi [5] 849, р. 33,1. 15: ‘It is clear (zahir) that the existents upon which the 
Active Intellect acts are either bodies or faculties in bodies which come to be and pass away — 
as it is explained in [Aristotle's] book On Coming To Be and Passing Away: the celestial 
bodies are the primary causes [1 read asbab instead of aqsüm | which act upon these bodies, 
and they provide the matters and substrata upon which the Active Intellect acts.' See also 
the last section of the spurious Summary, above p. 48, and p. 333. 

172 Al-Farabi [28] p. 32,1. 5; Summary 82 (p. 38 above); also p. 373-4 below. 
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renders the Greek theos in translations of Greek philosophical texts!” ‚ and the 
pagan Greek gods are thus transformed into Muslim angels by al-Farabi. He 
equates the lowest separate intellect, the Active Intellect, with malaküt and the 
rüh al-amin or the rüh al-qudus, і.е. with the angel of revelation.'™ Ibn Sina 
seems to have extended the number of angels by including the souls (or intellects) 
of the celestial bodies and the celestial bodies themselves as well, following the 
majority of the neo-Platonists who had made the stars gods of a secondary 
order.!?5 

The number of celestial spheres is nine according to al-Farabi, who believed 
in their existence without the slightest hesitation. He no longer regards the 
sphere of the Fixed Stars as the outermost sphere, as had Aristotle and, in later 
Greek philosophy, Galen, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Proclus, for example.!7é 
There is a ninth sphere beyond that of the Fixed Stars which contains no stars 
at all; its function—not mentioned here by al-Farabi—is to communicate the 
diurnal motion of the universe to all the other spheres. He calls it the First 
Heaven (see below, Chapter 6 $2, p. 114,1. 2; Chapter 7 $11, p. 132,1. 9). 
This modification of the Aristotelian view is due to Ptolemy (second century 
A.D.); evidence of it is to be found in the second book of his Planetary Hypo- 
theses (Hypotheseis tón Planómenon), which has come down to us in a recently- 
published Arabic version!" —only a German partial translation was previously 
available.!75 Al-Farabi appears to be more aware of the progress of science than 
such outstanding and influential scholars and philosophers as Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in the third and Proclus in the fifth century—who preferred to 
ignore the hypothesis of Ptolemy which they must have known. It is certainly 
remarkable that he decided to select Ptolemy's view, which he may have found 
accepted in a late Greek philosophical tradition which is otherwise unknown. 
Al-Farabi was followed by Ibn Sina and al-Ghazzali!” who both, like him, 
believed in a ninth sphere, which rotates once in 36,000 years. Ibn Rushd, 
however, reverted to the hypothesis of eight spheres, mainly because he 
happened to be a more loyal Aristotelian than all his Muslim and late Greek 
predecessors. In his Epitome of Aristotle's Metaphysics he expressly attacks 
Ptolemy's view—which he seems to know first-hand— without referring to al- 
Farabi or Ibn Sina; he rejects it as ‘impossible’ and pleads in favour of the out- 
dated theory by insisting that the highest and, hence, most perfect sphere 
cannot possibly be without stars. Attention to this attitude of Averroes has 


173 Ibn-Rushd [3] ii, pp. 23, 135: К. Walzer [14] p. 167; Moraux [2] col. 1257 (important). 
1% Al-Farabi [28] p. 32,1. 11. 

175 Tbn Rushd [3] ii, p. 162; also Plotinus, Enn. II 3, 9,1. 31, and Ibn Rushd [9] p. 250. 

17% On Galen, see Plato Arabus i, p. 14; Alexander [9] p. 40, ll. 23 ff., [5] pp. 261, Il. 16 f.; 
283,1. 3; Proclus [7] ii, p. 234,1. 21. 

177 Ptolemaeus [2]. 

178 Ptolemaeus [1] p. 123: ‘Wir denken uns, dass dic von den Kreisen a und у eingeschlossene 
Sphare diejenige ist, die die Sphare der l'ixsterne bewegt, und die von den beiden Kreisen 

y und e eingeschlossene die der l'ixsterne, und die von den Kreisen є und n eingeschlossene 
diejenige, die die äussere Sphäre des Saturns bewegt’. On Ptolemy in the Arabic tradition, 

see F. Rosenthal [2]; Schramm; and esp. E./.? s.v. ‘ilm al-hay a. 

179 А]-Сһаггай [7] p. 42, 1. 14; Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 24, n. 3. 
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been drawn, independently, by C.A. Nallino in 1921!® 
1924.181 

The fact that just ten separate minds are supposed to exist, and not more or 
fewer, needs explanation—especially since no earlier evidence of this view seems 
to be available. The question can be approached in two different ways. Al-Farabi 
evidently agrees with the neo-Platonists, in so far as they were not satisfied with 
the Aristotelian One—which, in his case, was identical with the Divine Mind—and 
established in addition a series of lower grades within the unchanging world of 
being above the moon, in a descending order of rank. He—or rather, I think, his 
Greek predecessor—decided to call these ‘immaterial beings’ ‘minds’, ‘intellects’ 
(noi = 'ugül). The number of separate minds which he puts forward is not deter- 
mined by metaphysical considerations but by a purely astronomical theory. 
This kind of speculation, about the number of immaterial unmoved movers to 
be assigned to the celestial spheres in order to explain the ‘mechanics’ of the 
celestial movements, obviously connects him also ultimately with a different 
kind of tradition, the pre-Plotinian, both Aristotelian and Peripatetic. It was, 
however, not feasible for the metaphysician whom al-Farabi may have followed 
to make use of the forty-seven or fifty-five immaterial beings introduced as un- 
moved movers in Aristotle's Metaphysics Lambda 8, nor would a slightly reduced 
number have been more helpful—Ibn Rushd, for instance, was satisfied with 
thirty-eight or forty-five. But there was a more recent theory, of the second 
century A.D., at hand, which was still known to Ibn Rushd who rejected it as 
un-Aristotelian: that there is only one mover required for each sphere.!9? This, 
again, is Ptolemy's view, but Ibn Rushd has, by an oversight, omitted his name. 
Ptolemy's own explanation is, again, to be found in the second book of the 
Planetary Hypotheses!9*; a few Greek sentences are preserved by Simplicius.!5* 
The soul is the driving force of the planet and resides in it and acts as a kind of 
vital force (psychike dynamis). This was an astronomical explanation of celestial 
movements, as advanced as Eudoxus' and Callippus' multiplication of spheres 
had been in the fourth century B.C. It was the most recent as well as the most 
convenient astronomical theory for the purposes of the still unidentified neo- 
Platonist on whom al-Farabi may depend. He may have proceeded in a way 
similar to that of Aristotle, who had based his metaphysics on the concentric 
spheres introduced by Eudoxus and Callippus (and in part modified by him) 
but had himself added the movers to the spheres. The neo-Platonists of whom 
Iam talking will have accepted Ptolemy's nine spheres and his very simplified 
explanation of their movements as the teaching of the man who was acknow- 
ledged as the greatest astronomer in late antiquity.’ He added on his own the 


and van den Bergh in 


19? Nallino, v, pp. 64 ff., 75. 181 [bn Rushd [9] pp. 112, 241 f. 

182 [bn Rushd [9] p. 115: ‘Man dachte, man kónnte sich für jede Spháre mit einem einzigen 
Beweger begnügen, durch welchen an erster Stelle der Planet bewegt würde. Von diesem 
Planeten würden dann Kráfte ausstrómen, aus welchen sich die übrigen, diesem Plancten 
eigentümlichen Bewegungen, die um seinetwillen geschehen, bilden wurden. Diese Theorie 
ist jedoch. . .unhaltbar.' Cf. ibid., p. 242. 

183 Ptolemaeus [1] p. 119,1. 21. 

1% Simplicius [3] p. 456,1. 23. See also Ptolemaeus [1] p. 131; Sambursky,p. 142. 

155 Simplicius [3] p. 456, 1. 22: ‘Ptolemy, the best astronomer’; ibid., p. 9,1. 21: ‘the 
admirable Ptolemy’. 
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nine immaterial intellects!™ , since only in this way could he account for the 
existence of the celestial spheres and their timeless origin from the First Cause. 
He was not interested in explaining movement—that was the physicist's concern 
—but in explaining existence. It is quite surprising to realize that the orthodox 
Aristotelians as well as all the Greek neo-Platonists we know neglected Ptolemy’s 
hypothesis. 

It seems convenient, in this context, to anticipate here what al-Farabi des- 
cribes in Chapter 7 §§3 and 4, and to report what he has to say about the 
immanent souls of the celestial bodies which exist apart from the immaterial 
separate intellects or, in other words, to define his contribution to the philoso- 
phical discussion of star-souls which begins in Plato’s Laws, the Epinomis and 
the early writings of Aristotle,!87 and goes on in Arabic philosophy after the 
tenth century A.D. In al-Farabi’s view, the celestial bodies have ‘minds’, ‘in- 
tellects', possess niis, “aql as do the separate intellects and the First Cause itself, 
but the objects of their thought are of a special and very different character.188 
It appears to have become a particular point of controversy in the last stages 
of pagan Greek philosophy whether the star-souls are endowed with intellect 
only, or whether they have some or all the sense perceptions as well, and, hence, 
also the faculty of representation, phantasia.'®? Al-Farabi and the late Greek 
Alexandrian tradition which he follows disapprove of the view held by Proclus, 
the head of the Platonic Academy in Athens in the fifth century: he maintained 
that the celestial bodies have sight and hearing as well as rational thought.’ 
Proclus could refer to a now lost writing of the early Aristotle in support of his 
view,'?! and could have mentioned Stoic tenets in addition. It is relevant to recall 
here that both al-Kindi and Ibn Sina come very near to Proclus in this respect: 
al-Kindi in granting sight and hearing to the spheres besides intellect, life and 
selective will, and Ibn Sina in crediting them with the faculty of representation.192 
Ibn Rushd follows the same line as al-Farabi and is particularly concerned with 
refuting Ibn Sina’s attribution of representation to the stars; he can use arguments 
brought forward by Alexander of Aphrodisias in support of the stand he takes.193 
Both al-Farabi and Ibn Rushd are, in this respect, nearer to the orthodox Peri- 
patetic view than al-Kindi and Ibn Sina. 

Al-Farabi describes the *matter' of the celestial bodies in a way similar to the 
neo-Platonists (cf. below, p. 375 f.). The Aristotelian assumption of the ether as 
a fifth element is not even mentioned: it had been discarded by Stoics and neo- 
Platonists alike and attacked even inside the Peripatetic tradition by the geo- 
grapher Strabo's teacher Xenarchus in the first century B.C. and, more fiercely 
and more determinedly, in the sixth century by the Christian Aristotelian John 


186 On the tenth intellect, which presides over the world of becoming, see p. 363 above. 
187 Jaeger (2] pp. 139 ff. 

188 See Ch. 7. 

189 The earlier history of this topic is well known and does not concern us here. See R. 
Walzer [4]. 

199 Proclus [7] ii, pp. 83-92: (8] iii, pp. 118 ff. 

191 Aristotle [13] fr. 24. 

192 R. Walzer [14] pp. 202 ff. 

193 Ibn Rushd [9] pp. 109, 117-8, 242; Alexander [5] р. 255. 
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Philoponus who rejected entirely the Aristotelian division of the universe into 
two different worlds.!™ Al-Farabi did not consider the alternative which all 
these dissenters had put forward, namely that the celestial matter was fire. The 
neo-Platonic bent in his thought was too strong. 

The Active Intellect, introduced here as a tenth transcendent separate mind, 
is in the context of this work more important for human life than for the 
structure of the universe. It represents a neo-Platonic modification of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias’ view and it is quite consistent with the general trend of al- 
Farabi’s philosophy (See Chapter 13 $ 2 below). 


SECTION III 


(Chapters 4-9) 


Section I, to recapitulate, contains al-Fárabi's considered view of the First 
Cause as a unique immaterial existent (Chapter 1) and as a source of eternal 
creation (Chapter 2). It is explained in terms of late Greek natural theology, 
linking a Peripatetic version of the description of the Deity, mainly in a negative 
way, with the Plotinian/neo-Platonic law of emanation. It did not prove difficult 
to show the Greek origin of the arguments in detail although precise evidence 
from Greek texts is not available for every single point. The Islamic background 
against which this very recently imported, very un-hebraic set of knowledge and 
belief is to be seen has partly to be provided by the modern commentator, and 
is partly, though rather sketchily, hinted at by al-Farabi himself. It is mainly 
to be found in contemporary Mu'tazilite speculation. It is not superfluous to 
keep emphasizing the absolute novelty of this strange and exciting import from 
an outside tradition. 

Section II (Chapter 3) shows another aspect of the objective order of the neo- 
Platonic world, the immaterial intellects which are allotted to and rule the various 
celestial spheres. The celestial bodies and the specific nature of their matter are 
deliberately excluded from this chapter, which is obviously to be considered as 
pertaining to metaphysics, continuing the tradition which had started with 
Aristotle's Metaph. Lambda. But it is essential to come back to this topic and 
to deal with it in greater detail if one is to explain the changing world of be- 
coming, which depends on the impact of the celestial bodies. Hence, it plays a 
great part in Section III; this section represents a tradition which can ultimately 
be traced back to Aristotle's De caelo, De generatione et corruptione and chap- 
ters of the Physics. It contains the other half of al-Farabi’s view of creation. It 
is, to state it unambiguously from the very beginning (and al-Farábi thought it 
imperative to stress this point) linked with and based on the Aristotelian and 
neo-Platonic distinction between two totally different realms of reality, the 
eternal unchanging celestial and the perpetually changing sublunary world. This 
distinction had become an almost self-evident truth to most later Greek philo- 
sophers, but appeared strange and puzzling both to traditional Muslims and 


194 Sambursky, pp. 122 ff., 154 ff. 
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speculative Muslim theologians. Al-Farabi was very familiar with Aristotle’s 
theory of becomingP5 —it had been widely accepted by most neo-Platonists. 
(cf., e.g., Proclus, Elements of Physics).'?* He is reported to have read Aristotle’s 
Physics more than forty times.!?? Aristotle had, among other questions, been 
very keen to voice his disagreement with the atomic structure of matter in the 
way upheld by Democritus, and, following the lead given by Parmenides, em- 
phatically rejected the assumption of a becoming from nothing. It is obvious 
how actual these questions were to become in al-Farabi’s own day, in the light 
of Islamic traditionalism and of the Mu'tazilite atomistic view of the material 
world. It is advisable to read Section IV of the Ara’ with this new and particular 
actuality of the earlier Greek school controversies in mind.?* Al-Farabi wants 
to teach his fellow Muslims that reality can be wholly understood by reason; it 
is a mistake to rely on allegory or supernatural and supernormal experiences 
which are put forward in Muslim tradition.” 

Chapters 4 and 5 provide some essential preliminaries. The different and 
hitherto not mentioned structure of the world below the moon is explained 
and a first consideration is given to the various kinds of existents which are to 
be found in it and are unknown in the higher world (Chapter 4), to the terms 
form and matter (cf. above, p. 336), to the existence of contrary forms (cf. 
above, p. 336), and to the elements and some kind of prime matter. This is 
indispensable for understanding the structure of becoming, and especially the 
origin of the lower world; it is ultimately caused by the celestial bodies. Chapter 
6 reverts to the immaterial intellects dealt with in Chapter 3209 — without referring 
to the link between the most accomplished human intellect and the transcendent 
Active Intellect which is discussed later in Chapters 13, 14 and 15. Chapter 7 
contains a very detailed account of the heavenly bodies which one might have 
expected in Chapter 3. But it is very much in its place here since the heavenly 
bodies are intimately linked not only with the origin of terrestrial matter but 
also with the stages of the rise of the different kinds of sublunary existents. 


55 See al Farabi [16] pp. 85,1. 21-97, 1. 8 (Physics); p. 97, 1. 9-99, 1. 16 (De caelo); 99, 1. 16- 
103, 1. 19 (De gen. et corr.); 104-108, 1. 12 (Meteor. I-III); 108, 1. 13-110, 1. 9 (Meteor. IV); 
110,1. 9-114, 1. 14 (De lapidibus); pp. 111,1. 15-112, I. 6 (De plantis); 112,11. 6-13 (De 
animalibus). See also al-Farabi (17|. 

95 Proclus [1]. Its Arabic title is Kitab Hudud awa il al-tabi 'iyyát: see Ibn al-Nadim, р. 252, 
1. 13; al-Qiftt [2] p. 89,1. 8; Endress [3] p. 27. This book is almost entirely based on Aristotle's 
Physics, which became a standard text both for later Greek neo-Platonists and the majority of 
Muslim philosophers. Ishàq b. Hunayn's lavishly annotated Arabic version of the Physics in 
Leiden (available in Aristotle [20]) provides a very welcome illustration of the popularity of 
the book. 

197 [bn Abi Usaybi'a, ii, p. 136, 1. 46: ‘He said: I have read Aristotle's Physics (al-Sama‘ li- 
Aristii) forty times, and I think I am still in need to know it better.’ 

198 There are no ‘jumps’—as the Megarian philosophers assumed to exist—in the Aristotelian 
world view but the Megarian view was followed in the Mu'tazilite Kalam. See Ibn Rushd [3] 
ii, pp. 24, 30, 48, 83. 

199 It would be interesting to compare the first chapter (all that has been preserved) of 
al-Kindi's book ‘Explanation of the proximate efficient cause of coming to be and passing 
away' (al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 214-37) but this would go beyond the scope of this commentary. 
?9 The double treatment of the same topic may be explained by the fact that something 
similar occurs in Aristotle's own writings both in Metaph. Lambda and in De caelo. Sec 

also p. 363 above. 
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Chapters 8 and 9 survey the origins of the inanimate world апа of the lower and 
higher forms of living beings which result from the various mixtures of the 
elements.291 Sections IV, V and VI are no longer concerned with the universe 
but with the most accomplished inhabitant of the sublunar world: with man. 


Chapter 4 
81 


This is one of the very rare passages in al-Farabi’s book where he appears to 
have found it necessary to point explicitly to the structure of his book by 
summing up the gist of the preceding chapters. The issue is certainly important, 
since the fundamental difference between the superlunary and sublunary existents 
(mawjüdat) is not self-evident to the generally educated reader to whom this book 
is addressed in the first instance (see pp. 10 ff. above). The reference ‘we have 
listed, enumerated, them (ahsaynaha)’ is given in the first person; there are 
similar references in Chapter 15 818 (ahsaynaha, p. 256, 1. 14, referring back to 
817); Chapter 15 $8 (“ala dhàlika "I-wajh alladhi quina, p. 240, |. 12), referring 
back to Chapter 14, an important topic); Chapter 7 811 (quina); Chapter 15 
811 (“ala T-wajh alladhi шпа, р. 244,1. 16 referring back to an important 
statement in Chapter 13 $ 9); Chapter 19 87 (юа Пай .dhakarnaha ara’, p. 322, 
1. 2, summing up the chapter); see also Chapter 6 82 (not in the first person, 
al-mawjüdat allati salafa dhikruha, p. 112, 1. 12, referring back to Chapters 
1-3). For the most part, al-Farabi does not provide help of this kind and we 
are left to guess. Although indicating the individual connections is on the whole 
not difficult, the study of the book would be much easier if more such help 
had been given.” 

The uncreated eternal existents are described here in a slightly different way: 
they are endowed with the ‘best perfections' (al-karnalat, al-afdal, rendering 
entelecheia or teleiotés)*™ ‘from the very outset’, min awwal al-amr; this ex- 
pression occurs quite frequently in al-Farabi, being equivalent to ‘eternal a parte 
ante’, cf. e.g. 82 (p. 106, 1. 5), Ch. 5 83 (p. 112,1. 2), Ch. 7 86-7 (p. 124, 

Il. 5-7), Ch. 15 886-7 (p. 238, 1. 5); see also al-Farabi [27] p. 19.1. 23; [18] 
p. 109,1. 6; [16] p. 92,1. 6; Ibn Rushd [1] iii, index, p. 238; Galenus [11] p. 
23,1. 2; Alexander [5] p. 255,1. 20.20% 

With the description of the lowest two cosmical intellects the description of 
the higher world ‘comes to an end’ (yanqati' = pauetai); cf. Galenus [11] p. 66, 
1. 13. Similarly Chapter 2 82 (p. 94, 1. 12); al-Farabi [27] p. 55,1. 19.206 


?'! Reproduction of individual men, animals and plants—once their species has been estab- 
lished—is discussed as late as Chapter 12. 

292 A term which appears (in different form) in the title of one of al-Farabi’s best known 
works, the ‘Survey of the Sciences’ (hsa' al-'ulüm). 

303 See above, p. 342; also Gibb [1] pp. 151 ff. 

2% Cf. p. 335 above. 

205 Al-Kindi, who maintains a creation of the world in time from nothing, says instead ‘the 
days of the extension of their time’ (ayyàm muddat zaméniha). 

2% See also Galenus [3] p. 8, 1. 9 (Arabic); Dozy, ii, p. 967. 
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§2 

The nature of the sublunary beings differs totally from everything in the 
eternal world: they are not endowed with ultimate perfection from the very 
beginning. Most of them will reach their specific perfection eventually, starting 
from a state of deficiency,”” and this perfection will become manifest first in 
their substances and subsequently in their accidents.?™ It is the task of the 
philosopher to bring out the essential features of their difference (see also 
Chapter 6 881-2) before he can embark on the nature of man, which is after 
all the main concern of this book. These existents are either the product of 
nature"? or of will?!°, or of both; those which are produced by a voluntary 
act presuppose the previous existence of the natural bodies.?!! 


83 

The primary natural bodies are called ‘elements’ (stoicheia) in the tradition 
of natural science which al-Farabi follows. He renders the Greek stoicheion by 
a Greek-Syrian word, ustuquss.?'^ He never seems to use 'ungur instead, as 
al-Kindi?? and Ibn Sina and others frequently do.?'^ We learn more about the 
elements in Chapter 5 $3 and especially in Chapter 8 882,3 and 4, where their 
mixtures are discussed. We are told in Chapter 16 87 how dead bodies dissolve 
into the elements again. There are only four elements, fire, air, water and earth. 
Al-Farabi is quite aware that Aristotle had introduced a fifth element, ether, 
being the element from which the stars are made?!5, but he deliberately 
abandoned the Peripatetic dogma by substituting for ether the ‘quinta essentia’, 
the neo-Platonic ‘spiritual intelligible matter’, the noété hyle, and making it in 
turn the ‘cause’ of the four elements (see below, Chapter 7). 

Al-Firabi then gives a preliminary list of the different kinds of being which 
arise from the various mixtures of the four elements (they are described in detail 
in Chapter 8). He names the following: a) ‘vapours’ (atmides = bukhár), Chapter 
8 82 (p. 136,1. 10)?16; b) ‘minerals’ (metalla = ma‘adin), Chapter 8 84 (p. 140, 
1. 10)??? : c) ‘plants’ (phyta = nabat)?)% ; on the older rendering of nabat by 
207 See p. 335 above. 208 See p. 349, 357 above. 

209 Al-Farabi |21] p. 91,1. 10 (= 111,1. 10 in 3rd edn.): ‘The natural bodies are those 
whose existence is brought about neither by art (sind'a) nor by human will (iradat al-insan), 
like heaven and earth and what is between them (ma baynahuma), and plants and animals." 
210 See p. 356 ff. above; Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 149, 180. 

an Al-Farabi [16] pp. 89, 93. On perversions of ‘nature’, see Chs. 18 and 19. 

212 Bonitz, p. 702 a 56 ff.; Burkert [1]; al-Farabi [16] p. 99,1. 12. On the double 's' in 
ustuquss, sec Gátje [1] p. 324. n. 2. 

233 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 220,1. 2: arba'at 'anasir; he uses “unsur alone for ‘prime matter’ 
(ibid., p. 166, 1. 3: tinat kull tina), but cf. ibid., ii, p. 93, П. 8 ff.: al-‘unsur al-awwal; see 
also i, pp. 221,1. 3; 222, 1. 15; 223, Il. 11, 16 f.; 224,1. 5; 230, ll. 10 ff.; 231,1. 4. 

234 pines [2] p. 90, n. 2; Kraus (3] ii, pp. 147 n. 10, 165 n. 6, 326; Endress [1] pp. 61, 
112, 116, 121, 123. Al-Ghazzali never uses ustuquss throughout the Tahdfut al-falásifa but 
Averroes uses it frequently in the Tahafut al-Tahafut (sce indexes in Ibn Rushd [2] ). 

715 Al-Farabi [16] p. 99; Porphyry in Johannes Philoponus [1] p. 522,1. 20. Cf. p. 366 
above. 

?'* petraitis, glossary; Endress [2]; al-Farabi [21] p. 97,1. 9 (= p. 118,1. 9 in 3rd ed.). 

23? Aristotle scholars also know of an alleged Aristotelian work Peri metallon (fi 'I-ma'adin). 
See Zeller, ü (2) p. 90 n. (4th edn.); Regenbogen, col. 1416 ff.; al-Farabi [21] p. 98, 1. 4 ff. 
(119, ll. 5 ff. in 3rd edn.); also al-Kindt [1] i, pp. 368, 1. 9; 383,1. 10; Ibn Sina [13], [14]; 
Ruska. 

715 The Arabs were acquainted with Nicolaus of Damascus' work On plants, somctimes 
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ashjar see Aristotle [8] pp. 44 f.; Themistius [2] p. 387. 


Chapter 5 


Al-Farabi describes becoming in the changing world below the moon as а 
continuous process without any jumps from one state to another. He explains 
his view in detail in Chapters 8 and 9. It is based on the correlative terms of 
Form and Matter which Aristotle had introduced in his day and which had 
eventually become a central part of Aristotelian—neo-Platonic natural science. 
Celestial bodies—more about them will be said in Chapter 7—are permanently 
linked to the same form and can never be divested of it. But sublunar matter 
can be linked to contrary forms in turn, and that is how genesis, becoming, 
the ‘origins of species’ etc. is brought about. 


§1 

Matter and Form in the Peripatetic sense of the terms were still relatively 
new for Muslims around A.D.900, and hence needed to be explained at some 
length. We meet an equally long and d painstaking treatment of the twin con- 
cepts in the Survey of the Sciences.21? It has been pointed out that they appear 
to have been confined to philosophy until the days of al-Iji.?° 

The terms used for ‘matter’ (hylé), hayula and madda (see p. 338 above) 
appear to be self-evident and in no need of special explanation.??! This does 
not, however, apply to ѕйға, the word used to render the ontological meaning of 
eidos ('form' —see p. 338 above); it requires clarification by words used in 
common speech such as khilqa?? or hay '4?? ог sigha (this occurs only in the 
Ihsa’ al-'ulum, al-Farabi [21], e.g. pp. 93 ff. = 114 ff. in 3rd edn.). 

The example of the bed (Kline = sarir) used here by al-Farabi (p. 108, 1. 3 ff) 
is not as frequent i in the Aristotelian tradition as one is inclined to expect; cf. 
Phys. П 1, 193 *12; De gen. an. 118, 724223; 121, 729° 17;1п later texts, e.g. 
Alexander [7] p. 359,1. 2; Johannes Philoponus [4] рр. 157,1. 3; 475,1. 26. 
This example of the image of а man, the statue (andrias), occurs, very аррго- 
priately, more frequently in Greek texts of this kind, but it was much less 
evocative to a Muslim reader: sculpture is not a popular art in the Islamic world,224 


ascribed to Aristotle—the Greek original of which is lost. It was first edited by A.J. Arberry 
([2]) and is now easily accessible in Aristotle [6]. Ibn Sina's summary is available in Ibn 
Sina [18]. 

219 Al-Farabi [21] Ch. 4. ??? Gardet [9] p. 355. 

21 Hayüla: yw seems to have been a Syriac transliteration of Greek y; see Kóbert. 

222 Aristotle [20] pp. 284,1. 14: 288,1. 9. 

223 Rendering morphé, Aristotle [8] 766 427 (p. 227 Arabic). Of these words only hay’a 
eventually became an accepted philosophical term. a) It renders, in connection with the 
definition of moral ‘excellence’ (агегё = fadila), the ethical term hexis or diathesis (habitus 
or dispositio); see below, Comm. Ch. 16 81 (p. 260,1. 12). This use of Лау'а for habitus 
may appear to be justified if one explains it as the actualization of the potentiality of a 
human being, i.e. the ‘form’ reached. b) Astronomy can always be called “Im al-hay’a, 
‘science of the shape of the universe’, cf. al-Kindi [1] i, рр. 238, 1. 3, 382, 1. 17; and e.g. C. A. 
Nallino, v, p. 103; also Hunayn b. Ishaq, no. 50. 

2% See e.g. Grabar, index s.v. Representational Art. 
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and the Arabic equivalent for andrias is sanam, 4101°.225 Al-Kindi chose a coin 
instead 226 

The result of this union of matter and form, the ‘embodied substance’ (asia 
somatike) is rendered (p. 108, 1. 13) by jawhar mutajassim, as in Chapter 3 81 
(p. 100, 1. 12) and, similarly, Chapter 16 83 (p. 262,1. 7). In Falsafat Aristü- 
talis, p. 91,1. 11, al-Farabi uses the more common jusmani but he talks in the 
same sentence of jawahir јиѕтӣпіууа aw mutajassima. Does mutajassim render 
somatótheis? 

р. 110,1. 1: ‘As long as the bed remains without form’. It is worth noticing 
that ‘without form’ is rendered by bi-la sira. For a similar use of the negative lā 
in connection with nouns etc., see Reckendorf [1] p. 56; also Ch. 1 811 (p. 78, 
ll. 2 ff.) above; al-Farabi [27] pp. 247 f.; al Kindi (1]i, pp. 217,1. 11; 257,1. 1; 
258, 1. 1; Galenus [3] pp. (Arabic) 5,1. 13; 11,1. 11; Ibn Rushd [11] р. 180, [2] 
р. 672; Endress [3] pp. 162-5; W.K.A.S., s.v. lā. But in al-Ghazzali's Tahafut 
al-falasifa ‘on ne trouve aucun mot composé où entre lã’ (al-Ghazzali [7] p. 443). 


882-3 

This section is self-evident. The transitory character of the sublunary beings 
and the changing of the forms into their contraries is emphasized. There are no 
necessary and permanent existents on this level of reality. 

Some additional information about the four elements listed in Chapter 4 
83 is provided here and their transformation into one another is explained. 
They can receive opposed forms and the matter of each element can receive 
the form of this particular element and its contrary. The matter of each element 
is shared by all of them, and out of it arise the actual elements and all the other 
sublunary bodies which are composed of them. These matters have in their turn 
no other matters: they are the primary matters (р. 110,1. 16) al-mawadd al- 
üla.227 They are common to all sublunary bodies in different proportions. 
Before they are joined to a form they exist only in potentiality: no existents in 


the sublunary world are actual ‘from the very outset'.225 


Chapter 6 
881-2 


The basic difference between the hierarchies of the eternal and the sublunary 
world is emphasized again (cf. Chapter 4 82) but one new feature is added: the 
lowest level of the realm of becoming is now represented by a *common prime 
matter’ (р. 112, 1. 8: al-madda al-ula al-mushtarika), the proté hylé of the 


228 Aristotle [8] 742 223, 725 426; and, e.g., passages listed in Ibn Rushd [1] iii, index, 

p. 145; for sarir see ibid., p. 139. 

226 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 217,1. 18: ‘I understand by ‘materiality’ (ylotes = ‘unsuriyya) the 
matter ('unsur) from which the dinar arises (yakün) and I mean by form (уйга) the form of 
the dinar: through its union (¿ttihad) with the gold the dinar has come to be." 

227 This is the unanimous reading of all the MSS. examined. To replace it by the singular, 
as the marginal corrector of Y suggests, is unjustified and based on a misunderstanding of 
the context. See also the parallel passage in al-l'àrabi [16] p. 103,1. 8. 

228 See Ch. 4 $2. On potentiality and actuality sce above, р. 00. 
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Greeks. It is referred to again in Chapter 8 81, where it is described, in a neo- 
Platonic way, as the eternal outcome of celestial matter, on which it is said to 
depend. Al-Kindi had been aware of this Prime Matter as well; he calls it 'ungur 
and defines it as tinat kull tina ‘the matter of all matter'.2? 

It is obvious that al-Farabi, in introducing ‘prime matter’ in this way, con- 
sciously deviates from Aristotle and goes beyond his teaching, as he does in his 
rejection of ether just mentioned.?* That it is not consistently used by Aristotle 
and has not yet become a real technical term in his day is well known (see, for 
example, Bonitz, p. 786 b9 ff.; Zeller, ii (2), pp. 442 f.; Happ, index). It is less 
well known that al-Farabi himself was aware of this fact (see al-Farabi [16] p. 
99, 1. 13). He says there quite clearly that Aristotle did not postulate a primary 
matter at all: “These elements (ustuqussat) arise from each other and not from 
a body which is simpler than they are (“an jism absat minha) nor from any body 
at all’. (Prime matter may, however, also be considered incorporeal). 

The concept of prime matter did not become firmly established in Greek 
thought before the rise of Stoic philosophy.?! It was taken over by the later 
Peripatetic Aristotelians and eventually became integrated into their natural 
science, a cornerstone of their closed system;232 prime matter was accepted as 
eternal by Plotinus as well.233 It is not surprising that this tenet of late Greek 
thought reached the Islamic philosophers eventually and was not rejected by 
them. 


883-6 

Each of the ten superlunary intellects described before in Chapter 3 is unique 
in its species (monadikos, to use a late Greek word, q.v. in Lampe, and p. 340 
above) and has no contrary. They are akin to the First Cause but inferior to it 
in rank. Their inferiority is graded and increases on each lower level. This dif- 
ference in rank not only manifests itself in their intellectual activities—of which 
the reader is already well informed at this stage—but also in their beauty, self- 
enjoyment, pride, splendour and love (§6)—aspects of the Divine Being which 
can proportionately be applied to these as well.234 There may be parallels with 
this in later Greek thought, but I have not been able to trace any. One is in- 
clined to wonder why al-Farabi dwells on this particular point. It certainly 
lends more colour to the elaborate hierarchy which he finds everywhere in the 
higher world and the existence of which is so relevant to the final purpose of his 
book. It also helps to bring out the contrast between the higher and the lower 
world more clearly. But one may, in addition, suggest yet another reason. The 
intellects—both the separate immaterial ones discussed here and those dwelling 
within the celestial bodies (Chapter 7)—are meant to correspond to the angels 


229 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 166,1. 3; see also Endress [3] p. 232. 

299 Above, p. 370. 

331 See e.g. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, i, pp. 24, 11. 27 f.; 114,1. 19; ii, pp. 114, 11. 17, 
26, 33; 115, 1. 26; 116, l. 10, 25, 36; also ii, p. 45, Il. 17 ff. Kraus [3] ii, p. 170. 

232 See e.g. Alexander [7] pp. 213, Il. 3 ff.; 556, 1. 14; [1] i, pp. 3,1. 28; 7, 1. 4. The latter 
has a commentary by al-Farabi; see Ch. 10. 

233 Enn, 114, 1 (= Plotinus [1] i, р. 184). Plotinus had been a keen student of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. See also Henry; Armstrong [1] pp. 406 ff. 

2 See Ch. 1 8812-15. 
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of the Muslim tradition.235 We learn—from al-Kindi and Ibn Sinà—that some 
attributed to them imagination and sense-perception in addition to ‘intellect’ 
and the qualities explained here in such ostensibly unjustified detail.2%% Al- 
Farabi may well have intended to give, as an aside as it were, his own, philo- 
sophical, contribution to Muslim ‘angelology’ in this way.237 The intellects 
residing within the various heavenly bodies correspond to another set of ‘angels’ 
(Chapter 7, 884-5). 

84 (p. 116,1. 2): ‘the individuals which belong to а species’ (ashkhds tahta 
naw‘). The first occurrence in the Ard’ of shakhs as a remarkable and original 
Arabic rendering of the more than one-sided Greek atomon?* obviously deserves 
some notice, however cursory. It is used again in Chapter 8 85 (p. 142,1. 6), 
Chapter 9 82 (p. 148,11. 3, 5, 7), 85 (p. 154,11. 6, 8) and Chapter 18 83 (p. 
288, Il. 11 f.). - 

There is по need to discuss at апу length the common meaning of the word 
which is reasonably frequently used (see, for example, Lane, p. 1517). But it 
may not be superfluous to compare Arabic translations of extant Greek philo- 
sophical texts, such as Aristotle's Categories (fourth century B.C.) and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (с. A.D. 200) and Porphyry (third century A.D.) and to affirm 
that the terminology and its translation is consistent and does not change.” 
For atoma = ashkhas ‘individual things’, see Cat. 2, 1 06; 5, 3 335, 38, 39; 

3 512; Metaph. Beta 3, 999 212; Alexander [1] i, p. 113,1. 11;2*! Porphyry 
[4] р. 3, 1. 3, and elsewhere. For atoma = ashkhas ‘particular persons’? see 
Cat. 5, 2 838; Porphyry [4] p.3,1. 4; p. 2,1. 18 (hós ta atoma hoion Sokrates), 
р. 5,1. 4 (Socrates, Alcibiades) and many similar passages. Al-Farabi’s Christian 
pupil Yahya b. 'Adi?* speaks of the human nature of Christ as the sum total of 
all individual human beings (jami' al-ashkhas al-insaniyya). The medieval Latin 
translation of the section ‘De anima’ from Avicenna’s Shifa’ renders ashkhas by 
individua or singularia. ^^^ 

It is not without interest to compare the use of shakhs in the surviving 
writings of al-Farabi’s predecessor al-Kindi. He also knows ashkhas as indivi- 
duals of a species (see al-Kindi[1] i, pp. 220,1. 7; 223,1. 19; 252,1. 15;24% 


335 See p. 363 f. above. 

2% R. Walzer [14] pp. 202-5. 

231 Wensinck [2] pp. 198-202; Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 23, 135. Henry Corbin appears to be 
aware—almost alone among contemporary scholars—of this very important problem, which 
I cannot follow up in the present context. See e.g. Corbin [1 | pp. 46 ff. and passim; [2] 

p. 227. 

338 See my very preliminary discussion in R. Walzer [13] p. 110; Endress [3] p. 277, n. 3. 
The atom in the Democritean-Epicurean special meaning of the term (which the mutakalli- 
miin liked) can be rendered by jawhar; see Pines [2] pp. 3 f.; Kraus [3] ii, passim. See also 
above, pp. 335-7. 

239 The Arabic text of Aristotle's Categories is easily accessible in Aristotle [4], for example, 
and that of Porphyry's /sagoge in Badawi [5] pp. 1019 ff. 

240 Arabic version in Ibn Rushd [1] i, p. 228,1. 5. 

241 Arabic version, Finnegan, p. 198. 

242 It also renders ta kath’ hekasta, ta kata meros. 

зз Yahya b. ‘Adi [1] p. 96. 

2⁄4 Ton Sina [17] i, pp. 329, 417; ii, pp. 240, 321. 

245 lam yumkin al-jirm al-ka'in an yakün da'im al-hayat bi'l-shakhg. 
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256, 1. 1775 259, 1. 8°47). A natural individual (an animal, a plant etc. as well as 
a single product of art—ibid., i, p. 126, 11. 18 ff.) can be called shakhs, (see 
ibid., e.g. i, рр. 128, 1. 11; 134, Il. 5 ff.; 135, 1l. 1 ff.; 153,1. 10). God, 
al-wahid al-haqq , is neither matter nor genus nor species nor like the individual 
of a species—wa-la shakhs. The single elements ('anasir!) appear as ashkhds (i, 
р. 220, 1. 5). The heavenly bodies are consistently called ashkhds by al-Kindi, 
e.g., i, p. 224,1. 15: al-ashkhag al-samawiyya; and i, pp. 224,1. 19; 226, ll. 4, 
11; 234, 1. 17; 246, 1. 9: al-ashkhàs al-‘ulwiyya. One wonders which Greek 
expression is rendered in this way.248 


Chapter 7 


Even in an intellectual climate like that of late pagan Greek philosophy—which 
is saturated to such a large extent with difficult abstract reasoning—it needs some 
effort of mind to convince oneself of the existence of an immaterial First Cause 
and of ten invisible, spiritual, intellects on which the nine celestial bodies with 
their special intellects and the changeable sublunary beings ultimately depend. 
Hence we may turn with some relief to the account of the nine celestial spheres 
which follows. They are—with the exception of the uppermost sphere which 
contains no stars—each occupied by celestial bodies; the highest is the place of 
the fixed stars, the remaining seven contain one particular planet each (see 
above, Chapter 3, pp. 100 ff.). They can at least be seen by everybody and one 
cannot be in doubt about their influence on growth and decay in our terrestrial 
world. But al-Farabi’s explanation is not just traditionally Aristotelian, and some 
less familiar aspects of it deserve special comment. 

The celestial bodies are not only visible and can thus be apprehended by our 
senses, they differ from the First Cause and the ten subordinate immaterial 
intellects also in that they move in space. Their circular movements are regular 
and can be described (881-2). 


883-4 


Further: the stars have not the same kind of body as the existents of the sub- 
lunary world. In the first instance, each of them is the only representative of its 
species??? and is unique in the special sphere to which it is assigned. They all are 
provided—this is indispensable in the case of three-dimensional existents—with 
form and matter of their own, different, however, from terrestrial form and 
terrestrial matter. There is no conceivable contrary to the peculiar form of each 
star. Their matter is eternally actualized and provided with form but the star is, 
in terrestrial terms, an immaterial (ahylon) body. The Aristotelian doctrine of 
the quintessence had not been accepted by the Stoics and was emphatically re- 
jected by Plotinus and the later neo-Platonists?9? and is not even mentioned as a 
246 istihala min shakhs ila shakhs. 

247 al-jami' min al-harth wa'l-nasl . . . tafsud ashkhāsuhā wa-tabqa 'l-süra. 

%8 [t is interesting to recall, in hi SIN that the three persons of the Christian Trinity 
could be called atoma; Lampe, p. 

249 See Ch. 1 82 (p. 62,1. 4), Ch. > Sa 148,1. 1), Ch. 7 87 (p. 126,1. 11). 

28° See Sambursky, p. 130. 
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possibility in al-Farabi’s ArZ*?5! The celestial matter—which is, іп turn, the 
cause of the terrestrial prime matter and the four corporeal elements (Chapter 
8 81)-is called ‘intelligible matter’, hylé noété, by Plotinus (Enn. Ш 5, 6, 
35-44; I1 4, 4, 12.252 The expression occurs again in later texts (e.g. Calcidius, 
р. 283,1. 11: silva intelligibilis; Proclus [7] iii, p. 173,1. 1 = [8] v, p. 30). 
Plotinus probably knew of a pertinent middle-Platonic view reported by 
Eusebius in the name of Atticus (c. A.D. 176).253 Very relevant is a statement 
by the well-known Aristotle commentator Themistius (fourth century), who 
does not belong to the strict neo-Platonic school tradition. It occurred in his 
lost commentary on Aristotle's Metaph. Eta 4, 1044 b9. and its Hebrew text 
was reproduced and translated in Wolfson [1] p. 595; the Arabic text is now 
available in Ibn Rushd [1] p. 1078, ll. 4 ff. Themistius insists that celestial 
matter сап only be called ‘matter’ as a homonym (bi- shtirak al-ism): the same 
name applies to both kinds of matter, but it may denote a different thing when 
it is said ambiguously. 


885-6 

We learn more about the ‘formal’ aspect of the heavenly bodies in 885-6, 
and their ‘materiality’, hayalaniyya (p. 122,1. 14), Aylotes, and especially the 
incorporeal nature of light (daw’, diyd' = phos) are described again in 87. 
Since Plato's Epinomis it had become almost an article of faith for Stoics, Plato- 
nists and Peripatetics, that the stars are ensouled.?5^ There is, however, no 
agreement what this star soul is like, and quite different answers are given. 
Al-Fárábi insists that one has to keep apart the immaterial intellect on whose 
activity the existence of the sphere and the body allotted to it depends (Chapters 
3 and 6) and to distinguish it from that other faculty of the soul which dwells 
within the celestial body and rules it. This faculty is, in his view, again, a kind 
of ‘intellect’, nas, 'aq1;5* it is subordinate to both the First Cause and the ten 
immaterial intellects and represents, at the same time, a link between the eternal 
divine mind and the mind of man, within the continuous chain of being. A 
similar reference to man had occurred in Chapter 4 83 (p. 108,1. 3) and appears 
again in Chapter 8 84 (p. 140, 1. 15) where man is introduced as the most 
accomplished result of the mixture of the elements.256 The Active Intellect 
(Chapters 13 and 15) has no place in the context of this chapter. Al-Farabi is 
fond of reminding the reader of the coherence and unity of his world by hinting 


251 Scc above, р. 370. 

252 As the passages show- I believe unambiguously —'intelligible matter’ had not yet become 
a scholastic term in Plotinus' day, as it evidently became later. See Theiler [4] pp. 468 f. 
253 T owe the acquaintance with the passage to the important and not very well known 
monograph “Quinta Essentia' by Paul Moraux ([2] col. 1227). 

254 See e.g. Alexander [1] ii, p. 40; [7], p. 706,1. 32, etc. 

255 His position is made very clear in Siyasa (al-Farabi [28] p. 34, 11. 6 ff.). The soul within 
the heavenly bodies has neither sense perception nor the faculty of representation, nor any 
emotions or desires to be compared with man's irrationality. It only thinks and reasons. 
Al-Kindi’s and Ibn Sina’s views are different. See also R. Walzer [14], pp. 203 n. 3, 205; 
and above pp. 366 f. 

256 Man becomes the main subject of the book from Chapter 10 onwards. 
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at it in this way; һе remains thus within the best tradition of late Greek thought 
(he ta kosmū sympatheia). 

The intellect within each celestial body is, again, like the separate intellects, 
endowed with some peculiar kind of transcendent felicity, love, self-enjoyment 
and self-pride which is characteristic of his specific rank within the hierarchy of 
the universe. A further paragraph is thus added to al-Farabi's philosophical 
angelology (see Chapter 6, p. 373 f. above).?5? The obvious comparison with 
man's self-enjoyment and felicity is not made here, and the reader will have 
to wait for it until he reaches Chapter 13 85. The felicity and joy which the 
immortal souls encounter after death are described in Chapter 16 82. 

In 86, al-Farabi further adds to the description of the celestial bodies. 
From the very beginning, i.e. from eternity (Chapter 4 81, p. 106,1. 2) they 
have not only that most noble and excellent matter reserved for the heavenly 
region (p. 375 above) but are also given spherical shape, which is the most 
excellent shape of all, and sparkle with radiant light (p. 78, 1. 14, and Chapter 
13 82, comparison of sun and Active Intellect), diva "/p/tós, the most excellent 
visible quality. They move over the heaven in a circle and perform thus the 
most excellent movement in existence. Light here is not to be understood as 
a bodily thing—as the philosophers of the Porch had wanted it—but as incorpo- 
real in accordance with Alexander of Aphrodisias/55, Plotinus (Enn. IV 5, 7),25° 
and others.7© 


887-9 

But the celestial bodies, though fundamentally different from the terrestrial 
bodies and provided with a special matter of their own, are none the less inferior 
to the immaterial intellects, since they exist and move in space (the Greek term 
is topos, ‘place’) and are not absolutely self-contained as are the spiritual trans- 
cendent entities. Al-Farabi repeats, with slight variations and in considerably 
shortened form, what Aristotle discusses in Physics IV 2-46 Simplicius' 
commentary is relevant throughout.?9?? The Arabs, it is true, had no access to 
Simplicius, but they had at their disposal the (now lost) older commentary by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is to a large extent quoted by Simplicius and of 
which ample use was obviously made by Yahya b. “Adi and Abi “Ali b. al- 
Samh,23 the authors of the explanatory notes in the Leiden MS. of Ishaq b. 
Hunayn's Arabic version of the text.2%% It is thus surprising, at least at first 
reading, that al-Farabi does not use the usual terms for ‘place’ and ‘container’ 
in the Ara’. He does not render ‘place’ (i.e. topos) by makan as do Ishaq b. 
Hunayn (see e.g. pp. 278, 302 in Aristotle [20]) and indeed al-Farabi himself 


257 Plotinus Enn. IV 4,8, 52 ff.: Ibn Rushd [9] p. 262. 

?5* Alexander [1] i, p. 43,1. 8; Finnegan, p. 183,1. 3. 

259 See also the (Arabic) Dicta Sapientis Graeci, translated by F. Rosenthal ([4]) and quoted 
in Plotinus [1] ii, p. 165. 

260 Sambursky, pp. 113 ff. 

261 See Aristotle [19] pp. 372 ff., 544, 568; Solmsen [2] pp. 118 ff. 

262 Simplicius [4] passim. 363 Stern [6] pp. 31 ff. 

264 Aristotle [20] (scc р. 368 n. 196 above). 
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in the Falsafat Агїзгйїй1їз.2°5 He prefers al-ayn (to pū, which Aristotle uses for 
the category)—see p. 124, 1. 10 and elsewhere in this paragraph.” Similarly, 

he does not accept Hunayn’s rendering of the ‘container’ (to perihektikon) as 
hawl and does not mention the Aristotelian comparison of ‘place’ with a vessel, 
angeion (ind’ in Hunayn's version); he uses the eminently suitable muhir instead. 
It is most likely that in doing this, al-Farabi follows an otherwise unknown neo- 
Platonic treatise on celestial physics, based on Aristotle's Physics but adding 
some non-Aristotelian discussion of relative contrariety between the different 
celestial bodies, 7 which is important to the neo-Platonic view of the har- 
monious and well-graded structure of the world but relatively irrelevant for 

the Peripatetics. It is interesting to note that this conceptual distinction is 
reflected in what is admittedly a very slight difference in terminology. 


Chapters 8 and 9 


The preliminaries to a straightforward philosophical account of the sublunary 
world of becoming and the laws which articulate and govern its changes have 
been attended to, and the most necessary additions to the account of the world 
above the moon, concerning the immaterial intellects and the stars themselves 
have been provided. The same blend of basically Aristotelian tenets with slight 
neo-Platonic modifications and some results of the protracted Greek school 
discussions in the days of ‘Hellenism’ and the Roman Empire can also be ob- 
served in Chapters 8 and 9. This means that the present-day commentator can 
again restrict himself to pointing out some particular aspects of the argument 
and to emphasizing its relevance to the main purpose of the book. 

The prominent position accorded to prime matter by al-Farabi in contrast to 
Aristotle (see p. 372-3 above) is the starting point of Chapter 8; it is also linked 
(p. 376 above) with the neo-Platonic view of celestial matter. Otherwise both 
chapters appear to be derived from some school manual of Peripatetic thought 
which was used in the late Greek schools and happens to be lost. Al-Fàràbi 
may well have drawn on a lost commentary of his own on Aristotle's De 
generatione, but there is no evidence that such a commentary ever existed. ?5* 
Nowhere does he refer to the Stoic theory of mixture which Alexander of 
Aphrodisias had found worth refuting in a special monograph.” He insists 
explicitly that only Aristotle has grasped the truth about mixture.?” Al-Farabi 
does not distinguish between Krasis and mixis as Alexander, following the 


265 Al-Farabi [16] p. 95, n. 11. 

2% See above, р. 342. 

367 See above, p. 368, 372. 

268 He will have been acquainted with contemporary translations of the original text of 
Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias', and/or Themistius', Olympiodorus', and John 
Philoponus' commentaries, cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 251, 3-7 (p. 351, 9-15). The 
10th-century Baghdadi Aristotelians were obviously more interested in the work. See 
also al-Qifti [2] p. 40, ll. 16 ff. For quotations of the Arabic version of Alexander's 
commentary, see Ghorab, p. 81. 

269 Alexander [1] ii, pp. 213 ff.; German translation in Rex. The Stoic doctrine was 
quite well known to Plotinus, see Enn. II, 7,2. 

?* Alexander [1] ii, p. 233,1. 1. 
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Stoics, had done. Regardless of the distinction which might have existed be- 
tween the equivalent Greek terms, he renders ‘mixture’ indiscriminately by two 
Arabic words which he might have distinguished—mizaj and ikhtilat—but in fact 
did not. He did survey four different kinds of mixture, each being more complex 
and more accomplished than the other (Chapter 8, pp. 138, 1. 10-140, 1. 7). 

The ground which al-Farabi covers here may be summarized as follows: 

a) Becoming is the result of various mixtures of the elements. It is not due to 
any supernatural creative agency but its causes are natural (85, p. 144,1. 2). 
Hence theological terms—which al-Kindt, for example, does not intentionally 
avoid—are not to be found, and words like hadatha ‘come to be’ (e.g. p. 136, 

11. 10-12) and ju'ila ‘to be made’ are used instead.?" A ‘perpetual’ divine inter- 
vention at every instant, as suggested by the Mu'tazilites, is equally ruled out.?” 
b) Becoming, being a never-ceasing process of change of one form into its 

opposite, constantly produces transformations, new organic mixtures and 
amalgams. It can be due to the spontaneous movement of the elements, to 
*powers' (quwa = dynameis) which arise within them of themselves, without 
any outside help (min tilqa' anfusiha = ek tū automatü —Chapter 8 82 (p. 136, 
1. 14); 83 (p. 138,1. 13); 85 (p. 142,1. 1). 

It can also be the outcome of an outside ‘impetus’, of powers which do not 
work on the elements and their amalgams from within. 

This process may be solely due to agents confined to the sublunary world 
(Chapter 8 85, р. 142, Il. 7 f.); it may take place often (hos epi to poly = ‘ala 
T-akthar) or rarely (spanios = “ala "l-aqall) or ‘usually’ (amphidoxos : ‘ala'l- 
tasawi).^? On an outside destructive agent, see Chapter 9 83 (p. 148, Il. 13 ff); 
84 (p. 150, Il. 14 ff.; p. 154, 1. 2 ff.). But the strongest outside “influence*2%4 
on ‘becoming’ in all its phases is originating from the heavenly bodies which 
‘act’ upon it: Chapter 8 85 (р. 138,1. 1); 83 (p. 138,1. 14); 85 (p. 142,11. 10, 
14); Chapter 9 85 (р. 156, Il. 1, 5). This influence is produced, in the first in- 
stance, by the circular movement of the uttermost heaven, its permanent 
revolution, by the approaching and receding of the sun on its annual path, and 
by the movement of the stars along the zodiac." It is puzzling at first sight 
why al-Farabi refrained from mentioning these topics, brushing them aside 
deliberately, and was content merely to indicate the importance of the celestial 
bodies in a general way. He was certainly familiar with the details of Aristotle's 
thought, which his own teacher Abii Bishr Matta will have explained in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s De generatione.?”® It is clear, especially from Chapter 
9, that the ‘geometrical’ justice which pervades all that happens in the world of 
perpetual change concerns him here much more than astronomical and scientific 


m Cf. below, Ch. 10, 11 and 18. 

372 |t may be uscful to compare the account of 'eternal creation' in Ch. 2. 

273 Galenus [7] Ch. 15 83 (different Arabic terms). 

2% On the meaning of the term, see Specht. 

275 The most up-to-date study of Aristotle's theory of becoming is to be found in F. 
Solmsen's important book ([2], esp. рр. 321 ff., 368 ff.). As its title indicates, the book 
deals only accidentally with later developments of the theory. 

2% Yahya b. ‘Adi, al-l'áràbi's younger contemporary and associate, was very much con- 
cerned with Themistius' paraphrase of De caelo; al-Qifti [2] p. 40, 1. 2 f. 
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details. Chapter 9 82 (р. 146,1. 12): Justice—“adl—in this context is concerned 
with the well-regulated change of matter; justice has to be achieved in the sub- 
lunar world (p. 146,1. 14), it is needed; justice means that everything gets what 
it can claim by right, 86 (p. 158, 1. 2 ff.); see also i‘tidal, 85 (р. 156, 1. 7). The 
words haqq (‘claim’) and isti hal have their place in the same, as it were, legal 
context, Chapter 9 $1 (p. 144,1. 8); 82 (p. 146, Il. 9 f.); 86 (p. 156,11. 14 ff.). 
That ‘justice’ is very important for al-Farabi when he deals with the sublunary 
world is evident also from the very brief summary of this section in Chapter 17 
81 (p. 276, ll. 15 f.), where ‘justice’ is coupled with ‘providence’ and *wisdom'.?7? 
In taking this stand, al-Farabi, as almost everywhere, continues an ancient tradi- 
tion which he will have found in Abi Bishr's commentary.?” I have found only 
one really good ancient parallel, which I quote in full. It occurs among the pre- 
fatory remarks with which the sixth-century Athenian philosopher Simplicius, 

in accordance with the teaching habits of his days, introduces his well known 

and deservedly famous commentary on Aristotle's Physics:?” 


Natural science (physiologia) is useful, in so far [1. 23] as it helps to act 
better and in a more perfect way (tais praktikais aretais syllambanei) and, in 
particular, it furthers the virtue of justice, in so far as it shows that the 
elements and the parts of the universe given in (eikonta) to (and do not 
fight) each other, are satisfied with and like (agaponta) their orderly arrange- 
ment, and keep the ‘geometrical’ [i.e. proportional] equality (fen isoteta 
phylattonta ten geómetriken). Therefore it wards off injustice and refrains 
from arrogating itself too large a share (pleonexias aphistesi). 


It is relevant to remember the emphasis given to ‘geometrical’ justice in the 
superlunary world (Chapter 2, p. 96,1. 2), in the human soul (Chapter 10), 
the human body (Chapter 11), and in organized society (Chapter 15).?89 


SECTION IV 


(Chapters 10-14) 


In the remaining sections of the work—which in fact comprise more than 
half of it—al-Farabi discusses man: in Section IV, man in isolation, and in the 
subsequent two sections man as a social and political being. In Section VI he 
deals at some length with certain mistaken conceptions of society, while in 
Section V the perfect society is his main, though not his only, concern. An 
analysis of these sections confirms, again, that al-Farabi is by no means 
attempting to give an exhaustive survey of all the views which the citizens of 
277 See also the anonymous summary, p. 3, ll. 9 ff.: nihayat al-'adl wa'l-ihkam, and Ch. 2 
82 and pp. 358 f. 

27% See also H.V.B. Brown [1] pp. 37-43. 
?? Simplicius [4] p. 4, ll. 17 ff. There is no evidence of an Arabic translation of Simplicius’ 
commentary, although his name seems to have been quite well known among Arabic 


philosophers and scholars. Sec e.g. R. Walzer [14] index. 
280 See p. 434 below. 
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the perfect state ought to hold. He deliberately selects certain special topics for 
more or less comprehensive treatment while omitting others about which he 
shows himself no less well informed in different contexts. He wants, in this 
work, to emphasize the social and political implications of the Greek philosophi- 
cal way of life and to convince his readers that philosophy can modify the life 
of the individual Muslim as well as the structure of the entire Muslim empire 
(the dar al-Islam). He does not, it is true, altogether avoid technicalities, and he 
mentions quite a number of specifically philosophical tenets. But all this is 
supposed to be seen in this particular light. Questions of logic, general physics, 
biology, psychology, metaphysics and ethics, considered in their own right 

and discussed for their own sakes, have no place in this book. 

Section IV contains the five chapters, 10-14. While in Chapter 10 the author 
discusses the five faculties of the soul and their relation to the bodily organs 
which serve them, in Chapter 11 he looks at man mainly as a physical being, 
describing the functions of the main organs of the body and their connection 
with the various activities of the soul. А lengthy account of the organs of re- 
production and the generation of animals and men takes up the whole of Chapter 
12. Throughout these chapters—as already in Chapter 9—men appear mainly as 
part of the sublunar region, as beings which are destined to be born and to die. 
But they can also find a link with the eternal world above the moon, by directing 
their ‘mind’, their intellect, as well as their faculty of representation towards it, 
and thus achieving a direct contact with eternal existence. It is for this reason 
that the function of the transcendent Active Intellect is explained in consider- 
able detail in Chapter 13 as well as the working of the human intellect on its 
different levels.281 The highest form of human happiness is defined as the per- 
fection of the human mind: the so-called moral virtues are not omitted but they 
are obviously of minor importance, though by no means indispensable. Chapter 
14 contains a philosophical theory of knowledge by divination, commonly con- 
sidered to be of supernatural origin and explained, in the best Greek tradition, 
as a special kind of entirely human activity, a particular feature of the faculty 
of representation: it manifests itself in translating abstract truth into symbols 
which are understandable and accessible to non-philosophical minds as well.282 

The conception of man which underlies these five chapters is evidently con- 
sistent; it ultimately rests on one and the same Peripatetic foundation, and is 
not made up of disparate elements, mechanically put together. As in Chapters 
8 and 928, it presupposes a systematic ‘integration’ of various Aristotelian 
lecture courses and a co-ordination of separate lines of research which Aristotle 
appears to have followed independently without caring to weld the parts to- 
gether and without aiming at building up a closed system as the later Peripatetics 
014.28 Aristotle’s De anima and Parva Naturalia and his essay on the Motion of 
Animals are synthesized in Chapters 10, 11, 13 and 14; the book on the Parts of 
Animals is used in Chapter 11 and the Generation of Animals in Chapter 12; 
familiarity with the Ethics is apparent in Chapter 13—but all these different 


281 See below pp. 402 ff. 282 See below, pp. 413 ff. 


282 See above, pp. 378 ff. 2 Jaeger [2] pp. 373 f. 
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writings were understood in the way that the Peripatetic scholars of the Roman 
Empire had read and studied them. Their views reached al-Farabi, however, in a 
slightly modified form, owing to the impact of neo-Platonic thought. These 
modifications will appear similar to those alterations of Peripatetic tenets which 
can be observed in Sections I and II of al-FarabT's work. 

It is irrelevant, from an Islamic point of view, whether the faculties of the 
soul or the details of human anatomy or the interplay of physical and psychic 
factors are explained in one way or another: no specifically religious issues 
come into play. But it is worth while noting that Muslim speculative theologians 
frequently follow other non-Peripatetic Greek philosophical views with regard to 
the topics discussed in Chapters 10-12. The situation is different, however, when 
the philosopher deals with man’s responsibility for his actions and unambiguously 
rejects any determinist theory; when he discusses human felicity on earth and 
the fate of the soul after death; or when he sets out to describe man’s contact 
with the divine and to give his explanation of ‘prophecy’—the topics treated in 
Chapters 13 and 14. On these, it will be rewarding, again, to consider whether 
the views of the philosopher come near to the answers put forward by con- 
temporary advanced theologians such as the Mu‘tazilites and their like. 


Chapter 10 


The human soul, as the principle of life, has different faculties, but it is 
basically one and indivisible; it does not consist of different souls and it has 
no parts. The faculty of reason, however, which alone is assumed to survive 
after death and thus has a special status of its own, can be referred to in later 
chapters as the ‘reasoning part’ of the soul (chapter 16 §7, chapter 19 §6). 
A similar inconsistency can be observed in Aristotle’s De anima itself and in the 
ancient commentaries, and parallels in other works by al-Farabi are 
frequent.”® The Aristotelian definition of the soul as the form and entelechy 
of the body appears to be presupposed but is nowhere explicitly quoted. Whereas 
the non-rational faculties of the soul perish together with the body,287 the 
theoretical intellect (nis = ‘aq/) is immortal, as Aristotle had maintained himself, 
and as the later Peripatetics had affirmed again and again.288 

The main faculties of the soul are five in number: the nutritive faculty 
(threptiké dynamis = quwwa ghadhiya); the faculty of sense perception 
(aisthétike dynamis = quwwa hassa); the faculty of representation (phantastike 
dynamis = quwwa mutakhayyila); the faculty of reason (logiké, logistike 
dynamis = quwwa пайда); and the appetitive faculty (hormetike dynamis = 
285 Aristotle, De an. Ш4, 428 010: ‘On the part of the soul by which the soul both knows 
and understands’. (See also Ш 9, 432 422 ff.). Alexander [1] i, p. 98, 1. 24: ‘the rational 
(logistikon) part of the soul’. Themistius [1] p. 93, Il. 32 ff. Porphyry in Stobaeus, i, p. 
347, 11. 20 f.: ‘On the faculties of the soul’. Jaeger [8] pp. 60 ff.; Dorrie [4] pp. 169 f. 
286 Al-Farabi [27] p. 154, 1. 19: al-juz' al-natiq, ‘by which man is man’; [5] р. 11,1. 6; 
[28] p. 42,1. 3; [18] p. 7, 1. 30. 
287 See Chapter 16 86 on the ‘ignorant souls’. 
3% Aristotle, De an. 111 5, 430 423: ‘and this alone is immortal and everlasting’; e.g. 
Alexander [1] i, p. 90, 1. 19: ‘and this näs which arises in us from the outside (thyrathen) 
is also incorruptible’; Themistius [1] pp. 103 11. 4 ff., 103 1. 26. 
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quwwa nuzü'iyya) which is linked with sensation, representation and reason 
respectively. This description of the soul corresponds in all essentials to Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias' interpretation of Aristotle's psychology as found in his 
De anima. This treatise became available to the Arabs in Ishaq b. Hunayn’s now 
lost translation (but the Hebrew translation of the Arabic is extant), 9? and was 
provided with a commentary by al-Farabi himself.? Alexander treats the 
nutritive ‘faculty’—he can speak indiscriminately of ‘souls’ or 'faculties'—and 
sense-perception mainly in the Aristotelian way,??! whereas his account of 
‘representation’ and ‘appetition’ seems to have incorporated later Hellenistic 
discussions.?9? 

Al-Farabi surveys the five faculties together at the beginning of the section 
(Chapter 10 §1) and again in Chapter 10 §9 and Chapter 13 §7. The single 
faculties are understood in the same way throughout. 

The nutritive faculty, the lowest in rank, is briefly treated for its own sake 
in Chapter 10 §2, together with the inferior faculties which help the main 
faculty of nutrition and with the principal organs which it uses as its instru- 
ments. Its traditional connection with the reproduction of the species (see, for 
example, Aristotle, De an. II 4, 416 819; De gen. an. 11 4, 740 531; Alexander 
[1] i, pp. 29.1. 2; 32,1. 19) is mentioned in Chapter 12 $5. The faculty of 
representation occasionally ‘imitates’, ‘reproduces’ activities of the nutritive 
faculty (Chapter 14 §2). 

The hierarchic structure of sense-perception is described in Chapter 10 §3; 
its links with the appetitive faculty are explained in §6 and §8. The nerves of 
perception are briefly referred to in Chapter 11 and the contributions of the 
heart, brain and lungs to their correct working are shown in Chapter 11 §§3, 
5, 7. Sensing in male and female animals functions in the same way (Chapter 
12 §8) as do representing and reasoning. The ‘imitation’ of various kinds of 
sense perception by the faculty of representation is treated at considerable 
length in Chapter 14; it occurs in dreams and all sorts of divination as well as 
in true visionary prophetic experience (Chapter 14 §§ 1-4, 7-9). 

The faculty of representation is defined in §4, as well as in Chapter 14 
which is wholly dedicated to one particular aspect of it. Its connection with 
the appetitive faculty is indicated in Chapter 10 §6 and §8, and the importance 
of the brain for a properly balanced working of phantasia in Chapter 11 §4. 

The rational faculty, the highest in rank, is treated in a rather preliminary 
way in 85.299 Its connection with the appetitive faculty is discussed іп 88 and 
?** Alexander [1] i, pp. xiv ff. A German translation of many passages of the Hebrew 
version, by M. Steinschneider, is to be found in the adnotatio of Alexander [1] i. The 
Hebrew itself remains unpublished. 

290 ALQiffi [2] p. 279,1. 21; Ibn AbT Ugaybi'a ii, p. 138, 1. 28. Sce also Dietrich, р. 111, 

n. 5. Kramer, рр. 130 ff., is quite useful. 

291 Aristotle, De an. II 4 and Alexander [1] i, pp. 29-38 (for threptiké); Aristotle, De an. 

H 5-12 and Alexander [1] i, pp. 38-66 (for sense perception). 

292 Aristotle, De an. Ш 3 and Alexander [1] i, pp. 63 ff. (phantastike); Aristotle, De an. 

III 9 and Alexander [1] i, pp. 73 ff. (hormetike). There is no reference to the ‘mimetic’ 
activity of phantasia (below, Chapter 14) in the whole extant Aristotelian tradition, as far 

as [ can discern. 

293 On this, sce Alexander [1] i, pp. 80 ff. Al-FarabI not only goes beyond Aristotle but also 
beyond Alexander of Aphrodisias; see p. 401 below. 
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again, together with other relevant topics, in Chapter 13, which is exclusively 
dedicated to mind and reason and to the best life which is the outcome of its 
perfection. There is no physical substratum of the highest form of reason,?™ 
but discursive thought (fikr = dianoia)?°Š is said to be regulated by the (second) 
ventricle of the brain (Chapter 11 §4). It is also one of the objects of the 
‘mimetic’ activities of the faculty of representation as described in Chapter 14 
(passim, esp. §6).—Finally, the treatment of the appetitive faculty also shows 
that al-Farabi consistently follows the same Peripatetic analysis of the soul 
throughout this section. This faculty is indispensable for achieving movement 
and action and is at the same time closely linked with sense-perception, repre- 
sentation and reason (Chapter 10 §9, Chapter 13 §7). Mentioned for the first 
time in Chapter 10 §1, its working is described at some length in §§6-8. The 
nerves which serve it are also, together with the sensory nerves, discussed in 
Chapter 11 $3. It is frequently referred to in Chapter 14 (881, 2 and 
especially §5). 


81 

Like his Greek predecessors, al-Fārābī shows himself interested in investi- 
gating, or rather in stating, in what order of succession the different faculties 
of the soul arise and develop. We are, at the beginning of Chapter 10, already 
aware of the history of another province of the world of becoming, namely the 
elements and the origin of minerals, plants, animals and man as the result of 
different kinds of mixture. We have now moved far away from the timeless 
eternal celestial part of the universe above the moon. Al-Farabi’s treatment of 
the soul in Chapter 10 $1 may be compared with his discussion of the successive 
rise of the various organs of the embryo (Chapter 11 88) or of the development 
of different forms of human society (Chapter 15 $1). 

The nutritive faculty comes first. It is followed by sense perception, which in 
its turn is followed by representation. Reason is the last faculty to arise. With 
the exception of the nutritive faculty, the faculty of appetition is linked 
(synezeuktai = taqtarin) with each of them from the very beginning. Com- 
parison with Alexander's De anima shows conclusively that al-Farabi in the 
main follows orthodox Peripatetic tradition in this very brief and dogmatic 
account. It is sufficient to refer to Alexander [1] i, р. 35, 1. 22%, p. 36,1. 19,29” 
and p. 74,1. 172% for the nutritive faculty, and to p. 74, 1. 2029 and especially 
р. 38,1. 1699 for sense perception. 

The faculty of representation, though not exclusively concerned with sensibles, 
presupposes the existence of sense perception and cannot have arisen before it. 
Al-Farabi is quite explicit about it and Alexander will have thought the same al- 
though there is no exact parallel available. The appetitive faculty comes after 


294 See below, р. 387. 295 See below, p. 396 

296 See also Aristotle, De an. П 4, 415 224. 

297 he threptike psyché (1) te kai dvnamis 

298 Al-Farabi [16] p. 116,1. 5: ‘therefore he began to investigate first the most prior act 
of the soul: that is nutrition'. 

299 ‘the sensing soul (!) arises in them later, after birth’. 

300 See also e.g. Proclus [7] iii, p. 288, 1. 9. 
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sensation, representation and reason respectively; Alexander restricts himself 

to pointing out that it has its allotted place after representation but says 
nothing about the temporal sequence.?' The relatively late origin of the faculty 
of reason is stated by both in similar terms.” 

It is obvious in the case of the nutritive faculty and of the faculty of sensation 
which Arabic terms are equivalent to the corresponding Greek terms. It was, 
however, less easy for the Arabs to agree on a definite rendering of the Greek 
terms for representation, reason and appetition (phantasia, logos and horme), 
and al-Farabi differs in this respect from some of his predecessors. It is not 
apparent, at least at first sight, whether the differences are simply due to 
different Arabic translations of the same or of cognate texts, or to the diffi- 
culty of rendering a Greek term with different Greek connotations satisfactorily 
and unambiguously by one and the same Arabic word. It is, on the whole, well 
known how difficult it is to find fitting equivalents for Greek philosophical terms 
in any other language, and how appropriate it often is to use different words for 
the same Greek term in different contexts. The differences in Arabic may also 
reflect different terms in those Greek originals from which they are derived and 
correspond to a different Greek tradition. Phantasia, ‘representation’, is rendered 
consistently by takhayyul by al-Farabi (see also above, Chapter 1 814). Al-Kindi, 
the leading philosopher of the preceding century, can use fantasiya and 
tawahhum instead, and also describe the representative faculty as a quwwa 
musawwira, 393 

Wahm is the term chosen by early translators such as Ustath, who translated 
Aristotle's Metaphysics for al-Kindi, Ibn Nà'ima, who did the Theology of 
Aristotle for him, and the unknown translator of an otherwise lost Greek para- 
phrase of Aristotle’s De anima.9* Tawahhum occurs in the translation of 
Aristotle's De anima (Aristotle [6] ), which the MS. wrongly attributes to 
Ishaq b. Hunayn: see 416 016, 427 514, 433 410, and in 433 ^12 we read: 
al-quwwa al-musawwira li'l-ashya’ fr 'l-tawahhum.™ In Abū ‘Uthman al- 
Dimashqi’s summary of Hunayn b. Isháq's translation of Galen’s Peri éthon*® 
we find tasawwur (p. 28,1. 19), tawahhum (pp. 29, ll. 1, 4; 45,1. 18; 46,1. 11; 
47,1. 4), quwwat al-wahm (p. 45, ll. 4, 8, 11), takhayyul ft '-wahm (p. 46, ll. 2, 
16). Qustà b. Lūqā’s translation of Ps. Plutarch's Placita Philosophorum?" con- 
sistently renders phantasia by takhayyul and agrees in this respect with al- 
Еагарл.308 
301 Alexander [1] i, р. 73,1. 20. 

302 ibid., p. 81,1. 13; p. 94,1. 3. Al-FarabT has more to say about the development of human 
reason in Chapter 13 (passim) and Chapter 15 §8. 

302 Al-Kindī [1] i, рр. 167,1. 9; 356, Il. 1-3; 295, Il. 4 ff.; 296,1. 11; 297,11. 3, 6; 298,1. 7; 
299,11. 3, 9; 300,1. 5, 10; Gactje [2] p. 266 (but he wrongly ascribes Avicenna's K.al-Fusis 
to al-Farabi). 

3% [bn Rushd [10] pp. 125 ff. See R. Walzer [14] pp. 96, 114 ff.; Endress [3] pp. 71-73; 
189 ff. 

305 [n Ishaq b. Hunayn's translation of Themistius’ commentary on De anima we find 
khayala and takhayyul; see Themistius [2] p. 385. 

306 Kraus [4]. Sec also E./.2 s.v. Djalinüs; Mattock. 

307 Plutarch [4]. Sec also Daiber. 

эв E e Diels [1] i, p. 3,1. 21 (288 35); ii, p. 28, 1. 6 (359 26); iii, p. 1 (365 23); iii, p. 2 
(367 36); iv, p. 8 (394 24, 19); iv, p. 9 (396 41, 25); iv, p. 11 (400 227 f.); iv, p. 2 (402 311), 
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The rational faculty is mostly called al-quwwa al-natiqa (nufq being accepted 
as a very doubtful equivalent for the multi-purpose and elusive Greek logos), in 
accordance with al-Farabi’s usage. But al-Kindi appears to use “qliyya instead— 
see al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 274,1. 16; 294,1. 5: quwwa ‘agliyya; pp. 274,1. 13; 276, 
1. 13; 277,1. 15: nafs 'agliyya, which, strictly speaking, should correspond rather 
to noétiké but obviously does not.9? Al-'Amiri, p. 57, knows of a third and 
evidently still older translation of logos by ra'y. He insists, I think rightly, that 
the three Arabic terms render one and the same Greek word and do not repro- 
duce different Greek concepts.?!? 

On the Arabic terms for the appetitive faculty and its subdivisions, see below, 


886-8. 
82 


Al-Farabi stresses two aspects of the nutritive faculty in his brief description, 
without paying any attention anywhere in this book to the details of its 
working:?!! (a) there is one ‘ruling faculty’ and a number of auxiliaries placed 
in various organs of the body which serve it on different levels, and (b) that 
‘ruling faculty’ resides in the heart. Sensing is approached in the same way in 
83. No theories of sight or hearing, for instance, such as are to be found so 
frequently in Greek or Arabic philosophical books, are considered worth men- 
tioning; but it is pointed out that there is one ruling faculty of sense-perception, 
located in the heart, and five subordinate faculties at its service, assigned to 
different sense organs. The faculty of representation has no auxiliaries, and it 
resides in the heart as well (84). The rational faculty dominates all the other 
faculties, which are all under its command; it appears to have no bodily sub- 
stratum at all (85). The ruling faculty of appetition has servants and tools all 
over the body and is, again, established in the heart (886-8). We are informed 
at some length in Chapter 11 why the heart—and not the brain—is the supreme 
organ in the body. 

There is, then, an almost hierarchic order of rank within the human soul and 
there can be no doubt that al-Farabi is mainly concerned with emphasizing 
this particular point. He does the same, for example, at the beginning of his 
report on Aristotle's psychology in Falsafat AristijalTs.?!? He owes this, again, 
to Peripatetic school-tradition as is to.be found, for instance, in Alexander's 
De anima.?? Alexander, іп turn, is under the influence of the Stoic theory of 
the hégemonikon.*"* 

The assumption that the heart is the centre of almost all the activities of the 


etc. The Ikhwàn al-Saf2' agree with al-FárabI and introduce al-quwwa al-náfiqa, and are fond 
of using al-quwwa al-mu fakkira. 

9 Al-Ghazzali [6] p. 19,1. 15 has al-quwwa al-‘aqila, but obviously nis only is meant 
there. 

310 See also R. Walzer [14] р. 95. 

311 He may have said more about it in his lost commentary on Alexander's De anima. See 
also al-FarabT [16] p. 116. 

91? Al-Farabi [16] p. 115,1. 16; see also р. 116,1. 7 (on the nutritive faculty). 

313 Alexander [1] i, e.g. p. 100, 1. 13. 

314 The Arabic ras is frequently used to render to hégemonikon; see Plutarch [3] passim. 
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soul, as al-Farabi does, is a feature of post-Aristotelian thought. Aristotle him- 
self was obviously not always concerned with locating the different ‘ruling 
faculties’ of the soul in any parts of the body: he does not mention this issue 
in the De anima at all. On the other hand, he definitely locates the ‘ruling 
faculty of nutrition’ (ten prótén threptikén psychén, De resp. 8, 474 231) and 
the ‘ruling faculty of sense-perception’ (to ge kyrion ton aistheseon, De iuv. 3, 
469 310) in the heart, and there is no lack of evidence for this view, both in the 
Parva Naturalia and in his biological writings.?!5 Nowhere, as far as I can see, 
does Aristotle locate phantasia in the heart. He does not put forward a ‘ruling 
faculty of appetition’ in the sense in which al-Farabi uses this term—though 
Aristotle's discussion of the motion of animals is sometimes connected with 
this issue: the ruling faculty of appetition seems to have been developed from 
Stoic ideas. Alexander of Aphrodisias, who is aware of the Stoic views on the 
hégemonikon, does not hesitate to establish phantasia and appetition in the 
heart, and it is most likely that al-Farabi depends on him in this respect as 
well.?!6 Alexander can also locate the rational faculty in the heart, ? but 
al-Farabi (see p. 384 above) tacitly rejects this view and prefers in this case 

to follow Aristotle?! and the neo-Platonists.?!? 

р. 166, Il. 2 ff.: ‘auxiliaries’, literally ‘feeders’ rawddi‘, also 883, 4, 5, 
Chapter 11 83, Chapter 12 88, Chapter 14 85. Khadam and dla are other 
frequent equivalents for hypéretai, chorégoi, diakonoi, organa. 

p. 166,1. 5: ‘governing, dominating, ruling’ (mudabbira), cf. Chapter 15 
813 (on the first ruler: al-Fárábi [18] pp. 116,1. 7; 117,1. 2; 118,1. 11; 123, 
1. 4; 145,1. 10). 

p. 166,1. 6: ‘imitate’ (hadhd, iqtafa)—different muhakat, the term for artistic 
‘imitation’, cf. below Chapter 14 passim. The same term is applied to the struc- 
ture of the microcosm and the macrocosm, cf. Chapter 15 §§4, 6 (city: body: 
universe)—a well known Platonic way of expression. On the ruler alone see 
also Chapter 15 813 and al-Farabi [13] p. 137,1. 11; Endress [3] pp. 143 f. 

p. 166, 1. 7: ‘liver’: third in rank (placed after the brain), see Chapter 11 
86, and third to be formed in the embryo, Chapter 11 $8. 

p. 166, 1. 7: ‘spleen’: fourth in rank, Chapter 11 $6, and fourth to be formed 
in the embryo, Chapter 11 $8. 

р. 166, 1. 10: ‘kidneys’, Chapter 11 86. 

р. 166, 1. 11: ‘bladder’, Chapter 15 85. 


83 
There are five special senses. The possibility of more senses is tacitly re- 
jected.9? But the Mu'tazilite ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (died ca. A.D. 864; Е.1.? s.n.) 


915 See e.g. De iuv. 3, 469 83; or De part. an. 111 3, 665 810. See also Aristotle [18] pp. 4 ff. 
and the very important article by Block. 

316 Alexander [1] i, p. 94,1. 18 (cf. p. 95,1. 12); p. 97,11. 8, 11, 17. See also R. Walzer [14], 
pp. 208 ff. 

317 Alexander [1] i, p. 98,1. 24. But cf. p. 84, 1. 10. 

318 Aristotle, De. an. 11 2, 413 024 ff; III 4, 429 224 ff; De gen.an. 11 3, 736 024 ff. See also 
Solmsen [3] p. 169 nn. 2-3 = [1] i, p. 554. 

319 See e.g. Plotinus, Enn. IV 3, 23. 

32 Aristotle, De an. Ш 1, 424 b22. Alexander [1] i, p. 65, ll. 21 ff. 
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had maintained that there is in fact a sixth sense, situated in the sexual 
organs.?' It is not improbable that in doing this he adhered to a variation of a 
Stoic view of which we are altogether very insufficiently informed by doxogra- 
phical or hostile authorities; we are told there about the existence of a sperma- 
tikon or gennétikon: a ‘procreative sense’, as a special part of the soul which 
could, together with voice, be added to the five senses, and could easily have 
been called a sixth sense in some lost Stoic context.322 It is quite possible that 
more otherwise lost Stoic tenets may be recovered from early Muslim Каіат.323 

The faculty which rules over the five minor sensory faculties and co-ordinates 
their different perceptions is situated in the heart (cf. above p. 386-7); it is called 
either ‘the ruling faculty of sensation’ as here and in §§5, 9, Chapter 11 §3, 
Chapter 12 88, or ‘common sense’ as in Chapter 14 88.324 A similar inconsistency 
can be observed in Aristotle himself who calls it both ‘common sense’ (koiné 
aisthesis) in the De an. for instance and ‘primary sense’ (proton aisthétikon: De 
mem. 1450 #10 f.),225 and in cognate later Greek authors, for instance in Galen, 
who seems to prefer proton aisthétikon.**© Alexander appears to prefer koiné 
aisthésis (e.g. [1] i, p. 78, ll. 10, 12) but Themistius—in a context which comes 
nearer to this passage of al-Farabi than any other parallel I have been able to 
find—calls ‘common sense’ tën kyriös aisthésin kai protos йзап.??! 

To describe the special senses as messengers and the faculty to which they 
report as king is, since Plato, Tim. 70°, reasonably frequent in Greek philo- 
sophical texts.328 It naturally makes a difference where the ‘king’ is supposed to 
reside and which function of the soul he is meant to fulfil. For the senses as 
servants, cf. Cicero, De leg. 1 26: ‘nature assigned to man the senses as it were 
as satellites and messengers (zamquam satellites et nuntios) 3° The ruling faculty 
of sense is compared to the Persian king?? by Galen (see п. 328)—who identifies 
it, however, with the brain which resides in the head as its citadel (en akropolei 
téi kephaléi); the king is identified with the whole soul in the Stoic theory of 
Сһгуѕірриѕ.23! Plotinus, following Plato, introduces the тй as king and sense 


321 Al-Ash‘ari [2] р. 339,1. 3. 

33 Plutarch, Placita IV 4, 9 (= [3] p. 390 29); 21, 4(p. 411 715); Galen, De plac. Hipp. et 
Plat. Ml i (= [1] v, pp. 287,1. 16-288. 1. 6); Calcidius, ch. 220 (p. 232). Stoic. vet. frg. ii, 
pp. 827-832. Cf. Pohlenz [2] ii, p. 51. 

?? When Abi "I-Hudhayl of Basra (d. ca. A.D. 845) maintained that perception lies in the 
heart and not in the senses (see Tritton [3] p. 87) he was only reiterating the Stoic view, 

I believe. Cf. Aetius IV 23, 1 (= Doxographi Graeci 414 325); Stoic. vet. frg. ii, p. 858 

(= Plotinus, Enn., IV 7, 7); Alexander [1] i. pp. 118, Il. 5 ff.; Jaeger [8] p. 51. 

324 Al-quwwa al-hassa al-mushtarika or al-hiss al-mushtarak. Al-KindT says al-hiss al-kullt 
instead ((1] i, p. 108, Il. 4, 8). The anonymous early paraphrase of Aristotle De an. (Ibn 
Rushd [11] p. 162,1. 3) has al-}iss al-'amm al-muhit al-khams. Yon Sina (cf. below n. 326) 
uses al-hiss al-mushtarak as well as al-hiss al-'àmm and al-hiss al-kulli. 

335 See Block; Solmsen [3] p. 170, n. 7 (= [1] i, p. 555). 

3% De plac. Hipp. et Plat. VIV 7 ([1] v, p. 644). Cf. De sympt. caus. 18 ([1] vii, p. 139). 
327 Themistius (1] p. 87, 1. 7 (= [2] p. 152,1. 1). It would be out of place to discuss here 
Avicenna's different view of ‘common sense’. See Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 187 ff. 

338 Galen, De plac. ((10] р. 189); Jacger [8] pp. 21 ff., 25, 51 ff.; Solmsen [3] pp. 161 ff. 
(= [1]i, pp. 547, 566). 

329 Cf, Nemesius, р. 177,1. 3 (ex Galeno); Cicero [3] ii, p. 40. 

330 Cf, Ps. Aristotle, De mundo 398 210-010, l'estuviére [3] ii, p. 507 and n. 1. 

?" Cf. Stoic. vet. fragm. il по. 879 (= Chalcidius, р. 233, ll. 3-6). 
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perception as his messenger.232 Next to al-Farabi is Themistius who likens 
‘common sense’ to а king.333 

p. 116,1. 16: ‘apprehend’ (adraka, idrāk) corresponds to antilépsis and 
antilambanesthai, post-Aristotelian terms which are widely used in later Greek 
philosophy. Themistius [2], index s.v. avavriAnmros, йрт Ларварєш, ёрттттікос, 
àvrü y. Cf. also Ibn Stna [15] p. 278. The term occurs also in Arabic 
Kalám-texts, presumably under Greek influence; see, e.g., al-Ash'art [2] pp. 332, 
П. 14 ff., 339, 1. 6; al-Baqillant [2] index s.v.335 For non-philosophical usage of 
adraka see Lane, p. 873; Dozy, s.v. 

р. 168,1. 2: ‘warning’ (mundhirat)—but in the same sense as ‘informing’ 
eisaggellein, ményein (cf. Alexander [1] i, p. 76,1. 13). In Chapter 15 8810, 
13, it rather means ‘putting people on their guard’. 


84 

*Common sense' and the faculty of representation (phantasia) are clearly 
distinct in their functions. There is no possibility of mistaking the one for the 
other—as happens occasionally in Aristotle.33 They are utterly different; again, 
al-Farabi agrees also in this respect with Alexander of Aphrodisias, who can 
describe “representation” as a kind of inner sense.337 The early seventh-century 
Alexandrian scholar Stephanus? is, occasionally, very helpful in establishing 
antecedents of Islamic philosophers’ views for which there is no other evidence.?? 
His view about the difference of ‘common sense’ and representation seems worth 
recording: ‘We say that “representation” (phantasia) is the receptacle of the 
forms through the mediation of every sense-perception, both common and 
particular, whereas common sense is receiving the forms through the mediation 
of the particular sense perception only. This, then, is the difference between 
representation and common sense.’ 

Both al-Farabi and Alexander of Aphrodisias are aware that the representative 


332 Enn, V 3, 3,1. 44; Proclus [7] i, p. 251,1. 18. 

333 Themistius [1] p. 87, ll. 4 #7; cf. p. 86,1. 6. Cf. also the military metaphors used by 
Alexander [1] i, p. 97,1. 20. 

33 The Arabic term is rendered by apprehendere and apprehensio in the medieval Latin 
translation of Avicenna ([17] iv-v, pp. 233, 283; i-iii, p. 316, 389). The modern English 
usage of the term ‘apprehend, apprehension’—to be found since about 1600 (Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary, 3rd ed., 1943)—is ultimately derived from the Latin translation of Avicenna 
which was constantly read. 

ээ Tbn Rushd [3] , index s.v., and esp. p. 568, 1. 4. See also above, Ch. 1 811 and Comm., 
р. 349. Van Ess [1] passim. Al-Kindi appears to use wajd and wijdan instead of idrak 
(which he also uses); see al-Kindi [1] i, рр. 106, 1. 3; 107, П. 2-3; 301, 1. 8. 

3% De mem. I, 1, 450 810: ‘phantasma is an affection of common sense.’ See also Van den 
Bergh, [5] p. 32. 

337 Alexander [1] i, pp. 68 1. 31-69 I. 2. See also Ibn Rushd [3] ii, р. 187 (not quite 
satisfactory). Nearer still to al-Fárábl is Alexander, ibid., p. 69, ll. 11-17. See also the full 
passage, ibid., р. 97, 11. 11 ff. 

328 See Usener, iii, pp. 247-322; F. Rosenthal [8] р. 455, n. 3. 

33 On the Active Intellect see below, Ch. 13. 

34° Johannes Philoponus [3] p. 507, ll. 16 ff. It is obvious that Avicenna understands the 
relation between ‘common sense” and ‘representation’ in a different way, and in doing this 
probably continues a different and otherwise lost ancient tradition, whose traces can be 
discovered here and there in the Greek commentaries on Aristotle. 
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faculty ‘discriminates’ and ‘passes judgment’ (is a kritike dynamis); see Alex- 
ander [1] i, pp. 66,1. 9; 73,1. 14; 76, Il. 9-11; 78, Il. 14 ff.; 99, 1. 23; Themistius 
[1] p. 89, ll. 31 f. Memory and representation are akin (Alexander [1] i, p. 68, 
ll. 16-21):?*! ‘representation’ in fact presides over a whole store of past 
impressions. 

In this work, al-Farabi does not display any special interest in the many and 
various aspects of phantasia??? He is only concerned with it in so far as it can 
provide a rational explanation of visionary prophecy and the apparently super- 
natural experience of outstanding individuals. Chapter 14 is exclusively dedi- 
cated to this issue. 

On Chapter 15 811 see below, pp. 439 ff. 


85 
Reason 

Similarly, al-Farabi does not care to give any account of the rational faculty 
in his analysis of the human soul. The structure of the mind as such is not des- 
cribed. He is content to point out that reason is ordained by nature to be in 
command of all the other faculties, even of ‘representation’, the domicile of 
visionary prophecy. A detailed survey of the different faculties of reason is 
evidently presupposed throughout, as references to the faculty of discursive 
reasoning, 3 the faculty of deliberation,™ to practical and to theoretical 
reason??* clearly show. He gives more space to ‘theoretical reason’, nas ('aql), 
its different levels and stages, and its relation to the transcendent Active 
Intellect nüs poiétikos: ‘aql fa“'al, especially in Chapters 13 and 15,2 because 
it is of greater relevance to the main purpose of his work. 


886-8 
Appetition 
Again, the reader is only, as it were, reminded of the main points of the 
philosophers' views, and is expected to be familiar with them from Alexander 
of Aphrodisias' De anima or some now lost monographs by al-Farabi. The tenets 
reported are based on a post-Aristotelian systematic analysis of impulse and will 
which goes beyond the views expressed in Aristotle’s De anima and Parva Natu- 
ralia. The third-century B.C. discovery of the nerves by the great Alexandrian 
physician Erasistratus has taken the place of earlier explanations of sense- 


341 Cf. pp. 691. 17 ff., 83 11. 3 ff., and Ch. 11 84 below. 

342 An interesting monograph on phantasia and cognate terms could be written at the 
present state of our knowledge, dealing particularly with later Greek and Arabic texts. 
345 dignoetike (fikriyya): 88; Ch. 11 84; Ch. 13 84. See also p. 384. A very detailed 
treatment of the 'dianoetic' faculty is to be found іп al-Farabi [30] p. 20, ll. 11 ff. 

—a work which may well have been published before the Ara’; cf. e.g. Alexander [1] i, 
р. 76, 1. 19: to logistikon. . .ho dianoétikon esti kai noétikon. See also the Arabic text of 
Aristotle Metaph. (Ibn Rushd [1] pp. 1657, 1. 12; 403, 1. 16; 474, 1. 13; Kraus [4] p. 45, 
1. 9 (= Mattock, p. 252). 

344 Büleutiké (rawiyya) $ 8; Ch. 11 84; Ch. 13 87. 

345 praktiké = ‘amaliyya; theoretike = nazariyya, Ch. 13 87; Ch. 14 87; Ch. 15 810. 

345 Cf, Ch. 13 881-3; Ch. 15 888-10. 
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perception, action and locomotion.*7 Alexander of Aphrodisias’ account of 
hormé and orexis ({1] i, pp. 73-80, 1. 15) can be compared throughout; but in 
his book the rational faculty is treated after ‘appetition’ (ibid., p. 80, Il. 11 ff.) 
and not before it, as here. 

Appetition, hormé, is consisten.'y called muzii‘ or nizà' or al-quwwa al- 
nuzü'iyya by al-Fārābī. It comprises (86) ‘longing’ (tashawwuq)—cf. also Chapter 
13 884, 7—and its opposite ‘dislike’, karh, cf. Chapter 13 8475 ‘will’ (bülesis 
= irüda): cf. Chapter 13 884, 7; ‘selective choice’ (prohairesis = ikhtiyar): cf. 
Chapter 13 84. In addition, in Chapter 14 85 we come across ‘passion’ (pathos 
= infi'al) in general, and ‘anger’ (thymos = ghadab) and ‘desire’ (epithymia = 
shahwa).*9 

Tashawwuq and other variants of the same root seem to render orexis, 
orektikon etc.9? Orexis can, however, also correspond to shahwa in Arabic,?5! 
and occasionally to arab. 352 

Munáza'a for horm is also to be found in Themistius’ De an. 35? It seems to 
have been difficult for the translators to agree on a consistent rendering of the 
term. Aristotle, Metaph. Lambda 7, 1072 511 para tén hormén is translated by 
ghayr al-inbi‘Gth in the older version by Ustath, but by khārij ‘an al-hamiyya 
in the more recent version by Abū Bishr Matta. Qustà b. Lūqā uses inbi'ath 
consistently in his translation of Ps. Plutarch, De plac. phil., cf. III 3, 7, 3; 

IV 21, 1; V 19, 5. Mayl for either hormé or orexis occurs frequently in the 
Arabic summary of Galen, Peri ēthön. 25% 

The existence of the nerves had become commonly accepted soon after its 
discovery; they were universally known in the days of Galen?55 and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, who, like al-Fárábi, frequently refers to them as instruments of 
the appetition.* Cf. below, Chapter 11 883-4. 

p. 170,1. 7: cf. Alexander [1] i, p. 79, 1. 10: ‘for the sake of taking or avoiding’ 
(lepseos charin phyges); see also pp. 73, ll. 28 f.; 77, ll. 15 ff. 

p. 170, 1. 13: ‘hands, feet, bodily organs’: cf. Alexander, ibid., p. 99, 1. 27. 


89 
Al-Farabi drives it home, again, that the faculties of the soul are arranged in 
a definite order of rank, but he now also insists, or rather implies unambiguously, 
that this order could and should under no circumstances be reversed or changed, 
since it represents a natural graded structure. Each inferior faculty is as it were 


M See the comprehensive article by Sormien Ani = [1] i, pp. 536-82). 
545 Cf, Snell, р. 173; Alexander [1] i, p. 74,1. 7. 

34» Cf. Alexander [1] i, pp. 74,1. 1; 78,1. og 

39 Aristotle, De an. 433 26, 16, 26, 32 (Arabic in Ibn Rushd [11] ); Themistius [1] 
pp. 45,1. 33; 46,1. 1 (= fg p. 362 for Arabic). 

39 Aristotle, De an. 432 016; 433 48, 9, 13. 

352 Aristotle, De an. 433 02; 414 615 orexis: arab wa-shahwa. 

355 Themistius [2] p. 113,1. 13. 

35^ Kraus [4] pp. 29,1. 10; 30,1. 14; 45, ll. 19 ff.; 46,1. 12; 47, П. 19, 21; 48,1. 17; 49, 
L 11. For inba'atha see Endress [3] pp. 109 ff. 

155 Cf. De locis affectis 1 7 ([1] vii, pp. 66 f.) = Stoic. vet. fragm. ii, no. 856; De sympt. 
causis 1 8 ((1] vii, p. 139) — Stoic. vet. fragm. ii, no. 855. 

586 Cf. Alexander [1] i, pp. 76 ll. 14, 17; 77 1. 6; 100, Il. 15-17; 105, Ш. 31-3. 
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the matter for the next higher faculty in rank, which in its turn has to be con- 
sidered as the form of the lower. The different levels of the ‘intellect’ are 
characterized in the same way in Chapter 15 88.?5" It is not unusual in Peri- 
patetic thought to describe such graded interdependence in these terms. There 
is an instructive parallel in Themistius ([1] p. 100, II. 29-35).?5* 

The same argument is repeated in different words in Chapter 12 88 and 
Chapter 13 87, where it is emphasized that the lower faculties exist “Гот the 
sake’ of the higher faculties. Alexander of Aphrodisias ([1] i, p. 75, 11. 24-30) 
reasons in a very similar way; at the same time, the passage shows how the 
connection depicted in Chapters 10 and 11 in al-Farab1’s work is a natural 
result of traditional Peripatetic views.?5? 

р. 174,1. 7: tabi'a: cf. Alexander [1] i, p. 73, 11. 20-22. 


Chapter 11 


This chapter deals mainly with some aspects of the human body. But since the 
author has been brought up within an Aristotelian tradition, it is inconceivable 
for him to see either body or soul in isolation; soul is for him the entelechy of 
the body, and what we might call the cooperation between soul and body is 
something which is constantly and unobtrusively present in his mind.?9 We are 
not given an exhaustive survey of the Parts of Animals, as it was available to 
tenth-century Arabic readers in Yahyaà b. al-Bitriq's ninth-century translation of 
the Aristotelian treatise?! or, for instance, in al-Farabi’s own monograph on 
the subject.99? As in the case of the universe and in the case of the human soul, 
al-Farabi is mainly interested in the hierarchic order of the parts of the human 
body and its teleological structure. He treats first heart and brain together, as 
being both superior in rank though not equal, and illustrates their different 
functions by describing three examples in some detail (881-5); he then (86) 
proceeds to talk briefly about inferior organs, such as liver, spleen and kidneys— 
the organs of reproduction will be discussed separately in the following chapter 
(12), as Aristotle had written a special treatise on the generation of animals— 
and to treat the function of the lung in a special paragraph (87), which has 
357 Cf. below, p. 439. 

385 Arabic translation in Themistius [2] p. 182, ll. 14 ff. But hylé is rendered by hayüulz, 
not by madda as in al-Farabi. 

359 Cf, also Ch. 15. 

360 Cf. Aristotle, De sensu 1, 436 27; Alexander [6] pp. 1; 2, ll. 13-16. Jaeger [1] i, p. 83, 
l. 4. Cf. below, Ch. 14 82. 

%1 Preserved partly in a Leiden manuscript (166 Gol.) and Brit. Mus. Add. Or. 7511, and 
completely in Tehran, Majlis Library, 1143; published in Aristotle [8] -see pp. 1 n. 1, 154 ff. 
362 Cf. [bn Abi Ugaybi'a, ii, p. 139,1. 21: K. ff A ‘dd’ al-hayawan. Al-Kindi mentions his 
otherwise unknown book ‘On the nature of animals’ whilc discussing the brain and the 
organs of sense-perception ([1] i, p. 306, П. 14 ff.). On the whole, the Arabic philosophical 
discussion of the physiology of the human body appears to have followed Aristotle and his 
late Peripatetic commentators—Michael of Ephesus' (12th-century) commentaries on the 
Parts of Animals and the Generation of Animals ((1] and [2]; based on the works of un- 
known predecessors; see Praechter [1] p. 301) happen to be preserved—and to have ignored 
the medical tradition, so well represented by countless translations of Galen. Cf. also al- 
Farabi [16] pp. 113, 119. 
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dropped out їп a number of Arabic MSS.; eventually (88) һе explains in which 
temporal order the different organs arise in the embryo. As in his account of 
the soul he reproduces the standard Peripatetic view of the later days of the 
Roman Empire, i.e. the view of Aristotle, slightly modernized by the impact 
of later scientific research: thus he shares Praxagoras’ of Kos (с. 300 B.C.) 
discovery of the functional difference between veins and arteries?9? and assumes 
with him that the arteries as an entity sui generis are filled with ‘vital inborn 
heat’, cf. 82 and 87;26* as in Chapter 10 886-8, he shows himself well 
acquainted with Erasistratus' discovery of the nerves and his anatomy of the 
brain (883-5). But he disagrees both with the Hellenistic and the later physi- 
cains by firmly upholding that it is the heart which rules the parts of the body 
as well as the faculties of the soul and that the brain is subservient to the heart. 
The divergent medical view is neither considered on its merits nor mentioned at 
all: the verdict of the later Peripatetics is accepted without question. 


81 

The brain, though in its turn depending wholly on the heart, dominates all 
the other organs of the body. Its domination is thus secondary, not primary; it 
has, as it were, powers delegated to it. It is said to ‘follow’ the heart (yali)—as 
the close followers of the philosophers (man уай 'l-hukama” accept their views 
on trust without embarking on any independent research of their own, it is 
confined to executing the heart's intentions. Its rank is compared to the position 
of the steward, the epitropos, in a household. Al-Fárábi was most probably not 
the first to resort to this analogy and, as in similar cases, it is likely to be of 
Peripatetic origin. In fact, Theophrastus likened the relation between theoretical 
reason, sophia, and practical reason, phronésis, to the relation of the master of 
the house to his slaves (epitropeuontes düloi); the second century B.C. author 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian Magna Moralia?*" took the comparison up, substituting 
the singular epitropos (bailiff)—the sahib dar al-insdn of al-Farabi—for Theo- 
phrastus’ plural.365 It was not difficult to apply the same analogy to heart and 
brain; it may even appear to be more appropriate in their case, and hence have 
been used first (by Theophrastus?) to illustrate their relationship. 

The purpose of the heart's activity is established ‘by nature’.*®? Similarly 
the brain is said to have been made cold and moist ‘by nature’, and the sensory 
nerves (85) to be earthy ‘by nature’. In Chapter 10 82, the ruling faculty of 
nutrition in the heart had been introduced as ruling ‘by nature’ over the inferior 


362 Solmsen [3] p. 178 and n. 1 (= [1] i, p. 563 and n. 1). 

3⁄4 Jaeger (1] i, pp. 89 f., 90 n. 2; Bardong; Steckerl, pp. 9, 85. 

*55 Soimsen [3] p. 192 (= [1] p. 577); cf. Alexander [1 | i, pp. 99, 1. 30-100, 1. 9: ‘What is 
put forward to show that the ruling part of the soul (to hégemonikon) is in the head and 
the brain, is partly empty talk; partly it carries some conviction because the parts of the 
animal's body are sympathetically affected and this is the cause of people going astray 
(aitia tes planés)’. On Galen, see the passages listed in Galenus [3] p. 54. 

366 Cf. below, Ch. 17 82. 

367 See below, p. 433 n. 611. 

38 Cf. Magna Moralia 1 34, 1198 512 ff.; R. Walzer [16] p. 158, nn. 2-3; Jaeger [1] ii. 
pp. 27 ff.; Aristotle, Metaph. Lambda 10, 1075 319 ff. 

%9 The same expression occurs Ch. 15 84. 
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faculties which in their turn imitate their master ‘by nature’. Another ‘natural’ 
activity of the heart is mentioned in Chapter 12 84 (p. 190, 1. 14).?? The 
‘material intellect’, the hylikos nüs, arises in man from the very outset ‘by 
nature' (Chapter 13 81; p. 198, Il. 4 ff.). and deliberation, discursive thought, 
desire and appetition come to be in him ‘by nature’ 84 (p. 204, ll. 6 ff.). Men are 
born different ‘by nature’ (Chapter 15 84; p. 230, 1. 15); the perfect ruler, the 
philosopher-prophet-king, is endowed with extraordinary gifts 'by nature' and 
cannot be produced by education alone (Chapter 15 87; p. 238, 1. 12; 88, 

p. 240, Il. 12-13, and 812, p. 246, l. 9). In all these instances ‘nature’ is not to 
be understood as opposed to ‘will’ and ‘free choice’, as it is for instance in 
Chapter 15 84 and 85, and Chapter 18 85. Al-Farabi uses ‘nature’ in a very 
similar way to Aristotle and the Peripatetics, and it is relevant to compare the 
very illuminating survey of the meanings of physis in Bonitz, 834 250—839 bs. 
The unprepared non-philosophical Muslim reader, however, may well have been 
startled by finding “nature” as the sole agent when he might rather have expected 
*God'. 

In other paragraphs of Chapters 11 and 13 'nature' is understood to be the 
agent without being actually introduced as such (85): the starting points of 
sensory and motory nerves are “made” in the brain and in the spinal cord or the 
tailbone. Similarly we find ‘made’ (ju а) applied to the ‘first intelligibles’ 
(Chapter 13 §5), to the subordinate positions of the nutritive, sensitive and 
representative faculties (Chapter 13 §7), and to practical reason, which is 
‘made’ to serve theoretical reason. Nature’s procedure is providential and wise, 
as Greek philosophers, both Peripatetics and Stoics, had consistently main- 
tained. Al-Farabi does not contrast it with the activity of God—as al-Kindi, 
following John Philoponus, had done before him.?? 


82 
The co-operation of heart and brain to be discussed here is based on orthodox 
Aristotelian foundations; the Stoic views of the pneuma, which were rejected 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias and his like, are not considered worth mentioning. 
The heart is the ‘source’??? of the inborn heat, the emphytos thermotes 
(Aristotle, De an. 11 4, 416 529), hardra ghariziy ya— which is mentioned again 


s” On the ‘natural’ hierarchic structure of the human body, see also Ch. 15 884-5. 

571 tab‘ seems to be the equivalent of physis in the philosophical meaning of the term— 
although the Arabic word (‘have a certain stamp’) is etymologically different from its 
Greek counterpart. Cf. also al-Kindi [1] i, p. 111, 1. 2: ‘nature is the primary cause (illa 
awwaliyya) for everything which moves and rests'. 

37 Cf, R. Walzer [14] pp. 190 ff., and the passages referred to ibid., p. 193. Ar. ju ila 

may just be a secularized equivalent for 'creation' in the hebraic religious sense. Cf. also 
Genesis 1:1 in the translation of the Septuagint, where the Hebrew word for creating (bara) 
is rendered by the non-theological Greek equivalent of ja'ala: epoiesen. 

эз Cf. also below, 84. For the metaphorical use of ‘source’ pégé in this kind of texts, cf. 
e.g. Aristotle, Pol. VI 1,1301 bs; Eth. Eud. VII 10, 1242 bi; Alexander [1] i, p. 40,1. 21: 
‘the heart is principle (arché) and source (pég2) of the blood’; Porphyry in Stobaeus, i, 

p. 348,1. 4: ‘common sense . . . principle and source of the particular sense perceptions." 
Chrysippus in Galenus [1] v, p. 243, can speak of a ‘source of voice, speech, reason’; cf. 
Johannes Philop. [3] p. 536,1. 12: “Сой... the source of goodness’; Sextus Empiricus [2] 
ix, 8102: *... all the factors are dispatched from the лёҳетопікоп as a source as it were’. 
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84, 85 and 87.27# According to Aristotle, who is widely followed by later 
Greek philosophers and scientists in this respect, this heat plays a crucial role 
in the process of life.3?5 It is to be well distinguished from the ‘inborn vital 
pneuma’ (pneuma zótikon emphyton = rüh hayawant ghartzT) referred to 
again §5 and §7. This pneuma (or ‘spirit’) is concentrated in the heart as well; 
Aristotle and his followers explain the movement of the animals by it and also 
make it the agent first only of some, and eventually of all, the sensations.3% 
Their view was unconditionally accepted by al-Farabi and Ibn $їпа.27?7 Al-Farabi 
does not believe that the Stoic identification of ‘soul’ and ‘pneuma’ deserves a 
formal refutation, although Muslim speculative theologians, such as his con- 
temporary Abū Hashim ‘Abd al-Saldm al-Jubba’t for instance, accepted is as 
valid. 

The function of the brain (described by Aristotle in De part. an. II 7) is then, 
in the first instance, to cool the boiling vital heat which is transmitted to it from 
the heart and thus to produce symmetry and moderation in the body.?? The 
terms used for this activity, corresponding to Greek anisazein, “balance ош”,280 
аге 'addala and i‘tidal; they denote both equilibrium and justice, and they may 
well be co-ordinated with previous statements about justice to be observed in the 
universe as a whole (cf. Chapter 2 §2, Comm. pp. 358 ff.) and everywhere in 
the sublunary world of becoming in particular (Chapter 9 §§2, 5; Comm. pp. 

379 f.). They are applied specially to the equilibrium of heat in the three ventricles 
of the brain, which is necessary for a proper working of representation, discursive 
thought and memory (§4). 


§3 
The sensory as well as the motor nerves have their points of origin381 either 
in the brain itself or in the spinal cord which is contiguous to it,382 since they 
would be unable to function without the moderating influence of the brain. 
The motor nerves have been mentioned in Chapter 10 (§§6-8) as the tools and 
servants of the appetitive faculty and of voluntary motion, but they are now 


3% See above all, Jaeger [10] pp. 77 f.; Solmsen [5] pp. 119-23 (= [1] i, pp. 605 ff.). 

315 See also al-Ash'ari [2] p. 335, 1. 9: ‘life is the inborn heat (al-hardra al-ghariziyya)’. 

376 See also Jaeger [10] pp. 65 ff., 72 ff.; Solmsen [3] рр. 174 ff. (=[1] i, рр. 559 f.). 

377 On Ibn Sind see the passages listed in Ibn Sina [15] index, p. 479 s.v. 

378 Cf. E.I.?, ii, р. 570; Tritton [3] p. 153, also pp. 93, 163. Al-Nazzàm (а1-Азћ“ап [2] 

р. 333,1. 15): ‘the spirit (ли) is a body (jism) and this is the soul’. 

3° De part. an. 11 7,652 027: ‘the brain, then, makes the heat and the boiling in the heart 
well tempered (eukraton). Cf. 652 b36: ‘rightly proportioned (symmetros) mixture’. 

3 Qn ‘level out’ (anisazein) see De part. an. 11 7, 652 233 and De caelo ЇЇ 12, 293 42: 
‘thus, then, nature (hé physis = al-tab1'a) makes equal (anisazei = ‘addalat bainahd wa- 
sawwathà) and establishes a certain order (taxin = sharh wa-martaba)’; Arabic text in 
Aristotle [20] p. 275. 

3813 It is not obvious which Greek word is rendered by maghraz, ‘place of growth’ (Lane, 
p. 2246). Galen, for instance, can speak of a ‘principle of the origin (arche geneseds) of the 
nerves' (De plac. Hipp. VI13 — ed. Kuhn, p. 602, 6, cf. p. 187, 10), an apophysis (Kühn, 
V, p. 603, 15), or, still nearer to the Arabic term (De plac. Hipp. Vll 6 = [1] v, p. 642, 

1. 3): “The nerve is a part of the brain, like a bough (akremón) or an offshoot (blastóma) 
of a tree’. See also De usu part. IX 14 (= [1] iii, p. 741,1. 13). 

382 De part. ап. II 7, 652 430. 
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considered in their physiological structure. The sensory nerves are introduced 
here for the first time: they carry the sensations from the special senses to the 
brain and ultimately to the heart, the seat of ‘common sense’. We learn more 
about the nerves in 85, especially the reason why they branch out from different 
places in the body. The existence of the nerves as such is, not surprisingly, taken 
for granted by al-Farabi and his Peripatetic predecessors, but it looks as if the 
difference between nerves and sinews has not been fully understood: both 
Greeks and Arabs use one and the same word for both.383 


§4 

The working of ‘representation’ (Chapter 10 §§1 and 4), discursive thought. 
fikr al-quwwa al-natiqa (Chapter 10 $8, Chapter 13 84 and $5), and memory is, 
again, made possible by the brain, which alone can adjust the excessive heat 
which the heart produces. This adjustment, due to the relative coolness of the 
brain, takes place, in this case, in three separate ‘parts’ of the brain, which 
al-Farabi, however, does not specify. He follows a view which had been widely 
accepted in later Greek and in Arabic philosophical thought and can be traced 
back to the brain dissections of Hellenistic surgeons: the representative faculty 
is located in the foremost ventricles of the brain (hai prosthioi koiliai), the 
thinking faculty in the middle ventricle (mese койа) and memory in the posterior 
part (opisthen koilia).55 On the Greek side, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
Christian monk Nemesius of Emesa and his work De natura hominis, who in 
his turn depends on Galen?56 and with whose views John of Damascus, for 
instance, was familiar: a) phantasia (Nemesius, ch. VI, p. 173, Il. 9 ff.); b) 
dianoétikon (ch. XII, p. 201. 1. 8)28?; c) mnémoneutikon (ch. XIII, p. 204. 
1. 5). On the Arabic side, reference may be made to the Epistles of the Sincere 
Brethren (Ikhwan al-Safa’, iii, p. 376, 1. 12)388 : ‘the faculty of representation 
which has its place in the foremost part of the brain’. 


$5 
The argument of this paragraph is based оп a distinction between three types 
of nerves which, again, seems to have been rather common in late Antiquity, as 
we learn from Galen, whose account is easily accessible, while al-Farabi’s 
authority appears to be lost to us. Galen—and following him Nemesius, p. 195, 
1. 4-knows of hard (sklëra) and soft (malaka) nerves, the hard ones being the 


383 neura = ‘asab. Solmsen [3] p. 185 (= [1] i, p. 570). 

354 For ‘parts’ see also 85. 

385 Erasistratus discovered three ventricles in the brain, but we do not know which faculties 
he assigned to each of them; Solmsen [3] pp. 192 f. (= [1] i, p. 557). 

386 Jaeger [8] pp. 12, 16 and passim. 

?"' Cf, Dionysius, Diktyaka V (Deichgraber, p. 340,1. 5) = Photius, cod. 211, p. 169 b15; 
cf. Diels [1] p. 391,1. 8). 

388 Cf. Altmann, р. 141: Ibn Rushd [2] p. 543,1. 10. Avicenna obviously follows a different 
tradition in allotting other faculties of the soul to the different ventricles of the brain; cf. 
Ibn Sina [9] (= English translation in Rahman [3] ), p. 3: [15] рр. 267 f. (French 
translation in [16] ii, pp. 190 ff.). Cf. also al-KindT [1] i, рр. 297,1. 5: 298,1. 1; Diwald 

[2] pp. 50 ff. 
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motor nerves, the soft ones the sensory nerves. The soft nerves originate in the 
brain, the hard ones in the spinal cord (nótiaion), the extremely hard nerves at 
the lower end (katd meros) of the spine; cf., e.g., Galen, De usu partium IX 14 
((1] v, p. 740).39? Al-Farabi describes the softness and hardness of the various 
nerves in different terms, which show the way in which the later Peripatetics 
had incorporated the findings of Hellenistic medical research into the Aristo- 
telian tradition. He does not care to give any instruction in anatomy; he pre- 
supposes that the main facts are known. He is only concerned with providing 
another illustration of the way in which the brain assists the heart. Cf. Aristotle, 
De resp. 16, 478 328: ‘The nature of animals needs cooling, because the soul is 
set aglow in the heart (dia tën en té kardia empyreusin).’ 


86 

The Peripatetic author whose findings al-Farabi reproduces here has estab- 
lished two main groups of bodily organs by looking at them in a slightly different 
way. They may either (a) fulfil an exclusively bodily, physical function, having 
to move something from one organ to another—a process which will take place 
either through nerves directly connected with the brain or the spinal cord (cf. 
above) or through some other ‘channels’, poroi, which start from organs like the 
mouth (cf. Aristotle, De part. an. Ш 1, 662 216) or the lung (De part. an. Ш 6; 
cf. below, 87) or the kidneys (De part. an. III 9) or the liver and the spleen (De 
part. an. ПІ 7); or (b) their action will be concerned with the soul, like the im- 
pact of the brain on the heart as the hégemonikon, the ruling power of the soul— 
then no bodily connection whatsoever is required. 399 


87 
The task of the lung as the organ of respiration is to cool down the vital 
pneuma, which is indispensable for the working of sense perception and appeti- 
tion. This had been Aristotle's theory, taken up, for instance, by Diocles of 
Carystus.??! It had evidently been maintained in the later Peripatetic school in 
the face of the objections of Praxagoras and others for whom the pneuma was 
no longer inborn but acquired (epeisakton) by the process of respiration.99? 


§8 
That the heart is the first organ to take shape in the foetus—see also below, 
Chapter 12 $5—15 frequently pointed out by Aristotle (e.g. De part. an. III 4, 
660 210, 21; De gen. an. 114, 740 213; 5, 741 515 and passim).?? Next comes 
the brain: Aristotle, De zen. an. II 6, 743 530: ‘that is why the regions around 


39 Cf, also Galen, De plac. Hipp. VII 5 (= [1] v, pp. 621 f.). For an exhaustive description 
of all the nerves, see Galenus [5 | bks. xiv, xv (English translation in (6]). 

3% | have been unable to find a really striking parallel in an extant Greek text-but more 
Greek texts were still available in the 6th century A.D. and later, and were accessible to the 
9th and 10th-century Arabic translators, than are extant today. 

31 Jaeger [1] i, p. 73; [4] p. 217; [2] pp. 401 ff. 

392 Solmsen [3] pp. 179 n. 7, 190 = [1] i, pp. 564 n. 7, 575. 

3 Bonitz s.v. xapóla. Alexander [1] i, p. 96,1. 6; Michael Eph. [2] p. 111,1. 27. Cf. p. 
392, n. 362 above. 
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the head begin to form immediately after the heart'.?9* That the liver comes 
next is nowhere in Aristotle expressly stated, but it is said that it is as indis- 
pensable for life as heart and brain (Aristotle, De part. an. III 7, 670 423: ‘the 
heart and the liver are necessary to all animals'??5). To know that the organs of 
reproduction are formed later than all the others (see also Chapter 12 §5) is a 
matter of common experience and did not need to be found out by embryo- 
logical research. On this paragraph, see Jaeger [1] i, pp. 71 ff.; above, Chapter 
10 81, and Comm., p. 384. 

p. 186,1. 1: takawwun stands here and in Chapter 12 882, 5, for hadatha 
(cf. above Chapter 10 81) and is probably a more exact equivalent of gignesthai 
‘to become, to arise'.?95 Hadatha appears to be preferred for the faculties of 
the soul; cf. Chapter 12 85. 


Chapter 12 


A special chapter is reserved for the faculty of reproduction which is repeatedly 
said to belong to the nutritive faculty??? апа to the male and female organs 
which follow its command. Plants (86), animals and men are considered from 
this point of view, but man is evidently al-Farabi’s main concern. No eternal 
individual beings exist below the moon but the various species within the world 
of becoming are everlasting, and it is relevant to find out how this unceasing 
continuity is brought about. Then the way will be free for dealing with the 
intellectual and moral excellence of man in Chapter 13. 

The contents of this chapter are ultimately based on Aristotle's masterly 
treatise On the generation of animals? , but they presuppose, as has been 
pointed out before??? a later comprehensive co-ordination of all the psycho- 
logical and biological writings of Aristotle.“ Michael of Ephesus’ (c. A.D. 
1100) commentary on De gen. an. is also not without interest, especially since 
no other Greek interpretation of the work has survived.“ 

In $1, al-Farabi distinguishes a ‘ruling’ and a ‘subordinate’ faculty of re- 
production, 9? the one being situated in the heart, the other in the respective 
sexual organ and being dominated by the heart. As is common in Peripatetic 
fhought, the male parent is assumed to contribute the ‘form’ (eidos), whereas 
the female provides the ‘matter’ (hylë) which, in this case, is also the material of 


3% Michael Eph. [2] p. 111,1. 32. 

395 Ibid., p. 189, 1. 30, Galen's views on the sequence of foetal development of the liver and 
heart did not always accord with Aristotle's: see Galenus [1] iv, p. 663; Tomkin, p. 8. 

396 Endress [3] pp. 78,88 f., 100 f., 109. 

397 Cf. 85 and above p. 383. 

398 Arabic translation available in Aristotle [8]. 

399 Cf. Ch. 10 (p. 381 f.) above. 

4° For a study of the later Peripatetic tradition of zoology in general, see Regenbogen. 

*?! We also have Michael of Ephesus’ commentary оп De part. an. ((1] ; see p. 392, n. 362 
above). In biology as in other branches of philosophy, the Arabic tradition may be quite 
helpful in gaining a more adcquate appreciation of the later Greek expositors of Aristotle— 
Тат thinking, for instance, of the relevant sections of Ibn Sinà's Shifa’ (Ibn Sina [12] i, 
pp. 507 ff.). 

402 See Ch. 10 82. 
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the new being.%23 As in Chapter 12, the physiological aspect, i.e. the actual 
process of reproduction, is explained after the description of the soul's activity, 
since, to use Aristotle’s own words, ‘Nature gives male and female its appro- 
priate instrument simultaneously with its ability, since it is done better thus." ^?* 
The menstrual blood of the female and the semen of the male act as instruments 
of the material and the formal cause respectively, and at the same time as the 
efficient causes of the offspring, but the semen is not a constitutive part of the 
new foetation.*5 As so often in Aristotle, nature is looked upon as a craftsman, 
and hence various kinds of craftsmanship serve as metaphors for the biological 
process. 9 Thus the semen which works on the catamenia is compared to the 
rennet which curdles the milk;?? the new foetation is also likened to a jug 
made out of brass—an andlogy which Aristotle himself appears not to have used, 
although he frequently refers to carpenters and potters and housebuilders in 
similar contexts.“ Al-Farabi may have found it in some later Greek paraphrase 
or made it up himself. In §3 details of the biological process are given, we are 
informed about veins, ducts (poroi), and the sexual organs, and learn more 
about semen and catamenia; al-Farabi appears here to depend, ultimately, more 
on Aristotle's History of Animals than on the Generation of Animals. °? The 
comparison of the semen with a medical ‘tool’ of a special kind (§4) is probably 
taken from some lost Greek text. One ought to distinguish between ‘instruments’ 
which are directly connected with the physician, such as his hand or the surgical 
knife (machairion),*" and others which are separate, such as the drug put by 
him into the diseased person’s body and working there independently. The 
function of the veins which run from the heart to the male organ is likened to 
the work done by the hand of the physician, whereas the drug’s impact on the 
sick man’s state of health is said to correspond to the semen’s part in producing 
the new foetation when entering the female’s womb. A very similar division of 
instruments is presupposed in the Eudemian Ethics?! ; it may well be of Aca- 
demic or even earlier origin.*! 

43 Cf. above Chapter 1 81. This was by no means universally accepted; see e.g. Aristotle 
[8] pp. 28 f., 43, 45, 48, 51, 53. 

40 De gen. an. IV 3, 766 29. 

*95 De gen. an. 1 22, 730 b9: ‘Not every male emits seed and in those that do emit it the 
Seed is no part of the foetus that is produced, just as nothing comes away from the 
Carpenter to the matter of the timber, nor is there any part of carpentry in the product." 
“6 Solmsen [4]. 

* Cf. e.g. De gen. an. 1 20, 729 211: ‘The male provides both the form and the source of 
movement while the female provides the body, i.e. the matter. Just as in the setting of the 
milk while the body is the milk, the curdling-juice or rennet is the container of the source 
that constitutes it, so is that which comes from the male when it is partitioned in the 
female’. See also П 4, 739 621-27. 

408 On the efficient cause, see De gen. an I 22, 730 and n. 405 above; on the material 
cause, see Michael of Ephesus [2] p. 58,1. 5. There are many similar passages. See Bonitz, 
s.v. karauñuta; your); апёрџа 2 (pp. 691 217-694 451). 

** Bonitz s.v. aidoiov, р. 15 36. 

“10 De gen, ап. V 8, 789 06 ff. Michael of Ephesus [2] p. 249, Il. 12 ff.: ‘The body is the 
soul’s congenital tool (organon symphyton) while the slave is as it were a part and detach- 
able tool (morion kai organon aphaireton) of the master, the tool being a sort of inanimate 
slave (dülos apsychos).’ 

зз Eth, Eud. VII 8, 1241 522. 

412 The organon was a subject of legal discusssion; see e.g. Maschke, 9, 13. 
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§5 contains a short description of the embryo’s and the new-born baby’s 
development, which may be taken together with Chapter 10 §1 and Chapter 
11 88. 

There are parallels in Aristotle's De gen. an. for almost everything mentioned 
in 86. In the case of man, the different sexes are assigned to different indivi- 
duals (De gen. an. 1 23, 730 *33*'? ; Bonitz, s.v. dopev, p. 107 bjo ff.). Most 
plants are bisexual (De gen. an. 11 4, 741 #4" ; Bonitz, s.v. ритор, p. 839 b30 ff.). 
Al-Farabi points out that what is understood by semen (maniyy) in animals is 
called seed (bizr) in plants: this certainly corresponds to general Arabic linguistic 
usage but it also agrees with Aristotle’s view (De gen. an. I 23, 731 33, on plants: 
‘This is why they generate out of themselves and emit not semen [gonē] but a 
foetus which we cal! seeds [spermata] ).*:° Particulars of the reproduction of 
some animals are mentioned; why they have been selected is difficult to make 
out. The males of some class of animals are weak (De gen. an. 1 22, 730 b25 ff., 
and I 18, 725 b30 ff.). Birds often produce wind-eggs (De gen. an. 1 21, 730 45, 
30 ff.; Bonitz, р. 868 360 ff.). The peculiar behaviour of fishes described is 
often mentioned by Aristotle (Bonitz, s.v. ¿x0úç no. 7, p. 352 240 ff.; wor, 

р. 869 360 ff.). 

No such imperfections are to be found in man (§7). Both sexes have, with 
the exception of the organs of reproduction, been given the same physical apti- 
tudes. Male beings, however, are hotter in their nature than their female counter- 
parts (De gen. an. IV 1, 765 917; 7, 775 47; Bonitz, p. 866 515). It is considered 
to be relevant to ask whether there is any difference between the emotional and 
perceptive and intellectual life of men and women. It appears obvious to al- 
Farabi that male and female emotions and characters are basically not alike, 
although one has to be aware that typical features can be exchanged, that men 
can feel and act like women and women like men. His view may be connected 
with the beginning of the ninth book of Aristotle's History of Animals, where 
we are told that women are softer, less spirited, and more compassionate than 
men.^!6 The subject seems to have been mentioned іп no other place by Aris- 
totle. It is not improbable that the Peripatetic work which al-Farabi used dealt 
with the different ethos of man and woman in greater detail.*!" 

There is no noticeable difference between the sexes in as far as sense per- 
ception, representation and thinking (understood in the widest possible sense of 
the term) are concerned (88). Are we then entitled to infer that al-Farabi 
shared Plato's view that women too could be philosophers and rulers?^!* 


*!? “In all animals that have locomotion the female is separated from the male: female is 
one animal and male is another.’ 

414 ‘In plants the female is not separate from the male. In those animals, however, in which 
the female is separate, it has, in addition, need of the male." 

415 But Aristotle is not consistent in distinguishing gonë and sperma in this way. 

416 [X 1, 608 425, b8. See also Aristotle, Pol. Ш 4, 1277 018: Rhet. 15, 1361 26, and 

Eth. Nic. МШ 12, 1160 532 ff.: 13, 1161 222 ff.; 14, 1162 216 ff. 

“7 | think of something comparable to the post-Aristotelian studies of animal character 
and the psychology of children which have come down to us by good luck. See R. Walzer 
[14] pp. 142 ff. 

*!* plato had two women pupils, Laothenaia and Axiothea, and probably others, of whom 
we know trom Diogenes Laertius, iii, p. 46. Clemens IV 19, 302, and Themistius, Sophistes 295c 
([4] ID. See also Wehrli, р. 55; E.Z? s.v. Aflatün, p. 236a. 
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Looking at the debate which Plato had started in Republic V and which was 
still going on in Proclus’ days*!? and clearly referred to by al-‘Amiri° and 

Ibn Rushd,421 who are both familiar with al-Farábi's writings, this possibility 
cannot be ruled out completely. But the brief statement in 88 is scarcely suffi- 
cient to support this guess and to prove that al-Farabi followed Plato in this 
respect as well—as he did in his general conception of the perfect philosopher- 
ruler. 


Chapter 13 


In Chapter 13 al-Farabi reverts to the discussion of the human soul started in 
Chapter 10, which has been interrupted by the account of the mutual relations 
of body and soul given in Chapters 11 and 12. He sets out to deal with reason 
in greater detail; he is, in addition, concerned with linking up psychology with 
moral philosophy and pointing out that felicity presupposes a philosophical 
life and cannot be reached without an adequate training of the mind. This adds 
a new feature to al-FarabT's book; in fact, the right way of obtaining felicity 
will be one of the main topics of the remaining chapters. 

This view of felicity had been firmly established in Greek thought since the 
days of Plato and Aristotle. It is equally obvious that al-Farabi’s analysis of the 
mind also has its ultimate roots in Aristotle's De anima. But as in Chapter 10423 
—and probably in Chapters 11 and 12 as well—he follows the arguments advanced 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias, and interprets Aristotle in the manner of this great 
Aristotelian scholar, who was appreciated so highly by Plotinus. But what he 
puts forward in this chapter does not simply amount to an orthodox re-statement 
of Alexander's view: it differs from it in the same way as the spurious section of 
Alexander's commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics differs from the first five 
genuine books.*™ It presupposes the blend of Peripatetic and neo-Platonic 
tradition which Porphyry and others had inaugurated and which had become 
firmly established in the Greek philosophical schools of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

After the short recapitulation of the different faculties of the soul in Chapter 
12 §8, it appears obvious that a more specific description of the rational faculty 
(cf. Chapter 10 §5) is still asked for, and particularly of the highest part of it, 
the ‘intellect’, nis ('agI), which may connect man with the eternal world above 
the moon. Its proper use will unlock a hitherto unknown realm of reality to 
him. For there are two classes of intelligibles. Some are embodied, ‘immattered’ 
forms (form in matter), enhyla eidë, which are passed on to the rational faculty 
from sense-perception through ‘representation’ and impressed upon 15 ; they 
49 Proclus [5] i, p. 244, 1. 28 (cf. i, p. 254, Il. 16 ff.); p. 249, 1. 10. 

420 Al'Ámiri, p. 348, Il. 6 ff. 

421 Cf. [bn Rushd [13] i, 25 883 and 7: ‘it is not impossible that there may be among 
women philosophers and rulers'. 

422 Tritton [2] Ch. 8; Gibb [5] pp. 233 ff. 

*?3 See above, p. 383. 

424 Scc Freudenthal, passim; the Arabic text is now available in Ibn Rushd [1] pp. 1393 ff. 
See also Merlan [2] pp. 35 ff., 37 n. 1; (1] pp. 116 ff. 

425 See p. 402, n. 426 below. 
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are thus, for the time being, potentially intelligible—becoming actually intelli- 
gible when they are abstracted from matter. In order to explain what he is 
talking about, al-Fárábi points to stones, plants, bodies, things in bodies and 
matter itself. The other class of intelligibles is not the result of abstraction: they 
are by their very nature immaterial,*”° transcendent and everlasting. They are 
known by an act of rational intuition, and not by abstraction from matter. One 
becomes aware of them without the support of sense-perception and repre- 
sentation. According to these two classes of intelligibles, one has to distinguish 
between a discursive (fikr) and an intuitive kind of reasoning. This view of 
al-Farabi presupposes the synthesis of Plato's transcendent forms with Aris- 
totle's immanent forms, which had been achieved some considerable time before 
Alexander of Aphrodisias,*?” but was попе the less transmitted to al-Farabi 
through him. This is evident from Alexander, De an. ([1] i, pp. 87,1. 24— 

88, 1. 3).4% 

р. 196,1. 14: ‘impressed’. Rasm and its derivatives render the Greek typos, 
typosis (‘impression’) and typün (‘to impress’) which, in Hellenistic and later 
Greek thought, partially replace the earlier terms paschein and pathos—although 
typos in this sense already appears occasionally in Aristotle.*? Alexander of 
Aphrodisias explains the use of the word as follows ([1] i, p. 72,1. 11): ‘Since 
no proper term is available, we call the trace (ichnos) left by the senses meta- 
phorically impression" (typos). 

Rasm and its derivatives occur frequently in this book (Chapter 13 81, 

p. 198,1. 6; 82 pp. 200, 1. 14; 202, 1. 4; Chapter 14 881-2, p. 210,11. 10, 12, 
14; 88, p. 222, Il. 7 ff.) in connection with phantasia and prophecy.*™ AI-KindT 
uses ta 'thTr and other derivatives of athar instead (e.g. [1] i, pp. 166,1. 4, 248, 
1. 18-250; 330, 1. 5). 15039 b. Hunayn renders pathémata by athar in his version 
of Aristotle’s De interpr. (al-FarabT [27] р. 24, ll. 16-20, 24 ff.; p. 28, 1. 3). 
Abū Bishr translates pathos as ta 'thTr wa-nfi'al (Ibn Rushd [1] р. 1556,1. 9). 
Ibn Sina follows al-FarabT in using rasm in the psychological section of the 
Shifa’ more frequently, together with ingiba'. Ibn Rushd, оп the contrary, 
prefers ta’thir (e.g. [11] pp. 62,1. 18; 63, 1. 14) as does al-Kindi, but ingiba‘ 
also occurs (e.g. Ibn Rushd [7] index, p. 260). 


82 


Whereas the lower faculties of the soul—i.e. the nutritive, sensitive and repre- 


sentative faculties—are administered by ‘nature’,**? the potential intelligibles 


and the inborn potential ‘material’ intellect (cf. p. 401 above) are not dependent 


*26 Cf. 81 (p. 196,1. 16), 86 (p. 206,1. 1): ta ahyla, ta aneu hyles. On souls after death, 
see Ch. 16 82 (р. 262, ll. 3 ff.); cf. Ch. 1 81. 

“7 See Seneca, р. 58,1. 20; Albinus [1] pp. 166, I. 2; 153, 1. 34; Galenus [3] i, pp. 9 f.; 
Theiler [5] pp. 1 ff.; Merlan [2] p.69. 

428 Merlan [2] p. 17, n. 1; Alexander [1] i, p. 108,1. 2 (= [7] p. 661,1. 24). 

439 Aristotle, De mem. 1, 450 431, 45; see also Jaeger [8] p. 57, п. 2. 

4% Cf, al-Farabi [18] pp. 107,1. 8; 139, Il. 11 f.; 158,1. 9. 

431 See the glossary in Ibn Sina [15] pp. 279, 283. The medieval Latin equivalents are 
impressio, affectio and passio. 

432 Cf. above, pp. 393-4. 
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on it. They are, however, unable to become actual through their own efforts 
alone and through their own initiative, but are in need of help; such help can 
only be provided by a supernatural agent who is himself both actual intellect 
and immaterial. It tums out to be the Active Intellect of ultimately Peripatetic 
origin and to be identical with the tenth of the immaterial intellects surveyed 
in Chapter 3.433 It had remained nameless there and is only now expressly 
introduced (§2). 

The assumption of such an immaterial transcendent intellect is difficult to 
demonstrate, since its existence and its working cannot be made manifest to 
sense-perception. Hence the function of the sun in the realm of visibility is 
brought in and used as an analogical proof.** The colours which cannot be 
seen in the dark, before the sun rises, are compared to the thoughts which 
remain unthought, potential, before the Active Intellect exercises its power 
on the human mind and produces actuality out of potentiality. The faculty of 
sight, which is situated in the eye, corresponds to the inborn ‘material’ intellect, 
the hylikos пй (al-‘aql al-hayülani)"5 which can also be called ‘receptive in- 
tellect', nis pathétikos (‘aql munfa'il).95 As the sun provides light for sight, 
the supernatural Active Intellect provides the cognate receptive human intellect 
with ‘something’ which affects the rational faculty in an analogous way. 
Alexander calls this ‘something’ noéton physei.*?! 

Such a comparison of the realm of light with the higher world of the mind 
is not uncommon in the philosophical tradition to which al-Farabi belongs, since 
Plato, in the sixth book of the Republic,’ compared the Form of the Good to 
the sun. Aristotle compares that intellect which later Peripatetics call nis poiéti- 
kos to light in his, at first sight at least, not unambiguous and rather sketchy 
chapter De an. Ш 5 (430 315).*? But al-Farabi likens the Active Intellect to the 
sun and not to light. This does not seem to occur in the Peripatetic tradition, but 
something quite comparable can be found in a Middle Platonic text where the 
‘first intellect’ (ho protos nüs)” is compared to the sun (Albinus [1] p. 165, 
П. 17-24 = [2] p. 61,11. 5-10). The question of how al-Farabi got hold of 
this variant of the analogy must be left unanswered for the time being. 

We have first to look for the ancestry of al-Farabi’s definition of the Active 
Intellect as the lowest intellect in a descendent order of rank of similar trans- 
cendent beings. Taken in isolation, Aristotle's statement in De an. III 5 can 
scarcely qualify as a likely candidate: Aristotle distinguishes in this passage 
43 Cf. above рр. 12, 363, 366. The term does not occur in Aristotle's De anima III 5, but 
the Arabic translation in Aristotle [6] p. 75 has it three times. On the identity of the 
translator see Frank [2]. 

“* Cf. e.g. Proclus [5] i, p. 271, 1. 8: ‘starting from the analogy of the sun’. 

**5 Cf. Alexander [1] i, p. 82, Il. 20 ff. 

4% See also Ch. 15 88 (pp. 240, 1. 15; 242, ll. 4, 5, 9, 13, 16; 244, Il. 4, 11); Aristotle, De 
an. III 5, 430 224. Alexander does not appear to use the term. 

43? Alexander [1] i, pp. 89,1. 6; 107, 1. 34. Al-FarabT ([5] 8833-4) uses almost the same 
analogical argument. 

438 pp. 508-9. Cf. Proclus [5] i, pp. 276, 1. 23-278; 281, ll. 8 ff. 

43 Alexander [1] i, pp. 89, ll. 1-7; 107, Il. 29-34; Johannes Phil. [3] p. 534, ll. 28-31. 
“ Cf. Proclus [2] index s.v. nits; al-Kindi [1] p. 346, 1. 9; Altmann, pp. 37 ff.; and the 


extremely valuable statement by Stern ([5] p. 92). 
441 Cf. Merlan [2] p. 66; [1] pp. 64 ff. 
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merely as between an active and receptive intellect within the human soul, 
and no identification with a divine mind, either of a supreme or a secondary 
kind, can possibly be read into it.“ But the views to be found in Metaph. 
Lambda 7 and 9 could be taken together with De an. III 5 and connected with 
the intellect which enters from the outside (the thyrathen nüs) of De gen. an. 
II 3, 736 *27 and understood as different aspects of one and the same con- 
sistent opinion of Aristotle; and then it undoubtedly would become possible 
to assign a godlike status to Aristotle’s Active Intellect and to identify it with 
the intellect of the First Cause of all being (to proton aition ho kai kyrios esti 
nüs). 1 think it quite likely that this step was taken in the Peripatos long before 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ days and that he only repeats vigorously and un- 
ambiguously what other interpreters of Aristotle had stated before him. It 
is almost certain that al-Farabi—who owes so much of his psychological insight 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias—was also acquainted with his identification of the 
Aristotelian Active Intellect with the supreme mind of the First Cause. But by 
good fortune we are in a position to describe a later differentiation of Alex- 
ander’s view which is much closer to the view adopted by al-Farabi. 

The Samaritan convert to neo-Platonism, Marinus of Sichem, the biographer 
of Proclus, whom he succeeded as head of the Platonic Academy after A.D.485, 
is credited with a description of the Active Intellect which is somewhat akin to 
al-Farabi’s doctrine. He calls him daemonic and angel-like, i.e. a minor divine 
being.“ The expressions daimonios or angelikos nüs are confined to later neo- 
Platonic use and seem to have been reasonably common in Proclus’ school.*** 
I make bold to say that a Greek expression for an inferior degree of divinity, 
like Marinus’ daimonion от angelikon, does not fit too badly al-Farabi’s tenth 
intellect, which is not, like the other transcendent minds, related to a special 
astral body but to the lower world of becoming—although Marinus will most 
likely not have held exactly the same view as al-Farabi’s predecessor. But we 
can go a Step further: Marinus’ view is not only reported but also formally re- 
jected as an inadequate interpretation in Ps. John Philoponus’ (i.e. Stephanus’) 
commentary on Aristotle De an. III 5. It is pointed out that the analogy of light, 
which Aristotle—and Alexander of Aphrodisias—use, does not support the con- 
ception of the Active Intellect as an independent transcendent being. If Marinus’ 
—or Alexander’s—interpretations were to be accepted, the Active Intellect ought 


Cf. Aristotle [5] pp. 41 f.; [7] pp. 142 f. This was also the view of Themistius, of 
Plutarch of Athens and of Johannes Phil. [3] pp. 536 f. See Merlan [2] p. 49. 

“3 Alexander [1] i, p. 89, ll. 6-18; cf. Johannes Phil. [3] p. 535,1. 20: ‘Alexander said 
that the first cause is mis in actuality’. 

*^ Johannes Phil. [3] p. 535,11. 5 ff. Cf. above, n. 443. He actually speaks of the energeia 
nüs but the context shows that the difference is merely verbal, and that he understands by 
it the same being which Alexander and al-Farabi call mus poietikos; see p. 403 n. 433 above. 
It is worth mentioning in this context—and it shows again how flexible this kind of termi- 
nology is—that the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren follow another presumably late Greek 
use of the term Active Intellect (nits poiétikos, ‘aql fa àl) which is elsewhere unknown. 
Their authors understand by it Plotinus’ ‘Universal Intellect’, the first principle after the 
One; see Ikh wan al-Safa’, iii, pp. 189, 1. 1; 260, 1. 24; Diwald [2] p. 62 f. 

**5 Proclus [7] iii, p. 126, 1. 20: ‘there is also an angelic and a daemonic nas’; Proclus [2] 
р. 295. 
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to have been compared to the sun, and not to the light,“* as the First Intellect 
(prótos nüs) and the sun had actually been confronted in the above-mentioned 
passage of Albinus which is derived from Plato’s Republic." Now this argu- 
ment, which Stephanus took over from the authority he used and made his 
own, is certainly valid if one is out to find the true meaning of Aristotle De an. 
III 5. But if one is concerned rather with explaining the actualization of the 
material intellect by a supernatural agent, one may feel like turning this ob- 
jection to advantage: by changing the analogical proof of Alexander and putting 
the ‘sun’ in the place of the ‘light’ and at the same time degrading the Active 
Intellect in the way of Marinus, one will arrive at just that conception of the 
Active Intellect which was followed and taken up by al-Farabi. I assume that 
the predecessor of al-Farabi who took this step lived in the sixth Christian 
century: he presupposes some view such as that put forward, perhaps for the 
first time, by Marinus, and a discussion of the different conceptions of the 
Active Intellect in the sixth-century philosophical schools.™ It is not sur- 
prising that the same conception of the Active Intellect is found in important 
statements in the two following chapters. In Chapter 14 §§7-8 it is emphasized 
that the faculty of representation depends on emanation from the Active 
Intellect whenever it rises up to the level of divination or sets out to translate 
metaphysical truth into symbols of various kinds." ^? Explicit references to 
Chapter 13 82 and the relevant paragraphs of Chapter 14 occur in Chapter 15 
88 (with a slight shift of emphasis). The Active Intellect assumes an extra- 
ordinary importance in Chapter 15 89: it is the intermediary between the First 
Cause, i.e. God, and the soul of the perfect man, and brings the divine emanation 
first to the philosopher and in the second place to the visionary prophet.^59 
There can thus, in my view, be no doubt that the proximate common source 
of Chapters 10-15 is to be found in a Greek work of the sixth century. 

Two other references to the Active Intellect in a later section (Chapter 15 
819) illustrate that the right view about the Active Intellect is an essential 
part of the creed of the citizens of the Perfect State: the inhabitants of the 
‘criminal’ and the ‘misguided’ (dalla) states are blamed there for holding wrong 
views about the higher world in general and of the Active Intellect in particular. 

Al-Farabi believes firmly 5! —like many Greek philosophers before him^9? — 
that the universally valid truth of philosophy is reproduced in the various 
religions by symbols whose validity is restricted to the particular religion con- 
sidered. The Active Intellect is, to him, equivalent to the 'Spirit of Holiness' 


446 We have the argument in support of the rejection of Alexander in Johannes Phil. [3] 
p. 537,1. 25. 

“7 Cf. above, p. 403. 

*^* Al-Fàrabi, after all, decided on his own to select this particular conception of the 
Active Intellect, although other views—certainly that of Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 
probably that of Themistius ([2] )- were known to him. 

“4° For the late Greek commentary on Aristotle's On Dreams, on which а1-Еагаът depends 
here and which may well have been similar to the commentary used by Ibn Rushd in his 
commentary (which we can study in the Arabic original), see p. 414 f. below. 

45° On the ‘natural’ explanation of ‘revelation’ (майу) cf. p. 441 below. 

55! Cf. below, Chapter 17. 

452 Cf. Comm. on Ch. 17, pp. 471 ff. below. 
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(Qur'an, Süra 2, vv. 87, 253; 5, v. 110; 16, v. 102), the ‘Trustworthy Spirit’ (Stra 
26, v. 193), in other words ‘the Angel of Revelation’, or malaküt, the kingdom of 
Heaven (Sūra 7, v. 185; 6, v. 75: here still free of its later Stuff connotations).*5 
To know the true meaning of the Active Intellect is thus essential, according to 
al-Farabi, to an adequate understanding of one of the most fundamental Muslim 
articles of faith, the transmission of eternal truth to mankind through a man of 
overwhelming mental power—a philosopher-prophet-lawgiver.*™ The Greek 
poietikos is rendered by fa“'al, an ‘adjective of intensiveness and habit’ (Wright 

i, 137A), which is used in pre-Islamic poetry and in the Qur'àn, $55 Ishaq b. 
Hunayn may have been the first to choose it as an equivalent of the Greek word, 
either in order to point to the strength of the action or to emphasize the differ- 
ence between the participle роідп and the permanent quality expressed by 
роіёгікоз.% The second alternative appears to be more likely—moreover one of 
the translators can render nis (no poiétikos added, though meant) in Aristotle 
De an. П 5 by ‘aq! fa“àl as well.45? The Active Intellect is thus clearly distin- 
guished from the ‘actual intellect’, пйз energeid or kat'energeian, al ‘аці bi l- 

fil 


53 

After it has been established beyond doubt that а particular superlunar 
intellect affects the human mind and enables it to function, the development 
of man’s rational faculty becomes the main topic. Its successive stages have 
to be indicated. Its highest level is at the same time the highest felicity which 
human beings can reach: its last perfection presupposes the ultimate separation 
of body and mind: it establishes the unending and ever increasing felicity of the 
immortal souls of the citizens of the Perfect State. 

We are endowed, from the very outset, with the ‘first intelligibles’, ta prota 
noeta (al-ma'qülat al-üla), some basic rules and axioms which are common to 
all men: they are the initial premises from which all scientific arguments and all 
demonstrations begin. This is a commonplace topic in Peripatetic introductions 
to philosophy, derived from Aristotle’s own speculation which in turn depends 
on mathematical theories.*5? Al-Kindi refers to it in a passage of his First 
Philosophy.*® Al\-Farabi mentions here two such axioms, that the whole is 


“83 Al-Farabi [28] p. 32,1. 11. 

*** Cf. below, pp. 421 f., 442. 

455 Cf. Sūra 11, v. 106: inna rabbaka ја“ lima yurid ‘achieves what he wishes’, cf. 85, v. 
16; Dozy, іі, p. 271, refers to dawa” fa“āl, ‘un remède puissant’; and e.g. Aristotle [20] 

p. 151,1. 4: al-tabi'a al-fa“‘ala (= physis роіёгіке). 

“86 Cf, |shàq's Arabic version of Alexander, Peri nū 107, 30: Finnegan, р. 184 (new edition 
in Badawi [6] p. 33,1. 21; cf. H.V.B. Brown [2] pp. 316 ff.). See also Ródiger, p. 536. 

457 Aristotle [5] p. 75, Il. 2 ff. 

458 The ‘intellect which enters from the outside’ (nis thyrathen) is called ‘acquired intellect’ 
by Ishaq ibn Hunayn and al-Fārābī, cf. below p. 439. The ‘actual intellect’ of Stephanus 
(Ps. John Philoponus) is a different matter. 

“59 See e.g. Heath, pp. 201 ff.: Aristotle, Metaph. Beta 1, 995 28 ff.; 2, 996 226; 997 47, 
and elsewhere; Alexander [7] pp. 13,1. 2; 130,1. 15: 175, 1. 7; 189, 1. 32 etc.; Elias [1] 

p. 82, 1. 28; Themistius [1] p. 104,1. 1 (= [2] p. 191). 

40 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 107, 1. 12: al-awa il al-'aglivva al-ma‘qiila idtirdran. As so often, 
al-Fáràbi does not use the same terms as al-Kindi. l'or idfiraran darürt, see p. 461 below. 
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greater than the parts, and that if À equals B and C equals B, А equals C (hoti 
ta tō autō isa kai allélois isa).**! 

To be distinguished from these propositions are those the validity and use of 
which are restricted to particular branches of sciences. Productive (poiétikai), 
practical (praktikai) and theoretical (thedrétikai) sciences are mentioned in 
accordance with a tripartite division occasionally referred to by Aristotle and 
commonly accepted in the later Peripatetic schools without questioning“? — 
no examples for the various ‘arts’ (technai) are given. Good and bad are useful 
common notions in practical, moral philosophy.“ 

Undemonstrable starting points of theoretical sciences are all the subjects 
discussed in the preceding chapters 1-12 of al-Farabi’s book: Heaven and First 
Cause are specially mentioned here. 


§4 

Man’s progress towards perfection—which is as much conditioned by his 
moral character (§§6-7) as by his mind—starts from unproved and intuitively 
perceived assumptions of this kind. It leads first (by nature) to an activity des- 
cribed as ‘scrutiny’ (taammul), ‘deliberation’, büleusis (rawiyya), 55 and 
‘discursive thought’, dianoia (fikr).* As to be expected (cf. Chapter 10), 
desire and appetition 5" are joined to these intellectual operations. This ‘appe- 
tition’ will be called by the general term ‘will’ (onoma koinon = ism ‘amm), 
or rather ‘wish’ (bülésis = irāda) when it is based on sense-perception or appre- 
hension through representation, whereas it will be understood as a conscious 
act of choice, prohairesis (ikhtiyar)** when it happens to Бе the result of 
deliberation or any other kind of reasoning. ‘Will’ exists in animals as well, 
choice is only to be found in тап. 

This view of man's responsibility is well known both from Aristotle's psy- 
chology and ethics.*” It was consistently maintained in the Peripatetic schools 
of the Roman Empire and reaffirmed against the Stoic belief in predestined 
fate. The arguments used can be studied, for instance, in Alexander of Aphro- 
diasis’ much too little known treatise De fato (Peri heimarmenés). But it is 
interesting to note that a Muslim like al-Farabi could make a statement of this 
kind without hesitation, although it obviously contradicts the widespread 


**! Cf. Alexander [7] pp. 130,1. 16; 175,1. 11; 188, l. 23; Dunlop [3] p. 267, ll. 12 ff.; 
al-FarabT [18] pp. 124,1. 1; 108, 1. 4; [30] pp. 1 ff. 

42 Cf. e.g. Metaph. Epsilon, 1025 b20 ff.; Alexander [7] р. 443,1. 8; [8] VI 6, 145 315; 
VIII 1, 157 410. See Jaeger [2] р. 374. On the unusual rendering of ‘art’ (techné) by 
mihna (instead of $їла'а), see al-Farabi, [15] p. 13, ll. 8-9; [14] p. 39,1. 21; al-Razi, i, 
p. 121,1. 8. 

463 On moral axioms see Alexander [7] pp. 130,1. 17; 175,1. 12; al-Fārābī [5] 811. Cf. 
Aristotle [12] I, 1096 52; VI, 1142 325. 

44 Cf. above, Ch. 10 88. 

*55 Ch. 10 88 and below, 87. 

“5 Ch. 10 88. 

“т Epithymia, hormé = shawq, nuzü*. 

468 Cf. also below, Ch. 18 84 (p. 290, l. 7) and above, Ch. 2 $1 (p. 88,1. 13). 

4» See al-FarabT [16] p. 131,1. 1; al-KindT [7] pp. 167, 1. 1; 168,1. 7. Cf. Qur'an, Sūra 7, v. 
154. On Kalam, see above, p. 356, n. 132. 

470 See e.g. Bonitz, s.v. BobAnots and zpoalpeo«. 
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Muslim belief in predestination: he does not deem it necessary to apologize or 
to defend himself for declaring that man is the author of his own acts and fully 
responsible for them. This attitude is obviously contrary to the traditional 
Muslim creed. But it does not disagree entirely with the ethical postulates of 
the Mu'tazila which were still quite alive in his day, and al-Farabi is in this 
respect—as has been shown before—near the highest form of contemporary 
Mu'tazili discussion and familiar with its tenets—his method being, however, 
totally different.” Al-Farabi’s ideas on reward and punishment in the world 
to come depend fully on his acceptance of Aristotle's view of man's capacity 
for free choice (see below, Chapter 16). They are, again, by no means in- 
compatible with the theology of the Mu‘tazila, although they obviously differ 
in content and motivation. He discusses the question of determination and 
human will—in a way similar to the line taken by Boethius (ii, pp. 217 ff.) 
and Ammonius (ii, pp. 130 ff.)—in his commentary on Aristotle’s De inter- 
pretatione (al-Farabi [27] pp. 97-100). (F. Zimmermann will treat this in- 
teresting passage in his forthcoming annotated translation of this 
commentary.) 


85 

When man comes near to ultimate perfection and extreme happiness during 
life or eventually obtains it after death, he remains none the less at some dis- 
tance from the Active Intellect and must be satisfied with a close, though al- 
ways inferior, rank.^? He then lives а higher life, exclusively devoted to the 
immaterial and transcendent intelligibles, mentioned in 81. But this life cannot 
become permanent before body and soul are irrevocably separated by death. 
It is identical with human felicity—which is thus equated with the highest meta- 
physical knowledge: it can only be reached after a full, properly-organized 
training of the soul, and not through ascesis and mystical rapture (886-7). 
Al-Farabi has obviously now arrived at the central topic of his work: philo- 
sophy alone can guarantee the good life. Moral philosophy—and political science 
as well, from Chapter 15 onwards—are from now on being added to theoretical 
philosophy. 

There are two kinds of perfection—entelecheia or teleiotes (istikmal).4™ One, 
the ‘first perfection’, is present when man is provided with the first intelligi- 
bles,*™ which he is supposed to use in his effort to reach the ultimate entelechy, 


47! See e.g. Wensinck [2] pp. 51 ff. and the very pertinent remarks in Diwald-Wilzer [1] 

р. vi and esp. p. ix: ‘Dass die Mu'tazila in dem Augenblick verhaltnismassig rasch an Boden 
verlor, als sie nicht mehr die offizielle Theologie der Machthaber bildete und so der politi- 
schen Rückendeckung verlustig ging, versteht sich bei der theokratischen Struktur des Islam 
von selbst. Ihr Einfluss in Theologie und Philosophie war aber deshalb keineswegs gebrochen. 
Man darf von ihrem politischen Schicksal nicht schliessen, dass sie in der Folgezeit keine 
Bedeutung mehr gehabt hatte. Mu'tazilitische Fragestellungen blieben noch mehrere Jahrhun- 
derte lang für die theologische Diskussion bestimmend.' This statement could be worded 
much less cautiously since the recent discovery and publication of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s monu- 
mental work on Mu'tazilite theology written c. A.D. 1000, i.e. in the days of Ibn Sina. 

Cf. Gardet (11] pp. 63 ff. 

47 Al-Farabi [28] p. 36,1. 2; [5] p. 31,1. 4. 

*? R. Walzer [14] pp. 95 f.; Alexander [1] i, p. 16,1. 5. 

474 On the ‘first perfection’ see al-Farabi [16] p. 123, l. 8-12. 
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al-istikmal al-akhir. It is not specified in this context how this is to be done. 
People who never get beyond the stage of the first entelechy and the first 
intelligibles are in Chapter 16 called ignorant: they never reach true per- 
fection, and hence their souls are eventually annihilated together with the 
body. We are familiar with a first and a second degree of entelechy or ‘per- 
fection’ from Aristotle De an. Il, 1, and the commentaries on the chapter, "5 
but we nowhere hear, as far as I can discern, in a similar context, of an ‘ultimate’ 
entelechy, except in neo-Platonic surroundings.*5 Al-Farabi refers to it more 
than once without thinking it necessary to explain the term. It seems to him 
linked with a much more dogmatic belief in the immortality of the intellect as 
we find it in pre-neo-Platonic days. There are more such traces of neo-Platonism 
in al-FarabT’s thought.*”” 

The proximity to the Active Intellect which man can reach is described in 
more detail in other passages of the book. Al-Farabi maintains that it is im- 
possible for us to become one with it: we can neither achieve a union with it 
during our lifetime, nor do our immortal souls join it eventually. This becomes 
unambiguously clear in Chapter 15 §9: the first ‘rank’ which establishes us as 
human beings is the ‘first entelechy’ of Chapter 13, i.e. the potential intellect 
which is common to all. It is transformed into the ‘receptive intellect in 
actuality’, the пйѕ pathétikos kat’ energeian = al-‘aql al-munfa'il bi 1-fi'l and 
becomes successively the ‘acquired intellect’, nits thyrathen (al-‘aql al- 
mustafad).*” Beyond, outside the human soul, is the transcendent Active 
Intellect, the nüs poiétikos (al-'agl al-fa''al). The same relationship may be 
expressed still better in the following way: the potential intellect may be 
considered as *matter' of the actual receptive intellect; the receptive intellect 
as ‘matter’ of the ‘acquired’ intellect; and the ‘acquired’ in turn as ‘matter’ of the 
Active Intellect. 

There is a clear distinction between the human mind, even in its highest form, 
and the divine or angelic transcendent Active Intellect, but there is, obviously, 
a connection as well. But this connection is not a unio mystica like the ex- 
perience which Plotinus and Porphyry, according to Porphyry’s well known 
report, had undergone (Plotinus four times during Porphyry’s stay with him, 
Porphyry himself once in his sixty-eighth year).*” The connection is des- 
cribed as а kind of ‘contact’ (ittisal)*® which is reserved for people who are 
outstanding in the highest degree, ahl al-taba’i‘ al-'azTma al-fa'ida. Their soul 
has found contact (ittasala nafsuhum) with the Active Intellect. We find in 
Chapter 15 810 the same in slightly different words: ‘The soul of the most 
perfect man—the philosopher-king-prophet—is united as it were (ka I-muttahida) 
*'5 Two kinds of perfection: see al-Farabi [18] p. 120,1. 14 (‘according to Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle’). Cf. also Alexander [1] i, p. 103,1. 12; and below, Ch. 14 81 (p. 210, 1. 8), 
Ch. 15 83 (p. 2301. 3); also al-Farabi [15] 812, p. 10,1. 2. 

*'6 Syrianus, p. 149,1. 27: hystaté teleiotés. 

*" Cf. above, pp. 10-12, 404-5. 

“78 See above, p. 406, n. 458; below, p. 439. 

*? See Porphyrius [6] p. 23, ll. 12-18 on union with the highest God, i.e. the One. Cf. 
Proclus [7] p. 231, ll. 5-11 and Marinus, col. 22 (cf. above, pp. 12-13). Muslim mystics 
claimed comparable experiences. 

4% Al-FarabT [28] p. 79, 1. 9. This whole section of the Siyasa is relevant. See also al- 
FarabT [16] p. 128, ll. 18 f.: wa'l.insën muttagil bihi darban ma min al-ittisal (sic!). 
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with the Active Intellect in the manner which we have described’. ‘As it were’ 
(ka) may correspond to a Greek pos, signifying ‘this fact cannot be described 
with precision’.**! There is no essential difference between ittisal and ittihad: 
also elsewhere, in ordinary (non-technical) Arabic the words are almost syno- 
nyms.**? The same experience can also be described as an ‘indwelling’ (halla 
= enoikein, Chapter 15 89) of the Active Intellect in these extraordinary per- 
sons—but we should be careful again, not to understand the use of the term 
‘indwelling’ by al-Farabi in a technical mystical sense.* Man can become 
‘divine’ under the impact of the Active Intellect (Chapter 15 810%). Finally, 
we have to be aware of the fact that the Active Intellect is also a source of 
emanation (Chapter 15 810). 

А better understanding of Chapter 13 885-8 is facilitated by consideration 
of other passages in which al-Farabi mentions human felicity. 

Supreme felicity (makariotés, eschatë eudaimonia) is to be obtained solely 
by those human beings who philosophize in the right way, as we have seen. 
This had been proclaimed by both Plato and Aristotle and reaffirmed with 
particular vigour in late Greek thought when minds were turned decidedly to- 
wards the supernatural and philosophy was seen as the true Greek religion 
and the only serious competitor of the relentlessly advancing Christian religion. 
Al-Farabi adheres to this Greek faith in philosophy without qualification, and 
hence emphatically assigns to his philosopher-prophet-king the highest degree 
of felicity (Chapter 15 811).*55 But he does not confine his interest to the 
felicity of the first ruler: he is equally concerned with the felicity of all the 
five classes which make up the perfect state.*5 The first ruler will also look 
after the happiness of his subjects: he knows well how felicity is to be reached 
and is able to show people the right path to it, to guide them and to instruct 
them how to act appropriately (Chapter 15 $11, p. 246, ll. 1 ff.). The felicity 
of the citizens is described in more detail in Chapter 15. It is the result of the 
creed common to all of them—which is, incidentally, identical with the con- 
tents of this book—and of the best action which they can each perform according 
to his particular rank and his particular gifts. But notwithstanding these differ- 
ences of rank, the souls of all the inhabitants of the perfect state will eventually 
become captable of living in the spiritual world alone and thus survive in eternal 
bliss after the disintegration of their bodies (Chapter 16 $$ 1-3). The degrees 
of their ultimate felicity will, however, ‘differ in excellence'**" according to 
species, quantity and quality. No more detailed information about these 
“* Cf. e.g. Alexander [1] i, pp. 89,1. 22; 91, 1. 20; Merlan [2] ; Munk, p. 348 n. 3 (quoted 
in Steinschneider [1] p. 102) refers to a passage in one of Ibn Rushd's treatises on the 
Active Intellect: 'sententiatus est Avennasar in Ethica sua verba dicentium quod uniemur 
cum intellecto abstracto esse verba vetularum (graon hythlos)’. See also below, Chapter 15. 
482 Cf. Al-Kind! [1] i, p. 281, ll. 7, 12 f.; Altmann p. 45. The tradition—later considered as 
heretical—which connects Nestorian Christology with Süfi ideas of union is very different; 
see Nallino, ii, pp. 187, 337; Ritter [2] ch. 28. 

*** On the mystical concept Aulizl see Ritter [2] ch. 26/5; Nallino, ii, p. 307. See also Lampe 
S.VV. Évoikeip, évolknau, È ибо, vwa. 

4% See also al-Farabi [28] p. 36,1. 4; Alexander [1] i, p. 91,1. 5; Merlan [2] p. 16. 

“*5 See al-Fárábi [18] p. 121. 

4% For details of these five classes, which are not mentioned as such in this work, see al- 
Farabi [18] p. 53, and below, p. 437. 

487 For this expression see above, Ch. 2 82 (p. 94,1. 6). 
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differences is available (Chapter 16 84). 

Wrong conceptions of happiness are contrasted with this view and help, 
somehow, to illustrate the true meaning of felicity by pointing to its opposite. 
Thus we can set the perfect state apart from the different ‘ignorant’ states, i.e. 
states whose rulers and citizens are not aware of the real good and hence hanker 
after apparent goods; they miss true felicity and deceive themselves by en- 
joying ways of life which are of no value (Chapter 15 816 and Chapter 18).488 
Consequently they cannot rid themselves of matter—unlike the citizens of the 
perfect state—when death overtakes them, and are therefore condemned to 
nothingness and utter annihilation. They share the fate of animals which just 
disintegrate when they die, since their untrained minds have not become able 
to live on independently. Thus they become neither happy nor unhappy; they 
are neither rewarded nor punished for their inconsiderate way of acting (Chapter 
16 §7). Their mistaken ways of life and their false conceptions of felicity are 
described in very great detail.’ They serve indeed as an impressive counter- 
part of the life of the philosopher who is able to control himself and to organize 
his actions at every stage according to the demands of philosophical reason. 

Nobody can be held responsible for not knowing what true felicity is. But 
the case is different when somebody does wrong in spite of knowing the truth 
and gets others to follow him. He is unquestionably to be called a ‘criminal’, 
adikos (fasiq, an Arabic religious term, Chapter 15 §19). But since he, like the 
true philosopher, has developed his mind to a stage in which he can think 
without referring to matter, his soul will survive like that of the philosopher. 
But it will not be happy. On the contrary, his immortality will be characterized 
by utter wretchedness, and he will suffer unending punishment (Chapter 16 
§8). 

Another mistaken view of felicity is held by those people who assume that 
felicity can be found exclusively after death. They are stigmatized as belonging 
to a state which is misguided and goes astray (al-madina al-dalla, again a religious 
term); and their failure results from a mistake (hamartia), not from ignorance 
(agnoia) or injustice (adikia)*™ (Chapter 15 819). It is interesting to see that 
al-Farabi found the refutation of this view almost as important as the rejection 
of the primitive views of the ignorant people, and dedicated the greater part of 
Chapter 19 to it. It is not right, he contends, to maintain that there is no happi- 
ness at all in all our earthly activities. On the contrary, there is happiness to be 
found in this world of ours for which man can strive and which he can obtain. 
It is a stepping-stone, but an indispensable stepping-stone to the future life: it 
ought not to be left out nor passed over. The leader to human happiness will be 
Aristotle in the first instance, whereas Plato will prove to be a better guide to 
eternity, but both philosophers are needed for a full and perfect human life.” 
In this way, al-Farabi’s late Greek predecessor took his stand against extreme 
neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, and against some Stoic tenets as well. Al-Farabi 
took over his arguments: gnosticism and mysticism within Islam could be 
attacked in the same manner. 


*5& Cf. below pp. 452, 481 ff. *5? Cf. Comm., Ch. 18 below. 
490 According to Aristotle, Eth. Nic. V 10. 1135 aff.. a work which was known to al-l'aràbr. 
491 See R. Walzer [14] pp. 224 ff. on al-Fārābī and Miskawayh. 
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The rulers of the ‘misguided state’ who lead their subjects astray will share 
the fate of the rulers of the criminal state. But the souls of its citizens will be 
annihilated like those of the inhabitants of the ignorant cities. 


886-7 

Al-Farabi proceeds now to state very briefly but quite clearly how the 
highest state of felicity can be attained. The reasoning faculty cannot operate 
in isolation. Neither can it dispense with the lower forms of apprehension nor 
suffer being separated from the moral life, the control of the emotions and the 
well defined activities of the virtues of character. There is no short-cut to eter- 
nity, for instance through some kind of mystical illumination which may result 
from an ascetic life. Nor is it permissible to decree that the emotions do not 
exist and to dispute them away by faulty arguments. It will be fatal to leave 
out one step on the ladder to perfection and not to understand the relevance of 
each single stage. Al-Farabi found it so important to denounce erroneous views 
of this kind that he devoted almost all of Chapter 19 to their refutation. Ulti- 
mately he was not content to reject them silently and implicitly but made 
people realize what he disliked while showing the right path—as he does in 
the present chapter. 

In summing up some salient points of Aristotle's ethics, al-Farabi, again, 
follows the practice of the later Peripatetics who had made a systematic philo- 
sopher of Aristotle who, they assumed, had offered nothing but final solutions. 
Al-Farabi’s predecessor had had to reject the widely held Stoic view that the 
emotions are just errors of judgement or morbid disturbances, and was bound 
to turn against a one-sided irrational transcendentalism believed by certain 
Gnostics and neo-Platonists.*? The Stoic view does not seem to have been 
prevailing in Islamic circles—unless one thinks of some examples of excessive 
asceticism.*9? But al-Farabi was—and there is evidence of this elsewhere— 
aware of and opposed to the slowly rising tide of Süfism in his own days (cf. 
above, p. 16), and Aristotle’s Ethics proved to be a useful ally in this struggle. 

He mentions only the main features of the Nicomachean Ethics with which 
the most casual readers of the work are also likely to be acquainted. He seems 
to assume that they have read either the book itself or some abridgement of it. 
After all, Ishaq b. Hunayn’s Arabic version was available*™ and so was Porphyry's 
commentary, of whose Greek original not even the title is recorded in the Greek 
tradition.“ Among al-Farabi’s own surviving writings, the Kitab al-Tanbth ‘ala 
sabil al-sa'àda, 95 sections of the TahsTI al-sa'üda 9" and a great part of the 
Fusül muntaza'a are particularly relevant. The section on ethics which one 
expects to find in the book On Aristotle's Philosophy ?* has either never been 


492 Cf. below, Ch. 15 819, Ch. 19. 

493 See al-Razi, i, pp. 99 ff. (on Socrates’ alleged asceticism), Kraus [7] i, pp. 300 ff. 

*** Arberry [5]; Dunlop [6]. An edition of the complete Arabic text by Prof. Dunlop is, 
I understand, in an advanced state of preparation. 

49% E J? sv. *Furfüriyüs'; R. Walzer [17] pp. 294 ff. 

4°6 Al-Fārābī [32] ; Medieval Latin translation in Salman [30]. 

“7 Ed. Hyderabad 1345/1926; English translation in [17] pp. 13-50; ‘Notes to the Arabic 
Text', ibid., pp. 149 ff. 

ба Al-Farabi [16]. 
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written (as Kraus believed) or has been lost. We have very reliable evidence for 
a commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics by al-Fárábi which may still have 
been known to Ibn Rushd.*? Knowledge of Aristotle's Ethics must have 
reached ninth- and tenth-century Arabic readers from other sources as well; 
al-‘Amiri’s interesting book al-Sa‘ada wa 'l-is‘ad, for instance, is full both of 
literal quotations of the original text and of references to a still unidentified 
paraphrase.59 There seems to have been more than one translation of the 
Aristotelian text. 

p. 206,1. 5: The word hexis in its ethical meaning is rendered by ‘two words 
for one’ (hendiadyoin), malaka and Һау а here and Chapter 15 84 (р. 232, 

Il. 7, 15) and 87. 

Elsewhere malaka occurs alone; see Chapter 15 84 (p. 234, 1. 3) and 87, 
and al-Farabi [32] p. 7, 1. 10, 16 f.; [18] p. 121,1. 1. 

Most frequently haya alone seems to have been considered adequate?! 
(Chapter 13 $1, p. 198,1. 5; Chapter 14 83, Chapter 15 884, 8; Chapter 16 
881, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10). See also al-Farabi [18] pp. 103,11. 6, 13; 104,1. 3; 105,1. 7; 
109,1. 16; 110,1. 14; 111,1. 12; 113,1. 10; 161,1. 8; 162,1. 13; 164. 

That hay a is the equivalent of hexis can be demonstrated by reference to 
Ustath’s ‘old’ translation of Aristotle, Metaph. Delta 20, 1022 b4 ff. (= Ibn 
Rushd [1] pp. 638 ff.); the same can be shown for malaka by comparing Ishaq 
b. Hunayn's translation of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De Intellectu ([1] i, 

p. 107,1. 20 = Arabic version, Finnegan, p. 183). Al- ‘Атігї prefers another 
adequate rendering of hexis: hal lazima. 5 


Chapter 14 


It has been pointed out above that Chapters 10-12 merely provide an outline 
of the structure of the soul and of the main activities of the different bodily 
organs which in their turn are linked with the various faculties of the soul. 
Special emphasis was given to the unchangeable order of rank in which the 
different faculties of the soul as well as the organs of the body are arranged. 
The account given is as remote from being a comprehensive philosophical 
encyclopaedia--like Ibn Stna’s Shifa’ for instance 3 —as it could possibly be 
(see pp. 8 ff. above). Both reason and representation (phantasia) are treated in 
special chapters. To discuss reason was relevant, since human perfection and 
the highest human felicity are based on it, perfect man not being a saint but 
a philosopher and a metaphysician (Chapter 13). In Chapter 14, al-Farabi 
embarks on a detailed treatment of an important aspect of the irrational faculty 
of phantasia: its activity in dreams. This is going to provide him, eventually, 
with a rational account of apparently supernatural phenomena and to explain 
the extraordinary foresight and insight by which soothsayers and visionary 
*** See al-Farabi [24] p. 95 (= [1] р. 17 text, p. 27 translation); Steinschneider [1] 

р. 102. See also above, p. 410, n. 481. 

s% See Ghorab, pp. 78 ff., 83 ff.; id., Oxford Ph.D. thesis. 

5?! Cf. also above, р. 371, n. 223. 

59? Al-Amin, p. 70. 

59?! The Latin translation of the section De anima is available in Ibn Sina [17]. 
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prophets of different ranks are distinguished. He accepted, like the Stoics, the 
reality of precognition. This had been a not uncommon concern of Greek 
philosophers, at least since Plato’s days. No late Greek, nor early Muslim—apart 
from a few exceptions—appears to have doubted that some kind of intuitive 
divination is an innate capacity of extraordinary human minds. It is relevant to 
refer to Plato, Rep. IX 571 d, Tim. 71 Š ff., Phaedr. 248 47 and elsewhere?* 
(taken up by al-Farabi [15] 822) and the pseudo-Platonic Definitiones 414 >2 
and to Aristotle's essays De somno et vigilia, De insomniis and De divinatione 
per somnum (Parva Naturalia 453 * 11-464 18). 55 It had been discussed in 
greater detail by Hellenistic, particularly Stoic°% and neo-Platonic, philosophers, 
and it appears to have been especially interesting and topical for al-Farabi’s 
immediate Greek predecessor. It should also be kept in mind, in this context, 
how greatly the highest form of Hebraic prophecy differs from telepathy and 
mantic precognition. But it is obvious that ‘prophecy’ (nubuwwa) means some- 
thing special for Muslims and that it is a subject more important for Muslims 
than for pagan Greeks?" or even for Jews or Christians. Muhammad’s achieve- 
ment as a prophet of the Hebraic type and the founder of a new, non-Greek 
religion could scarcely be fully described in terms of Greek philosophy. Al- 
Farabi was aware of this difficulty. Prophecy was amply discussed by Muslim 
philosophers and theologians in al-Farabi’s days. His own answer shows his 
position within the Muslim world very well: it illustrates most clearly how 

he was able to apply the results of Greek thought to questions of his own day 
for which they had never been devised. Most likely he did not find favour with 
Muslim fundamentalists. 

Chapter 14 presupposes al-Farabi’s account of the upper world and, naturally, 
his analysis of the different faculties of the soul, which appeared to be derived 
from Alexander of Aphrodisias' interpretation of Aristotle's De anima. It also 
follows the same late Greek view of the Active Intellect as Chapter 13 82 and, 
in addition, shows the impact of the Active Intellect on the faculty of repre- 
sentation. It is, however, not so easy to find any independent conclusive evi- 
dence that the discussion of dreams and visionary prophecy in Chapter 14 
depends on the same ancient tradition, though this seems to be very likely. 
This applies in particular to the ingenious and interesting combination of repre- 
sentation (phantasia) and ‘imitation’ (mimesis, muhākāt, 're-enacting") which 
it contains. One of the reasons is that no ancient commentaries on the Parva 
Naturalia have survived at all; the earliest known and published is by Michael 
of Ephesus (с. 1100)5°8 and does not depend on the same tradition as al-Farabi. 
Al-Farabi’s monograph On Dreams® has not yet been traced, and al-Kindi's 
essay on the same subject, which is available both in Arabic and Latin, is no 


s% Cf. Verdenius, pp. 132 ff.; Вомта, pp. 1 ff. 

505 See particularly De insomniis 3, 460 028-461 48; De. div. per. somn. 1, 463 47-17. 
s% Cf. Dodds [7] pp. 196 f., who refers to the three treatments of Posidonius by Rein- 
hardt ((2] pp. 464 ff., [1] pp. 288 ff.; [3] cols. 802 f.); see also Dodds [1] pp. 103 f.; 
Harder [1] pp. 287 ff. 

507 Cf. also Dodds [7] p. 197. 

$8 Michael Ephesius [4] ; Sophonias. See also above, p. 392. 

50% Al-Qitti [2] p. 280,1. 6; Ibn AbT Usaybi'a, ii, p. 139; Steinschneider [1] p. 78, n. 16; 
Gatje [4] p. 91. 
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substitute for 1.519 But Averroes’ Epitome of parts of the Parva Naturalia 
(Talkhis kitab al-Hiss wa'l-mahsüs)—available in Arabic, Hebrew and Latin— 
may be helpful.5!! He sometimes draws upon the same ancient tradition as 
al-Farabi and occasionally seems to have become acquainted with it through 
works of al-Farabi which are lost to us.512 

It is convenient to discuss this chapter in two stages. In §§ 1-6 we are in- 
formed about the activity of the faculty of representation which manifests 
itself in dreams in general. This section can be understood as an echo of 
Aristotelian arguments which had been enriched by the refined analysis of 
phantasia in which all the Hellenistic schools seem to have participated—see 
Sextus [1] vii—and had eventually become part of a generally accepted Peri- 
patetic tradition Peri еплурпідп of which we seem to have no other evidence 
than that provided by al-Farabi. The philosophical discussion of dreams may 
also have been quickened by the increasing popular interest in dream-phenomena 
which is noticeable since the second century A.D.513 In §§7-11 al-Farabi turns 
to discussing soothsaying and false and true prophecies and all kinds of divina- 
tions which are also produced within the representative faculty, in sleep as well 
as in a waking state. This section presupposes the views discussed in §§ 1-6, 
but combines them with Hellenistic as well as neo-Platonic views on suprasensory 
phenomena. It seems by no means inappropriate to emphasize that Chapter 14 
should be understood at the same time as an implicit but unmistakeable rejection 
of Gnostic and similar trends, which had invaded large sections of Greek thought 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, and which continued in the later centuries of 
Byzantine civilization as well as in the Islamic world of al-Farabi’s day: dreams 
are not sent by God, prophecy is not the result of some divine intervention, 
(hieratiké dynamis) but is the outcome of the particular natural endowment 
(kataskeué physiké)>™ of certain rare individuals and can be fully explained 
in rational terms; it is not identical with enthüsiasmos (ilham)°!5 nor is it 
produced by some kind of theurgy, some ‘priestly craft’ (hieratiké techné). The 
late Greek philosopher whom al-Farabi selected as his authority did not belong 
to the priestly school (the Aieratikoi)?!6 as did Iamblichus (beginning of the 
fourth century), Syrianus, Proclus (fifth century) and their like (especially in 
the School of Athens) but still had the courage and the rational power—like 
Porphyry, Plotinus and many other philosophers (still in sixth-century Alex- 
andria)—to give preference to philosophy and to try to hold the retreat from 
reason in check. In his view, visionary prophecy is inferior to philosophy, it 
may support it but can never dominate it. Within the Arab world, al-Farabi 


519 Al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 293-311 (medieval Latin transl. in [2] ); Gatje [4] p. 90. 

#1! [bn Rushd [5], [6], [7]; Gátje [4] pp. 84, 87, 91; Aristotle [6] pp. 191 ff.; Gatje [3] 
P. 261, n. 3. See also Merlan [2] p. 24. 

312 See the commentary оп Aristotle's Rhethoric, iii (Ibn Rushd [14]) and Ibn Rushd (13]; 
see also Ibn Rushd [10] p. 20,1. 8. 

513 See e.g. Dodds [4] passim; P. Brown [2] pp. 43 f. and passim; Artemidorus [1], and [2] 
for an Arabic translation of his 2nd-century Book of Dreams. See also Schmitt (elaborate and 
useful); Pack (1], [2]. 

314 Cf. Proclus [5] ii, p. 167, 1. 16 f. (from Porphyry?). 

515 Plutarchus [3], V 1, 1. 

516 See Olympiodorus, p. 123,1. 3-an oft-quoted statement (e.g. in Proclus [2] p. xxiii). 
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was among the first to put forward the claim of reason among people who were 
still unacquainted with Greek rational thought. 


581-2 

It has already been explained (e.g. Chapter 10 884, 6; Chapter 12 88) that 
the faculty of representation in its normal state depends mainly on ‘impressions’ 
(Chapter 13 $1) which are conveyed to it by the co-ordinating activity of the 
‘common sense',5!? but also handles material which it receives from reason or 
from the appetitive faculty. But things are different as long as these three 
faculties are only potentially active, as long as they remain in the state of their 
‘first entelechies'.?'* This happens especially at night, when the faculty of 
representation is completely and solely on its own and is at liberty to go on 
combining and separating the impressions left with it by the other faculties. 

Moreover, a third activity is then added to the two activities which the 
representative faculty pursues in sleep as well as in waking. Its function is to 
‘imitate’, ‘copy’, ‘re-enact’, ‘express in symbols'—mirmeisthai, muhakats'?— 
whatever comes within its reach. It may concern itself with sensibles (aisthéta 
= mahstisdt, $4) as well as with intelligibles (noéta = ma‘giilat, 86) and with 
impressions conveyed to it by the faculty of appetition, which are treated at 
some length in §5. But it also provides the key to the rational explanation of 
different kinds of soothsaying and of veracious dreams (87, p. 220, 1. 5 ff.). 
Also the highest conceivable form of prophetic experience is due to the working 
of ‘imitation’ within the faculty of representation: it enables the visionary 
prophets, who are endowed with this exceptional artistic gift, to convert the 
‘intelligibles’ of the higher world into objects of prophetic vision (§8, p. 222, 
1. 6). These prophetic ‘imitations’ are described in more detail in §9 (р. 222, 
1l. 15 f.); they can be expressed verbally in ‘imitative’, ‘symbolic’ language only 
(810, p. 224, Il. 9 ff.). Persons with a diseased constitution may produce ‘imi- 
tations’ of non-existent things, have false dreams for instance ($11, p. 226,1. 7). 

It is well known that ‘imitation’, mimésis, is the Greek term for the activity 
of the artist. It is obvious that the 'imitation' discussed in Chapter 14 contains 
what we would call ‘artistic features’, although the activity of the visionary 
prophet cannot be fully equated with or reduced to the activity of an artist. 
‘Imitation’ seems, at least from §6 or §7 onwards, also to have its specific 
Platonic sense, i.e. the ‘mimetic’ prophetic act is nothing but an imitation of 
the eternal realities of the higher world, which can manifest themselves in visual, 
verbal or musical symbols.5?° 

Al-Farabi alludes to the same ‘mimetic’ activity of phantasia when he speaks 
of ‘imitation’ (mimésis = muhakat) in Chapter 17. The existing religions (milal) 
‘imitate’ the universal truth, which is available to philosophers only, and thus 
come to know it in the guise of ‘symbols’ which somehow copy them. No 


*1? The term occurs only in 38 and is not mentioned in Chapter 10 (cf. above p. 388). 

518 For this term see above, Ch. 13 $5. 

519 Tashbih wa-muhakat or tashbih wa-hikava occur in Abi Bishr's version of Aristotle's 
Poetics ({22]); see Heinrichs, pp. 121 ff. and index s. vv. 

329 See R. Walzer [14] p. 213 and n. 5; Aristides, 8105: ‘Hesiod. .. an accomplished poet 
(teleios ta poiétika) and prophet (mantikos). 
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detailed description of these symbols is provided in Chapter 17. It is pointed 
out that they vary from nation to nation, the identity of each nation being 
determined by its specific religion (e.g. 82).?! Who are the creators of these 
symbols and the founders of the respective religions? I think it is permissible 
to identify them either with the visionary prophets described in Chapter 14 or 
the philosopher-prophets whom we meet in Chapter 15 §§10-11 (see below, 
р. 439 ff.) or with both. In my view al-Farabi wants the reader to connect these 
various chapters. A more explicit reference would certainly have made it easier 
to understand his intentions immediately. But al-Farabi’s ability as a writer of 
books, has its shortcomings—in this book as elsewhere—even assuming that he 
addresses a very sophisticated audience. 


§3 

Al-Farabi now sets out to deal with the impact of different bodily states on 
the working of ‘imitation’ in ordinary dreams. His account is short. He refers 
briefly to some observations and explanations due in the first instance to early 
Greek physicians who were well known to later Greek authors and their Muslim 
followers. When, for instance, wetness prevails in the mixture (krasis = тігӣј) 
of the four humours, in other words, if there is a surplus of phlegm (balgham) 
in the body, representation comes to imagine water and swimming, in ‘imitating’ 
that temperament of the body.522 Al-Farabi thought it unnecessary to provide 
examples for the effect of other instances of a disturbed balance of the humours 
which he mentions.523 Dreams of this kind are referred to again in p. 212, 1. 11 
and 84. 

In addition, the temperament may, for instance, be such as to produce, 
during sleep, certain ‘movements’, emotions (pathé = infi‘alat) in the soul (85, 
р. 216, 1. 3), as, for instance, the desire for intercourse (p. 216, 1. 13) and 
‘imitation’ within the faculty of representation will initiate the appropriate 
actions.524 True visionary prophets possess a suitable ‘temperament’ of the 
body, which may be inborn or acquired as the result of exterior events and then 
last for longer or shorter periods (811, p. 226, 1. 7).5% False prophets suffer 
from a diseased, corrupt temperament which is apt to produce mental instability 
and madness (p. 226,1. 10). 

Al-Farabi’s appreciation of factors of this kind is not limited to their impact 
on dreams and visionary prophecy. Like his Greek predecessors he is convinced 


531 See also Sallustius, chs. 3 and 15: mimeisthai. See Porphyry, as quoted in Ch. 17 (p. 
476, n. 889) below. 

322 See e.g. Hippocrates, De victu ([3] vi, p. 658, 1. 5): ‘It is a bad sign if one believes in a 
dream (dokeei) that one is swimming in a pond or in the sea, it indicates a surplus of wet- 
ness.’ Rufus Ephesius, ch. 6 832: ‘The illness of a person who constantly dreamt of swim- 
ming in the river Kaystros eventually turned into dropsy.' Galenus [1] xvi, pp. 219 ff., 
525; vi, pp. 832-5. Two of the commentaries are available in Arabic: see Hunayn b. Ishaq, 
nos. 91, 96. See also Picatrix [1] p. 88 (= [2] p. 87,1. 17): “Ist aber der Kórper mit Feuch- 
tigkeit gefüllt, so sieht man im Traum Wasser und Flüsse.’ 

523 Sec passages listed above, p. 415, n. 513; Hopfner; al-Mas'üdi [1] iii, pp. 355 ff. 

524 Cf. below, p. 418, and Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 174. 

925 [bn Sina [19] p. 443,1. 16: ‘This individual who is the prophet (al-nabiyy) is not a 
phenomenon the like of which exists at all times (/ kull waqt) for the matter which can 
receive a perfection of this kind occurs in few temperaments (amzija).' See also Marmura, 
p. 169. 
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that the characters and gifts of individual human beings are to a large extent 
conditioned by their different physical constitutions. Thus he introduces this 
view, without any further questioning, in Chapter 16 83 (p. 262,1]. 15 ff.), as 
a generally acknowledged truth which appears to be in no need of further eluci- 
dation.5?5 It can be traced back to Plato's Timaeus and may be most conve- 
niently studied in Galen's treatise.527 It had become part of the Peripatetic 
school tradition by the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias??? whom al-Farabi 
used so widely, whereas Aristotle himself had been rather indifferent to this 
issue.?? It is interesting to note that a prominent member of the sixth-century 
neo-Platonic school of Alexandria, from which al-Farabi drew so much of his 
inspiration—John Philoponus—seems to have been extraordinarily aware of 
this particular issue, as is to be inferred from a number of passages in his com- 
mentary on the De anima. 530 

In the following sentences, al-Farabi describes more precisely how phantasia 
and ‘imitation’ co-operate in dreams. Since ‘representation’ happens to be 
different from sense perception and can, unlike the five senses, dispense with 
such organs as eyes and ears, etc., it is not disposed to accept any of the ‘tem- 
peraments’ of the body as it is. Once one of them is presented to it, it will 
rather ‘imitate’, ‘reproduce’, ‘re-enact’ it in its own way, and, as it were, trans- 
pose it to another medium. The procedure of the rational faculty in similar cases 
may be compared; reason will never consider, for instance, to accept wetness in 
the same way as it is apprehended by the senses, but will concern itself exclu- 
sively with its quiddity, to ti én einai (mahiyya, quidditas). ‘Representation’ 
will act in various ways, accepting the various things which it is able to accept 
according to the specific potentialities which are inherent in their substance 


and пез’. 532 


54 
Hence the faculty of representation can neither ‘reproduce’ different 
temperaments of the body nor intelligibles of the higher world which are pre- 
sented to it, except by changing them into sensibles; under no circumstances 
can it accept them as they are. Sensibles, however, can be accepted by phan- 
tasia—and subsequently modified—in two ways: either by being accepted as 


5% See al-Farabi [28] p. 78,1. 3. 

527 Quod animi virtutes (Galenus [1] iv, pp. 767 ff. = [2] ii, pp. 32 ff.). It is also available 
in a good Arabic translation by Hubaysh in cod. Aya Sofya 3725 and Taymür Pasha 290 
akhlaq, published in Galenus [13]. 

528 See Alexander [1] i, p. 104, Il. 27-34. 

529 Galen, who tries to enlist him as a supporter, can only point to a few disconnected 
passages in Aristotle’s biological writings; see Galenus [2] pp. 51 ff. (= [1] iv, pp. 791 ff.); 
R. Walzer [14] pp. 151 ff. 

53 Johannes Phil. [3] esp. pp. 50 ff., on the importance of the ‘temperament’ for emo- 
tions (pathe) and reason (gnóstikai dynameis). See also рр. 141, 11. 26 ff.; 183, ll. 28 ff.; 
388, ll. 24 ff. 

531 See e.g. the Arabic version of Atistotle, An. Post. 1 38, 89 832 and Тор. V 3, 132 41 in 
Badawi [5]; also al-FarabT [5] p. 12,1. 7; [27] pp. 121,1. 14; 206, Il. 18, 24; [14] p. 15, 
1. 11. See also d'Alverny, pp. 59 ff.; Endress [3] pp. 79, 107 and index s.v. 

532 Jsti‘dad = epitédeiotés, a term frequently used by later Greek philosophers to qualify 
the more ambiguous Peripatetic concept dynamis; see e.g. Alexander [1] i, p. 84, ll. 24 ff.; 
[7] p. 401, 1. 30. See Sextus [2] ix, p. 243; Lampe, s.v. 
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§5 


A special situation arises when the appetitive faculty stimulates phantasia in 
sleep. ‘Passions’, emotions (pathé, infi'dlat)*? can be ‘imitated’, ‘enacted’ in 
dreams, without actually having been experienced before. The enactment may 
be so effective that specific movements and actions will follow from it which 
are identical with those which the appetitive faculty would produce in a waking 
state; the limbs and organs which depend on the command of the appetitive 
faculty may act in sleep as well, although the underlying emotion is just ‘imagi- 
nary’. The ‘temperament’ can also have some share in producing the enactment 
of such emotions іл dreams.5* Observations such as those reported by al-Farabi 
are, again, mentioned in Greek tradition as well. Most of the parallels which can 
be quoted refer, however, to bodily reactions which are the outcome of emotions 
in a waking state—Plutarch, Quaest. Conv. V 7, 3, p.681d;5% Alexander Aphrod., 
De an. ([1] i, p. 77, ll. 8 ff.); Porphyry in Proclus, Jn Tim. (Proclus [7] i, 

р. 395,1. 22);5% cf. Ibn Rushd [2] p. 573.97 Nearer to al-Farabi’s statements 
is a passage in Sextus Empiricus' elaborate discussion of phantasia, since he (or 
rather the Hellenistic author he quotes) deals with similar odd actions produced 
by an uncontrolled imagination, but extends his interest to dreams as well as to 
abnormal states of mind. 538 


86 
881-5 appear thus ultimately to be based on Hellenistic and later Peripatetic 
thought, which may have reached al-Farabi’s Greek predecessor through an 
otherwise unknown work by Alexander of Aphrodisias. The same applies to $6 
—although, by accident, a particularly fitting parallel occurs in a late sixth- 
century text.539 The faculty of representation can reproduce intelligibles in 


55 Dunlop [4] 818. 5% Cf. above р. 417 and R. Walzer [14] p. 212 f. 
535 ‘Do you not realise that when the soul experiences (paschiisa) anything it affects the 
body simultaneously (to soma syndiatithesi)? To think of love (epinoiai aphrodision) 

stir up the private parts (egeirüsin aidoia) . . . Altogether the emotional experiences of the 
soul strengthen the powers (diatheseis) of the body and make them more vehement 
(sphodroteras)." 

5*5 *Davantage l'imagination (phantasia) par sa seule influence produit bien des émotions 
dans le corps. Un homme a-t-il imaginé quelque objet indécent il est pris de honte et rougit, 
a-t-il concu l'idée d'un danger, le voilà pris de terreur et il verdit. Ces émotions sans doute 
se produisent dans le corps, mais la cause en est la vision intérieure (to phantasma) qui n'a 
usé ni de poussées ni de réductions mécaniques (6sesi kai mochleiais), mais a agi par sa 
seule présence (zÓ pareinai monon energesan)' (Proclus [8] ii, p. 265). 

537 Cf. above, p. 415. 

s% Sextus [2] vii, 402: ‘For presentations (phantasiai) are produced by non-real objects 
just as by real ones. And the fact that they are found equally self-evident and striking is a 
token of their indistinguishability (aparallaxia) while the fact that corresponding actions 
are linked to them is a token of their being equally striking and self-evident. For as in waking 
life the thirsty man feels pleasure in indulging in drink, and the man who flees from a wild 
beast or any other object of terror shouts and cries aloud, so also in dreams delight is felt 
by the thirsty when they think they are drinking from a spring, and similarly fear is felt 
by those in terror. And just as in a normal state, so also in a state of madness." 

539 Johannes Phil. [3] p. 515, 1. 12-30; see R. Walzer [14] p. 211, n. 1. 
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that the characters and gifts of individual human beings are to a large extent 
conditioned by their different physical constitutions. Thus he introduces this 
view, without any further questioning, in Chapter 16 83 (р. 262,1]. 15 ff.), as 
a generally acknowledged truth which appears to be in no need of further eluci- 
dation.5 [t can be traced back to Plato s Timaeus and may be most conve- 
niently studied in Galen's treatise.527 It had become part of the Peripatetic 
school tradition by the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias? whom al-Farabi 
used so widely, whereas Aristotle himself had been rather indifferent to this 
issue.5?? It is interesting to note that a prominent member of the sixth-century 
neo-Platonic school of Alexandria, from which al-Farabi drew so much of his 
inspiration—John Philoponus—seems to have been extraordinarily aware of 
this particular issue, as is to be inferred from a number of passages in his com- 
mentary on the De anima. 5? 

In the following sentences, al-Farabi describes more precisely how phantasia 
and ‘imitation’ co-operate in dreams. Since ‘representation’ happens to be 
different from sense perception and can, unlike the five senses, dispense with 
such organs as eyes and ears, etc., it is not disposed to accept any of the ‘tem- 
peraments’ of the body as it is. Once one of them is presented to it, it will 
rather ‘imitate’, ‘reproduce’, ‘re-enact’ it in its own way, and, as it were, trans- 
pose it to another medium. The procedure of the rational faculty in similar cases 
may be compared; reason will never consider, for instance, to accept wetness in 
the same way as it is apprehended by the senses, but will concern itself exclu- 
sively with its quiddity, to ti én einai (mahiyya, quidditas).**! ‘Representation’ 
will act in various ways, accepting the various things which it is able to accept 
according to the specific potentialities which are inherent in their substance 
and ‘fitness’. 55? 


84 
Hence the faculty of representation can neither ‘reproduce’ different 
temperaments of the body nor intelligibles of the higher world which are pre- 
sented to it, except by changing them into sensibles; under no circumstances 
can it accept them as they are. Sensibles, however, can be accepted by phan- 
tasia—and subsequently modified—in two ways: either by being accepted as 


575 See al-Farabi [28] p. 78,1. 3. 

527 Quod animi virtutes (Galenus [1] iv, pp. 767 ff. = [2] ii, pp. 32 ff.). It is also available 
in a good Arabic translation by Hubaysh in cod. Aya Sofya 3725 and Taymür Pasha 290 
akhlaq, published in Galenus [13]. 

528 See Alexander [1] i, р. 104, П. 27-34. 

529 Galen, who tries to enlist him as a supporter, can only point to a few disconnected 
passages in Aristotle's biological writings; see Galenus [2] pp. 51 ff. (= [1] iv, pp. 791 ff.); 
R. Walzer [14] pp. 151 ff. 

#30 Johannes Phil. [3] esp. рр. 50 ff., on the importance of the ‘temperament’ for emo- 
tions (pathé) and reason (gndstikai dynameis). See also pp. 141, ll. 26 ff.; 183, Il. 28 ff.; 
388, ll. 24 ff. 

#31 See e.g. the Arabic version of Atistotle, An. Post. 1 38, 89 332 and Top. V 3, 132 41 in 
BadawT [5]; also al-Farabi [5] p. 12,1. 7; [27] pp. 121,1. 14; 206, II. 18, 24; [14] р. 15, 
1. 11. See also d'Alverny, pp. 59 ff.; Endress (3] pp. 79, 107 and index s.v. 

53 Jsti‘dad = epitédeiotés, a term frequently used by later Greek philosophers to qualify 
the more ambiguous Peripatetic concept dynamis; see e.g. Alexander [1] i, р. 84, ll. 24 ff.; 
[7] p. 401,1. 30. See Sextus [2] ix, p. 243; Lampe, s.v. 
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85 

A special situation arises when the appetitive faculty stimulates phantasia in 
sleep. ‘Passions’, emotions (pathe, infi'dlat)*? can be ‘imitated’, ‘enacted’ in 
dreams, without actually having been experienced before. The enactment may 
be so effective that specific movements and actions will follow from it which 
are identical with those which the appetitive faculty would produce in a waking 
state; the limbs and organs which depend on the command of the appetitive 
faculty may act in sleep as well, although the underlying emotion is just ‘imagi- 
nary’. The ‘temperament’ can also have some share in producing the enactment 
of such emotions in dreams.5?^ Observations such as those reported by al-Farabi 
are, again, mentioned in Greek tradition as well. Most of the parallels which can 
be quoted refer, however, to bodily reactions which are the outcome of emotions 
in a waking state—Plutarch, Quaest. Сопу. V 7, 3, p. 681d;535 Alexander Aphrod., 
Dean. ([1] i, p. 77,1. 8 ff.); Porphyry in Proclus, In Tim. (Proclus [7] i, 
р. 395,1. 22);536 cf. Ibn Rushd [2] p. 573.57 Nearer to al-Farabi’s statements 
is a passage in Sextus Empiricus' elaborate discussion of phantasia, since he (or 
rather the Hellenistic author he quotes) deals with similar odd actions produced 
by an uncontrolled imagination, but extends his interest to dreams as well as to 
abnormal states of mind.535 


86 
881-5 appear thus ultimately to be based on Hellenistic and later Peripatetic 
thought, which may have reached al-Farabi’s Greek predecessor through an 
otherwise unknown work by Alexander of Aphrodisias. The same applies to 86 
—although, by accident, a particularly fitting parallel occurs in a late sixth- 
century text.5? The faculty of representation can reproduce intelligibles in 


539 Dunlop [4] 818. 5 Cf. above p. 417 and R. Walzer [14] р. 212 f. 
#55 ‘Do you not realise that when the soul experiences (paschüsa) anything it affects the 
body simultaneously (to sõma syndiatithesi)? To think of love (epinoiai aphrodision) 

stir up the private parts (egeirüsin aidoia) . . . Altogether the emotional experiences of the 
soul strengthen the powers (diatheseis) of the body and make them more vehement 
(sphodroteras).’ 

536 *Davantage l'imagination (phantasia) par sa seule influence produit bien des émotions 
dans le corps. Un homme a-t-il imaginé quelque objet indécent il est pris de honte et rougit, 
a-t-il concu l'idée d'un danger, le voilà pris de terreur et il verdit. Ces émotions sans doute 
se produisent dans le corps, mais la cause en est la vision intérieure (to phantasma) qui n'a 
usé ni de poussées ni de réductions mécaniques (osesi kai mochleiais), mais a agi par sa 
seule présence (t6 pareinai monon energésan)’ (Proclus [8] ii, p. 265). 

537 Cf. above, p. 415. 

$38 Sextus [2] vii, 402: ‘For presentations (phantasiai) are produced by non-real objects 
just as by real ones. And the fact that they are found equally self-evident and striking is a 
token of their indistinguishability (aparallaxia) while the fact that corresponding actions 
are linked to them is a token of their being equally striking and self-evident. For as in waking 
life the thirsty man feels pleasure in indulging in drink, and the man who flees from a wild 
beast or any other object of terror shouts and cries aloud, so also in dreams delight is felt 
by the thirsty when they think they are drinking from a spring, and similarly fear is felt 
by those in terror. And just as in a normal state, so also in a state of madness." 

539 Johannes Phil. [3] p. 515, Il. 12-30; see R. Walzer [14] p. 211, n. 1. 
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dreams by changing them into visual images. In this way, the immaterial First 
Cause, i.e. the Supreme God himself, can appear in a dream in a most perfect 
shape. This brings to mind the accounts of dream appearances of gods and 
demons which occur so frequently in Greek literature and with which the 

Arabs were acquainted through translations. One may also recall similar reports 
in Arabic literature (see above, p. 351, n. 94). This paragraph, again (see above, 
р. 416), touches on questions which are dealt with at some length in Chapter 17: 
it refers to one particular instance of the transformation of abstract truth into 
symbols which is due to the ‘imitative’ activity of ‘representation’, which can 
manifest itself in dreams as well as in the state of waking. 


887-11 

This tradition is now combined with the presumably sixth-century neo- 
Platonic interpretation of the Active Intellect (cf. Chapter 13 82 above, p. 
403). In connection with it the term fayd (‘emanation’) reappears (see above, 
Chapters 2 and 3 and p. 354).59 The points, independently, to the time of 
Porphyry as a terminus post quem for this neo-Platonic modification of a 
Peripatetic doctrine. It seems, on the whole, more likely to look for al-Farabi’s 
Greek predecessor among the members of the sixth-century school of Alex- 
andria than to connect him with the more mystically-minded Platonic Academy 
of Proclus and his successors." 

887-9 describe the emanation from the Active Intellect and its impact on 
the faculty of representation in producing true dreams, soothsaying and pro- 
phetic visions. In 810 the different kinds of divination are arranged in an ela- 
borate descending order of rank. We are also informed about the figures of 
speech in which the prophets communicate their transcendent experiences. 

In 811 al-Farabi discusses the physiological basis of all these phenomena. 


87 

Both intelligibles and particulars can emanate from the Active Intellect. They 
are, on the level of the rational faculty, met by theoretical or practical reason 
respectively. Phantasia accepts particulars conveyed to it in this way, either as 
they are, or changing them into sensibles through 'imitation', but it cannot 
absorb intelligibles except by reproducing them as sensibles (see also above, 
86). True dreams are the vehicles of such particulars, they are provided by 
‘vaticination’ (kahána = mantiké).5? This paragraph is very brief indeed and 
does not provide us with а very clear picture of al-Farabi’s views about such 
dreams. He admits that day-dreaming of this kind may also occur, though rarely. 

Kahana (mantiké, divination) is certainly different from and inferior to, 
visionary prophecy (prophéteia, nubuwwa; §9).543 Kahana continues to be used 
for the minor forms of soothsaying, whose very possibility is never seriously 
put in doubt in the Arabic tradition (see for example Ibn Rushd [2] p. 511,1. 2). 


540 Cf. below, Ch. 15 810. 

5*! See Praechter [3] pp. 105 ff. (= [1] pp. 165 ff.; cf. [1] pp. 138 ff.); Lloyd, ch. 19. 
*** Cf. Plutarchus [3] p. 415 (Arabic in [4] p. 172, Daiber, p. 287); Ibn Khaldün, 
Muqaddima, ch. 1 (6th pref. discussion) = [1] i, p. 181, [2] i, pp. 202 ff. 

$43 See al-Farabi [18] p. 167, ll. 9-15. 
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The same division into somnia, divinationes, prophetiae can be found in 
Averroes’ paraphrase of Aristotle, De somno et vigilia, 5^ 


888-10 

The true visionary is a different man. His experience of the transcendent 
entities does not take place in dreams but while he is awake. He is called 
‘prophet’, nabiyy, by al-Fáráb1.555 His prophetic vision expresses the most 
perfect activity of which man's representative faculty is capable (p. 224, 1. 7). 
It is totally different from reason but depending on it; it is inferior to it in 
rank and substance but it may assist and support it (p. 226, 1. 6). Al-Farabi’s 
Greek predecessor had thus an appreciation of divinatory powers which differed 
fundamentally from the ‘theurgic’ experiences ascribed to Proclus and very 
decidedly rejected the priority granted to such things in the last century of the 
Athenian school." Marinus reports in the twenty-second chapter of the bio- 
graphy of his master that Proclus had acquired a profound intuitive insight 
which was superior both to phronësis and sophia, something so exceptional 
and august that it cannot be described in ordinary language. He was able, 
Marinus says, to contemplate, with the eye of his mind, the divine patterns 
of being: hósper de opsei haplais symbolais tes noeras energeias theómenos ta 
en tō theió nó paradeigmata. He had been endowed with a power beyond and: 
above philosophy and rational thought, had become a priestly man, a hieratikos 
like Iamblichus and Syrianus before him. Al-Farabi and his predecessor do not 
attribute such extraordinary qualities to the philosopher; if the philosopher is 
to have any connection with the higher world which would not be based on 
reasoned argument, it would be due to his representative faculty and would be 
confined to it. The possibility and importance of such a connection are neither 
denied nor downgraded. Al-Farabi continues, in this respect as in others, a more 
classical line of Greek thought. Ibn Sina—who on the whole is more akin to the 
Athenian trend of neo-Platonism—defines the prophet in terms which come 
nearer to Proclus’ attitude. 549 

The prophet, as al-Farabi depicts him, has visions both of present and future 
events and of eternal truths in symbolic form, and this experience fills him with 
wonderful joy (89).55? It is difficult for him to communicate his unique ex- 
perience to others. Argumentative, abstract philosophical language will not be 


4 See Fischer; Wensinck [1] s.v. Kahin. 

%5 See below, Ch. 15 810 (p. 103,1. 13). It is well known that this meaning of prophetes 
derives from the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible and does not agree with the 
earlier Greek usage. It should not be forgotten that no visions of Muhammad are reported 
in the Qur'an, and that al-Farabi had no knowledge of the visions of the biblical prophets. 
s46 On the ‘co-operation’ of philosophical insight and prophetic powers, see Ch. 15 8810 f. 
below. 

547 Cf. above, р. 420, n. 541. 

545 * . acquiring an additional excellence which one would properly describe as p/ironésis 
but should rather call sophia or give it some still more august name (semnoteran eponymian)* 
(Marinus, 822). 

% [bn Sina [15] pp. 292 s.v. nubuwwa, 280 s.v. rūh qudsiyya; Rahman [3] pp. 20, 38; 
Gardet [10] ch. 4. 

550 Dicterici's text and the modern translations based on it adopted a wrong reading to be 
found in later MSS. and thus misrepresented al-Farabi’s real view. 
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suitable; he is bound to have recourse to poetical or rhetorical expressions 
(810). A Greek reader would have been reminded of the pronouncements of 
old and recent oracles and of the exegesis of such oracles by writers like Plutarch 
or Porphyry.55! 

I wonder whether a contemporary Muslim reader—who, moreover, had been 
told that the Angel of Revelation and the Active Intellect are to be considered 
as one and the same thing552 —could have failed to realize that the greater part 
of the Qur’4n was meant to be such a verbal account of prophetic visions and 
insights, couched in poetical language.553 Such a view does not seem to contra- 
dict some Mu‘tazilite exegesis of the Qur'an.55%4 

The fact that al-Farabi did not give the highest rank to prophecy (nubuwwa) 
probably did not come as an absolute surprise to a public which was familiar 
with the Mu'tazilite discussion of the relations of reason and prophetic reve- 
lation as two complementary sources of certainty. Both the Mu'tazilites and 
al-Farabi give a higher rank to reason; but they approach the issue in utterly 
different ways. The Mu'tazila asserted that a man must become aware of the 
existence of the Creator by rational speculation before he can receive the latter's 
message.555 Al-Farabi’s and al-Kindi's attitudes to the dialectical theology of 
the Kalam are decidedly not the same.5% 

It is self-evident that al-Farabi’s assessment of ‘prophecy’ differs from any 
conceivable fundamentalist interpretation of Islam and is also at variance with 
Gnostic ideas which were becoming popular in various quarters in his day. It 
should, however, be emphasized that, while following a Greek philosophical 
view on divination, he had to face a world which had very little in common 
with the last centuries of Classical Antiquity. The view which he adopts appears 
in quite a different light against the background of Islam. We are not yet ina 
position to give a comprehensive survey of the discussions on prophecy in gen- 
eral during the first four centuries of Islam. It is, on the whole, surprising—at 
least at first sight—to realize in how many ways the explanation of prophecy is 
still approached as an open question and how different and even completely 


55! See Dodds [7] pp. 189-237 (= [1] pp. 156-210). The list of different kinds of visionaries 
which al-Farabi provides in $ 10 is puzzling at first sight. Does he intend to exhaust all the 
possibilities which can be imagined? If he does, he will not have been the first to make such 
an attempt. As elsewhere throughout this chapter, he will have drawn on some more elabo- 
rate Greek text. Dodds (op. cit., pp. 191 f.) has very appropriately reminded us of the 
extensive collection of such cases which existed already in Cicero’s days (see also Zeller, 

iii, 1, pp. 345 ff.). It is quite in keeping with the spirit of the later Greek commentators on 
Plato and Aristotle to embark on such a dry systematic arrangement of the findings of 
earlier philosophers (see e.g. Zeller, iii (2), p. 893 n. 5). F. Zimmermann has reminded me 
of the ‘proposition counts’ in different commentaries on Aristotle, De interpretatione; 
Syrianus has 144 (according to Boethius, ii, pp. 323 f.); Ammonius (pp. 218, 1. 3-219, 1. 21) 
and Stephanus ([2] pp. 54, 1. 13-55, 1. 21) count 3024, while al-Farabi's tally is 1080! 

552 See above, р. 406. 

583 See e.g. Goldziher [4] text no. 8. 

5% Goldziher [3] pp. 133, 136 ff. — taswir, takhyil, tamthil. 

555 See С.Е. Hourani [1] pp. 129-137; van Ess [1] p. 47; also von Grunebaum, p. 119. 
Goldziher [1] p. 136 refers to al-Zamakhshari's Kashshdf to Stras 4, v. 164 and 17, v. 15, 
but he overstates their meaning. The Mu'tazila does not actually give to prophetic reve- 
lation as inferior a role as he appears to suggest. 

555 See R. Walzer [14] pp. 176 ff., 196 ff. 
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negative answers can be freely voiced and discussed. Al-Fārābī accepted the 
inherited fabric of beliefs but gave it—and theological speculation with it—an 
inferior place in his philosophical interpretation of the universe and man. He 
can, in this respect, be compared with Plato himself,55? and the study of 
Chapters 15-19 will amply support this view. 

It is instructive to compare al-Farabi’s attitude to visionary prophecy with 
the views put forward by other Muslim philosophers and thus to understand 
its meaning better. Al-Kindi—whose once far-reaching influence was to be 
eclipsed by al-Fārābī and Ibn Sina—placed himself much nearer to the religious 
view. А prophet is for him an extraordinary individual who far surpasses the 
philosophers. Whereas he is, by immediate intuition, aware of a truth which 
reason alone is unable to attain, the philosopher can do nothing but confirm 
the insight of the prophet in his own way. Al-Kindi is far from making visionary 
prophecy reside in an inferior part of the soul such as phantasia. According to 
him, the prophet is ‘self-taught’, i.e. has no human master, and is in no need 
whatsoever of philosophical training—automathes kai autodidaktos; his soul is 
purified and divinely inspired, and philosophy is for him no more than the 
handmaiden (therapaina, dile) of theology.55 

Muhammad ibn Zakariyyà' al-Rāzī appears to have taken up Ibn al-Rawandi’s 
definitely hostile attitude to prophecy in general and Islam in particular. His 
view—that Moses, Jesus and Muhammad are just impostors—recalls for the stu- 
dent of Greek philosophy not only Epicurus' violent criticism of ‘superstitious’ 
religion, but also Porphyry's more recent attacks on the Bible and his delight in 
pointing to contradictions in the Holy Book.55? 

Al-Farabi obviously follows a middle road between these two extremes, and 
Ibn Rushd in twelfth-century Spain shares the greater part of his view. The 
different solutions offered by Ibn Sina and al-Ghazzali are beyond the scope 
of our present concern. 


SECTIONS V and VI 


(Chapters 15-19) 


Thus far we have been informed about the views which the citizens of the 
perfect state are supposed to hold about the First Cause, the eternal world above 
the moon, the lower world of becoming and the nature of man and his ultimate 
felicity. The perfect man, the teleios anthropos (al-insan al-kamil), has been 
defined as philosopher and metaphysician, and the visionary prophet has been 
given an inferior rank. In the following three chapters (15-17) man is no longer 
considered in isolation but also as a social being, and we learn not only that the 
perfect man is the only suitable ruler of the perfect state but are told about the 
587 Cf. above, р. 414. 

s See Wolfson [2] i, pp. 150 ff., 156 ff.; R. Walzer [14] pp. 177 ff. It would be important 
if al-KindT's risala on the ‘Confirmation of the Apostles’, fr Tathbit al-rusul (al-Qifti [2] 

р. 373, 1. 10) could be traced in some Eastern library. See also Luschnat. 

** Kraus [2], [6], [7]; al-Razi, i, pp. 295 ff.; Dodds [2] p. 218. 
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citizen, the less perfect *common тап”, as well. The same applies to Chapters 
18-19, in which views are listed which prevail in some deficient states and with 
which al-Farabi thoroughly disagrees. All the issues mentioned in the first three- 
fifths of the book are meant to converge in these sections, and their relevance 
for the building up of the perfect state becomes gradually clearer. The Greek 
philosophical view on which the entire book is based, is consistent in itself, 
articulate and purposeful. It is no longer exclusively based on Peripatetic 
thought of the type of Alexander of Aphrodisias which is slightly but distinctly 
modified by neo-Platonic features, but is now taking up Academic views of 
ultimately Middle Platonic origin which al-Farabi and his predecessor prefer to 
Aristotle’s political theory. These elements of different provenance are, how- 
ever, perfectly amalgamated. One obviously wonders who the author of this 
unusual synthesis of Aristotle and Plato may have been or, if this question 
cannot be answered, whether at least his place in the history of later Greek 
philosophy can somehow be circumscribed. 

Again we have to be aware of the Islamic background while trying to under- 
stand the meaning of these chapters. Al-Farabi’s political thought is connected 
with the contemporary debate on the caliphate. The remedy which he recom- 
mended had never been put forward by any previous Muslim writer. 


It seems appropriate to give a very brief outline of these chapters at this 
stage. In Chapter 15 al-Farabi sets out first to indicate different forms of human 
‘association’ (see below, p. 430) and restricts his interest to the city-state, the 
‘nation’ and the universal state which comprehends the whole inhabitable world. 
He is going to deal with these different kinds of states in their perfect form, 
when they are ruled by a philosopher-king, and is, at the same time, aware of 
the many deficient kinds which actually exist. It is obvious that, in enlarging 
the scope of his inquiry to this extent, he goes far beyond the limits observed 
by Plato and Aristotle in their attempts at sketching a perfect and excellent 
state (§§ 1-3). The structure of that perfect state—the hierarchic order is 
everywhere the same and is not modified by its varying size—is dealt with in 
§§4-14. It resembles the structure of the healthy human body and the graded 
order of the universe—both of which had been described before and are now 
given a new importance—in accordance with a fundamental Platonic conviction 
which was very much alive in later Platonic and neo-Pythagorean thought as 
well. The qualities of the perfect ruler are described, and he is introduced not 
only as a theoretical philosopher but as a lawgiver and a practising politician as 
well. Different ways of establishing and maintaining the perfect state are en- 
visaged. Plato’s Republic and Laws (and perhaps the Politicus as well) are in 
the background, but also a discussion which had long been going on (with 
varying intensity) between the time of Plato and that of al-Farabi. Four faulty 
types of state, the ‘ignorant’, ‘criminal’, ‘changing’ and ‘errant’, are contrasted 
with the perfect state: the prototype of the ignorant state is to be found in 
books 8 and 9 of Plato’s Republic but, again, the original classification has 
been modified as well as diversified (§§ 15-21) and the terms actually used 
are Islamic. In the concluding part of the chapter we learn something about 


%0 See R. Walzer [15]. 
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the ‘kings’ (cf. below р. 454) of the ignorant and the other faulty states, who are 
compared with the kings of the perfect state. Everything that is said in this 
chapter as well as in the chapters which follow it does not refer explicitly either 
to one particular state or to any particular political circumstances, but is intro- 
duced as being universally valid. It is important to keep this in mind, if one 
wants to appreciate al-Farabi’s aims. He deliberately avoids specifically Islamic 
terms as far as possible (cf. below p. 436). He does so, I assume, in order to 
make his view more universally accepted, not out of fear of retribution by the 
public authorities. 

In Chapter 16 al-Farabi turns most of his attention from the aims of the 
different states and from the description of their rulers to the people of these 
states. Like the rulers, they are looked at from the point of view of the felicity 
or wretchedness which they may obtain according to their different constitu- 
tions, felicity to be understood both as felicity in this world and in the world 
to come. 881-5 deal with the citizens of the perfect state (for the ruler see 
Chapter 15), 886-10 with the citizens of the four remaining states respectively 
and with their rulers. The case of the philosopher who has to spend his life under 
a faulty constitution is not overlooked (811). 

Chapter 17 reverts mainly to the citizens of the perfect state. In giving a 
short comprehensive list of the views they should hold al-Farabi sums up the 
contents of the whole book at the same time. The philosophers among them 
are few—as Platonists and Aristotelians had always believed. A certain number 
of the citizens will accept their views on trust, but the majority will attain truth 
only through symbols which vary from nation to nation—whereas the philoso- 
phical truth is one and the same everywhere. 

In Chapters 18 and 19 al-Farabi reports many views which are held in faulty 
states without caring to refute them explicitly. The reader is expected to be 
capable of comparing them with the right views which he is supposed to have 
fully absorbed by now and to realise himself that they are utterly wrong. Al- 
Faràbi is convinced that the reader can draw the obvious conclusions himself 
and that he has no need to be told. These pernicious views have first been put 
forward by unnamed Greek thinkers; they have, above all, become popular 
among the citizens of the ‘ignorant’ (Chapter 17) and ‘errant’ or misguided 
(Chapter 19) states. In Chapter 18 al-Farabi is mainly aware of wrong con- 
ceptions of state, society and justice (which, however, depend on false meta- 
physics). In Chapter 19 he is above all critical of mistaken views of individual 
felicity which are the outcome of wrong ideas about the human soul, and 
especially about its irrational part. The main controversial issues can, again, 
be traced back to Plato without difficulty. But the way in which they are 
presented can, in terms of history, be understood only if we date al-Farabi’s 
more immediate Greek predecessor in the later days of the Roman Empire. 


Greek evidence of the ‘Platonic’ tradition which al-Farabi used in these 
chapters is not as easily and directly available as in the case of Aristotle and his 
Peripatetic and neo-Platonic commentators. Their commentaries on Aristotle 
not only represent the actual ways of teaching in the later Greek schools, but 
were still copied and read in Byzantium during the centuries which followed 
the rise of Islam. It can confidently be stated that the political thought of Plato 
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did not reach the Arabs in the original form either, but in a more systematic 
and also otherwise modified interpretation—to be compared to the systematic 
way in which Aristotle’s physics, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics were 
treated by Alexander of Aphrodisias and his like, which came to determine 

the Arabic philosophers’ attitude to these topics. But since the ‘political’ aspect 
of Platonism was liked neither by Plotinus °$! nor by the Athenian neo-Platonic 
school of the fifth and sixth centuries, and was regarded with indifference by 
the later Byzantine Greeks, it is more difficult to lay hands upon this branch of 
the ancient tradition. Very few Middle-Platonic texts have survived at all. Cicero’s 
work De re publica—which for the same reason survives only in part—comes in 
useful, and so do some quotations in Stobaeus taken from neo-Pythagorean 
treatises.52 In the fourth century evidence to be found in Themistius' public 
oratory indicates the continuing popularity of this aspect of Plato’s thought. 
But, rather surprisingly, the best evidence of a continuous appreciation of 
Plato’s political thought in later Antiquity is provided by its impact on Arabic 
philosophical literature. 

In the first instance, it is relevant to point out that complete texts of Plato’s 
Republic and Laws were available in ninth-century Arabic translations, appa- 
rently by Hunayn ibn Ishaq—who also commented on the Republic; both 
works seem to have been well known. Traces of Galen’s unassuming lost 
paraphrases of both works have been discovered, 55$ and Averroes’ paraphrase 
of Plato's Republic, which is free of specific neo-Platonic features, is available 
for study, in a Renaissance Latin translation of the Hebrew text, a medieval 
Hebrew translation of the lost Arabic original, and a modern English version 
based on both; it goes ultimately back to а lost Greek original which may 
have been known to al-Farabi in translation. It is beyond doubt that al-Farabi 
made ample use of such material in the present work, in Chapter 15, particularly 
8812-13 and 815 ff. (cf. below, p. 444 ff.) and in Chapters 18 and 19 (cf. below, 
p. 481 ff.): the analysis of these chapters makes it highly probable that the unknown 
Platonizing predecessor of al-Farabi (from whom he has learned so much) must 
have lived at the time of the Roman Empire and, presumably, in its later days.59? 
But there are, in addition, other works by al-Farabi which have, independently, 
preserved similar remnants of a late Greek non-Plotinian Platonic tradition. I 
mean not only the Kitab al-Siyasa (‘On Government’) and the Tahsil al-sa‘ada 
(‘On Attaining Felicity’) which cover almost the same ground as the Ard’ 
though they proceed in a different way and do not everywhere use the same 
arguments. There are other, mostly smaller, treatises which have come down 
to us, which deserve to be linked up with the greater works and help in their 
understanding. To be singled out particularly are the second part of the 


5€! Theiler [3] pp. 67 ff., 89, 90, 322. 

59? Baynes, pp. 168 ff.; Barker. pp. 309 f. 

563 Cf. above p. 11; Ibn al-Nadim, p. 246,1. 5; E.L. 2, s.v. Aflàtün. Al-FarabI's younger 
contemporary, Yahya b. ‘Adi made a new translation of Plato's Laws. A large fragment of 
an Arabic version of the Republic is preserved in al- Amiri's K. al-Sa‘ada; see A.J. Arberry 
[6]. 


564 See also Gabrieli, pp. 309 ff. 555 Galenus [3] p. 99. 
6 [bn Rushd [13]; see also Berman. 567 See R. Walzer [6] pp. 53 ff.; [15]. 
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Tahsil al-sa‘ada which exists also as a separate work On Plato’s Philosophy, 
the Aphorisms of the Statesman*9 and the Compendium of Plato’s Laws. 5” 
They are not meant as scholarly manuals of the subject but have, like the Ara’ 
a very definite purpose beyond acquainting the reader with certain achievements 
of the Ancients—but they have incorporated at the same time many otherwise 
unknown features of that ‘political’ interpretation of Plato. Al-Farabi’s Ard’ is 
written in very abstract terms and in a very concise style. The study of these 
treatises is useful not only because it gives a wider background to al-Farabi’s 
views in general but it also provides us occasionally with badly needed details. 

Al-Farábi's treatise Falsafat Aflatün (‘On Plato's Philosophy’) follows a lost 
Greek text. It does not reproduce it in its entirety but cuts out what does not 
suit its purpose. The putative Greek text defines the task of the philosopher in 
the same way as al-Farabi understands it, and has obviously helped him clear 
his own mind. The philosopher is not supposed to withdraw from society and 
to care exclusively for the perfection and the ultimate felicity of his own self. 
Al-Farabi deliberately dissociates himself from the attitude of Plotinus and his 
like. The philosopher should concern himself with government and legislation 
as well, and make it also his business to educate the non-philosophers (cf. §30 
‘Clitopho’). But it is not envisaged that the philosopher himself should actively 
work to bring about the change which would be needed in order to produce 
this most desirable state of affairs—as Plato himself had actually tried in his 
lifetime. Like the later Greek Platonists whom he follows, al-FarabT is not an 
‘activist’. He is satisfied with preparing the ground and giving advice as to ‘how 
cities can slowly be made to turn towards the good life’ (§32). Every reference 
to specific Platonic metaphysical, scientific, psychological or ethical views has 
been cut out by al-Farabi. Neither the doctrine of forms nor the transmigration 
of souls is mentioned.5"! 


In concluding these preliminary considerations it remains to ask whether 
al-Farabi was the first neo-Platonizing Aristotelian to introduce Plato's 
Republic and Laws as set books of political theory into the traditional syllabus 
of learning and give them a position which one would expect to be occupied 
by Aristotle's Politics. This late Greek syllabus appears to have been established 
by Porphyry, who himself wrote a commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 
with which Arab philosophers were familiar, but which was lost in the Byzan- 
tine tradition.57 There are, however, other Greek commentaries on the Eth. 
Nic. which have survived in the original Greek. But no Greek commentary on 
Aristotle's Politics is known, and it appears highly probable that this work of 
Aristotle's was not studied in the post-Porphyrian schools at all. But there are 
commentaries on Plato's Republic: Porphyry is reported to have composed one 
himself:5” and a couple of essays on the work by Proclus have survived until 


sét Al-Farabi [15]; English translation in [17] pp. 53-67. 

569 Al-Fàrábi [18], [19]. See also Mahdi [6]; F. Rosenthal [5] ; Plessner [2]. 
$70 Al-Farabi [14]. See also Mahdi [5]; Soreth [1]. 

57) See al-Farabi [15] pp. ix-xvi, 17-28. зт E17, s.v. Furfüriyüs. 
573 Bidez, р. 67; Harder [3] p. 147 (= [1] p. 387); Wilamowitz [2] ii, p. 535. 
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the present day.5% We do not know what Porphyry’s commentary was like, but 
we are entitled to infer from the Arabic evidence referred to above that 
commentaries on Republic and Laws which were different from Proclus’ way of 
looking at these works were studied in other Greek schools—for instance in 
Alexandria. There is no reason whatsoever to charge al-Farabi with the inno- 
vation. I think it not impossible that Porphyry was responsible for this sur- 
prising neglect of Aristotle’s Politics. 

As al-Farabi tells us in the last lines of his Tahsil al-sa‘ada, Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s philosophy are substantially identical,°” and it is in keeping with 
this conviction that he follows Plato’s authority in political theory without 
reservation but sides with Aristotle in all other branches of philosophy. On 
Plato's Philosophy, and On Aristotle's Philosophy 5" which follows it, show 
this with abundant clarity. Now it is well known that it was customary es- 
pecially among late Greek philosophers to insist emphatically on the concord- 
ance of Plato's and Aristotle's view. It is irrelevant in this context to refer to 
their earlier predecessors; the main passages have been cited by Zeller long ago 
and rediscussed more recently by Praechter.57? 

One wonders how Porphyry dealt with this issue in the seven books of his 
lost work ‘That Plato's and Aristotle's Philosophies are Identical'.57* It is quite 
possible that it contained numerous quotations from both philosophers placed 
side by side with appropriate explanations.57? The Greek evidence is mostly to 
be found in Aristotle's commentaries written within the school of Athens.580 
But like Plotinus, the Athenian neo-Platonists, and Ibn Sinà among the Muslim 
philosophers, were not at all interested in philosophical ethics or politics, and 
this may well account for the fact that comparisons of Plato's and Aristotle's 
ethical and political views are completely missing in the Greek tradition which 
has come down to us. But there can be no doubt that such comparisons actually 
existed. The evidence is not confined to al-Farabi, and there is thus no danger 
that one is basing conclusions merely on analogical reasoning, or proceeding in 
a vacuum. Miskawayh and al-‘Amiri show independently that ethics and politics 
were discussed with regard to the concordance of Plato and Aristotle in late 
Antiquity. What they both provide is a genuine though faint echo of these dis- 
cussions. According to Miskawayh, Aristotle is an appropriate guide for this 
world, whereas Plato is the right guide to prepare oneself for the world to 
57" Proclus [5], [6]. 

575 Al-Farabi [30] p. 47, ll. 3 ff.; see also [15] p. іх; [17] pp. 49 f. 

s% A|-Farabi [16], [17]. 

577 Uberweg, i, p. 610; Pauly, s. vv. Syrianus, p. 1771, Simplicius, p. 210; Praechter [1] 

р. 259; above, p. 353, n. 110. 

578 Suda, s.v. Porphyry; cf. Augustinus [1] III, xix 42: ‘quod autem ad eruditionem 
doctrinamque attinet et mores quibus consulitur animae, quia non defuerunt acutissimi et 
solertissimi viri qui docerent disputationibus suis Aristotelem ac Platonem ita sibi concinere 
ut imperitis minusque attentis dissentire videantur, multis quidem saeculis multisque con- 
tentionibus, sed tamen .. . est, ut opinor, una verissimac philosophiae disciplina.’ 

Boethius, ii, р. 80, 1. 1: ‘his peractis non equidem contempserim Aristotelis Platonisque 
sententias in unam quodammodo revocare concordiam eosque non ut plerique dissentire 
in omnibus sed in plerisque et his in philosophia maximis consentire demonstrem.’ 
$9 Dorrie [2] p. 100. On al-‘Amiri see below, p. 429, n. 582. 

5*? [t will be sufficient to refer to onc passage, Simplicius [3] p. 640, 1. 27. Syrianus, p. 98, 
1. 10, refers to the common views (koina dogmata) of both philosophers. 
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соште.! Al-‘Amirt’s al-Sa'dda wa'l-is‘ad seems to me to depend ultimately on 
Porphyry’s Concordance just mentioned and may even have preserved some 
structural features of the original work.5®? It may well have been Porphyry who 
added the Nicomachean Ethics and Plato’s political works to the set books read 
in Plotinus’ school. 


Chapter 15 


This chapter deals with the best state and various kinds of faulty states and 
with their rulers. Although it is based on Greek ideas throughout, its present 
form is due to al-Farabi. 


§1 

Man is a social being by virtue of his natural endowment. He has to live in 
society not only in order to satisfy his more immediate and undeniable needs 
but because he will otherwise be unable to fulfil his destiny and obtain his 
ultimate perfection, which has been described in Chapter 13 §5 (see above 
p. 408). This topic is not lost from sight during the rest of the book. Politics 
are nowhere considered from an exclusively utilitarian point of view nor is the 
state explained as a mere mechanism of expediency and power. It has, ulti- 
mately, to conform with the truth which is known in its entirety to the meta- 
physician. Co-operation of human beings thus being necessary, numerous and 
different human individuals have come to exist and human associations, both 
self-sufficient and hence called perfect, and imperfect ones, have sprung up 
in the inhabitable part of the earth. 

That this need, and hence desire, for association is ‘natural’ in man is 
commonly accepted by Platonists and Aristotelians. It may be sufficient here 
to refer to a well known chapter in Aristotle’s Politics, where it is emphasized 
that man is born for life in the organized ‘association’ of a city-state, that 
‘man is by nature a political animal (politikon zóon)'5? and that everybody 
has a natural desire to be part of such an association.5^ Like his Greek autho- 
rities, al-Farabi considers subhuman and abnormal a person who prefers to 
live on his own, the mutawahhid, the mondtés (see below, Chapter 18 84, 

р. 290,1. 10, and $6, p. 292,1. 6; see also e.g. Cicero, De fin. Ш 65). As has 
been pointed out in another context (p. 394 above), al-Farabi deliberately re- 
frains from describing human ‘nature’ as the work and the gift of God. He uses 
here fifra and other derivations from this root instead of fabi'a and tab'—see 

81 (p. 228,11. 2, 6), 84 (p. 232,1. 5), 87 (p. 238,1. 15), 812 (p. 246,1. 9), 
813 (p. 248,1. 16).5 A permanent association is produced by co-operation of 
its constituent members (p. 228, 1. 6 and below, 83, p. 230,11. 5 ff.; 84, 


s8 R, Walzer [14] pp. 224 ff. $82 R, Walzer [17] pp. 286-94. 

583 Aristotle, Politica I 2, 1253 32. Sce Ibn Khaldün [1], First Prefatory Discussion; [2] i, 
р. Ixxv. 

584 Politica 1253 329: ‘There is by nature in all men an impulse towards an association 
(koinónia) of this kind; the man who first constructed such an association was the cause of 
the greatest benefaction (megíston agathon aitios)". 

95 ET? sv. Fitra. Í 
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р. 232,1. 12); people co-operate also for evil ends (817, p. 254, Il. 14 f.; p. 256, 
1. 3). 586 


82 

The list of *associations' which follows is at first sight surprising if one com- 
pares it with Plato's and Aristotle's political theories. We learn that there are 
not only 'city states' but also *nation states' and a state which may be spread 
out over the whole inhabited territory of the world. The perfect state does not 
need to be limited to the size of a small city, as Plato and Aristotle had proposed. 
It may also not be a city-state at all. It can be something like a great empire—as 
the Imperium Romanum or Sasanid Persia—or even a universal world-state. See 
82 (p. 230, Il. 9 ff.) and 811 (p. 246, 1. 6): ‘the perfect nation’, al-umma al- 
füdila; Chapter 17 82 (p. 280, 1. 4): ‘perfect nations’, umam fadila; Chapter 
15 82 (p. 230,1. 10): the ‘perfect oikiimené’, al-ma'müra al-fadila. 587 

A monograph by al-Farabi ‘On Political Associations’ (Kitab fr'l-l;tima'at 
аї-тайапіууа)% is most likely presupposed here—but no manuscript of it has 
as yet been traced. The term ijtimd‘ (= ‘formation of a society’, ‘association as 
such’) seems here to render the Aristotelian koinónia. 589 It is quite frequently 
used by al-Firabi.5® Other terms, used for groups of different sizes, are jumla 
= ‘composite whole’ (Chapter 15 885, 7); ja'ifa (e.g. Chapter 16 83, and the 
parallels mentioned with Chapter 18 88, p. 486, n. 954 below); irtibat (Chapter 
18 888, 9); qabTla (Chapter 18 810); tahaluf (Chapter 18, 88). 

Madina can mean the ‘city state’, the polis, as well as any kind of organized 
society, any res publica which is effectively governed and politically independent. 
For the more restricted meaning ‘city-state’, see for example this chapter, 83 
and 811, al-madina al-fadila; distinguished from umma Chapter 17 81, §2;5” 
distinguished from nation, tribe and league of tribes Chapter 18 810. But it is, 
at least in this work, more frequently understood as a general term for 'state', 
the obvious example being the title of the book itself. In Chapter 15, after the 
opening three paragraphs it certainly has this more comprehensive meaning in 
884-7, 13-14. In the same way, the faulty types of political association are 
called madina; evidently to be understood as 'state'—without any distinction 
whether misguided nations or cities or more universal states are intended 
(88 15-17, 19-21; Chapter 16 881. 5-10; Chapter 17 881, 5; Chapter 18 881 
[connected with milla], 4, 17). 
st Al-Farabi [18] pp. 120, ll. 5 f.; 117, 11. 19, 13, 16; 118, N. 2, 4. 

587 See also above, Summary, p. 52, ll. 1-6. 5** [bn АЪТ Usaybi‘a, ii, p. 139, 1. 27. 

59? Eth. Nic. VIII 11, 1160 328: ‘all the “associations” seem to be parts of the political 
association'. See Wilamowitz [1] ii, p. 54, n. 1. 

5° See below, Ch. 18 885, 6; al-Farabi [30] p. 16,1. 4; [18] p. 171,1. 2 (= (19] p. 101, 

1. 15): "The first association seeks truth and the achievement of happiness and the love of 
knowledge (“ilm) and excellent things, and the second association is the association for 

gain, mutual aid, commerce and business." 

91 ALFarabt [15] 823, pp. 16,1. 12; 17, 1. 1; 825, p. 19, Il. 12 f.; 830, p. 21,1. 15; 831, 

р. 22,1. 10; 832, p. 22, ll. 14, 18. [30] pp. 11; 16, 1. 12; 17,1. 1; 19, 1. 17; 21,1. 17; 23, ll. 1, 
17; 29, Il. 16 ff.; 30, 1. 19; 31, 11. 9, 14; 33, 1. 7; 36, ll. 11 ff. [18] p. 168,1. 2 (= [19] р. 99, 
L 4). 

92 A|-Farabi [30] 825, р. 20,1. 11; 823, рр. 16, Il. 17, 18; 17, L 3; 825, р. 20,1. 1, 13, 
17; $29, p. 21, 1. 11. 
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Umma, ‘nation’ (ethnos),°9? is a greater unit than the city state: the whole 
inhabited world is said to consist of such nations,™ and nation-states in their 
turn are made up of city-states. There is no autonomous political organization 
of the countryside, the village (qarya = Кбтё) exists for the sake of the city 
and is considered ‘imperfect’ in that it is not self-contained when taken on its 
own.595 A particular ‘nation’—as al-Farabi reports on the authority of the 
Ancients—is distinguished by a natural disposition of its own, by a common 
character (khulg = éthos)—which may, at least in part, be the result of a special 
education and of common history —and by a common language (Chapter 18 
§8).5% He reports this view as erroneous, however, and does not accept it 
without qualification, since he is not prepared to consider these factors essential 
—although it can be shown that he is well aware of their existence and knows 
that they are indispensable. 

That ‘nations’ differ in character is a commonplace in Greek literature since 
the fifth century B.C. The Hippocratic author of the De aere aquis locis?" and 
Aristotle’s Politics, 5% Hellenistic and later ethnographers added many more 
details. Wherever al-Farabi cares to provide any particular examples—he prefers 
abstract arguments in an often very irritating way—he refers to nations which 
exist in his own day, like the Arabian Beduins or the Тигкѕ. The diversity of 
languages is of great interest for him as can, for instance, been seen in the first 
chapter of his ‘Survey of the Sciences’ (/hsa’ al-'ulüm: De divisione scientiarum): 
he embarks there on an attempt to sketch a universal grammar which may be 
applied to every language and which every nation may use with profit. 

It is likely that he was not the first philosopher to take this line and that he 
had a predecessor among the Stoics, but our evidence of the Hellenistic theory 
of language is very scanty.%1 A passage in Varro, De lingua latina VIII 64 

(p. 141,1. 10) in which the different Persian, Phoenician, Celtic, Greek and 


393 The term madina is, on the whole, relatively rare in Arabic usage— whereas umma has 
assumed a special Muslim meaning (‘civitas’). Neither in Hebrew nor in Aramaic does 
madina appear to mean ‘city’, but rather a larger area of jurisdiction and administration. 

5 Cf. Aristotle, Politics VII 7, 1327 b21: ‘looking at the Greek city-states (poleis) of 
standing and reputation and the [non-Greek?] nations (ethne) in their distribution through- 
out the whole of the habitable world (pasan ten oikümenen)'. 

5 Cf. Aristotle, Politics 1 2, 1252 027: ‘The association formed for a number of villages is 
a fully self-sufficient polis." 

$% [t is possible that he thought of Arabic as the common language of the Muslim Arabs, 
as St. Augustine, following Varro, spoke of Latin with reference to the Roman Empire (De 
Civ. Dei XIX 7). Cf. also the passage from Herodotus referred to below, p. 432, see also 
Fuchs [1] pp. 12 f. 

57 Chs. 12-13. The Arabs came to know this book well, together with Galen's commentary; 
see Hunayn b. Isháq, no. 99. Two (interrelated) Arabic versions have been published in 
Hippocrates [2] . See also Diller, pp. 104 ff. 

зэв үр, 1327 021-38. 

399 R. Walzer [6] р. 51; [9] р. 37. 

e See e.g. [21] p. 45,1. 4 (hifz al-alfaz al-dalla ‘ind ummatin-ma; р. 46, 1. 9 (fi lisan kull 
umma); р. 46,1. 17 (‘т al-lisan ‘ind kull umma). See also [15] $7, р. 7,1. 3, and the very 
relevant digression in Kraus [3] ii, p. 251, п. 2. 

$'! Epicurus, i, 75-6; Sextus [2] i, p. 145; Pohlenz [2] ii, р. 136. Origen’s and St. Jerome's 
interest in Hebrew deserve also to be mentioned in this context; see Kahle, pp. 159 ff. 
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Latin inflections are compared,“ shows basically the same method as that 
which al-Farabi uses, among other places, in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione (which may ultimately depend on Porphyry).& But al- 
Farabi applies this Greek comparative attitude to grammar—of Stoic origin— 
to Arabic, and to Persian, Soghdian and Greek, i.e. to languages of nations 
whose literatures were influential in his own day and whose native speakers 
he could easily meet in Baghdad. The details of his procedure do not concern 
us here. It will be sufficient to note that al-Farabi’s description of the factors 
which constitute a nation can be shown to reiterate ancient views on the sub- 
ject. The nations to be considered have changed, but the way in which they 
are to be defined has remained the same. 

However, al-Farabi does not really believe that it is adequate and satisfactory 
to say that a nation’s individuality is exclusively determined by its character, 
its natural bent and its language—nor, as we are entitled to assume, did his neo- 
Platonic predecessor. It would be interesting to know which ancient thinker 
put forward such a view for the first time. What is missing in this description 
had been stated by al-Farabi in Chapter 17 §2. Each nation-state as well as each 
independent city is distinguished by a special set of religious beliefs—religion 
(milla) being understood as a way of approaching the universal truth, which is 
established by natural theology, through symbols of various kinds and different 
quality. No state is worth its name unless it adds religion as expressed in specific 
rituals and laws to the distinctive features mentioned.995 This, again, is a view 
which is ultimately of Hellenistic origin and which al-Farabi applies to new 
circumstances and different political conditions. But we may also trace this 
whole conception of nation as far back as Herodotus, Book 8, Chapter 144, 2: 
‘,.. the Greek nation (to Hellenikon) which is of like blood and like tongue 
(homaimon te kai homoglósson) and hath common edifices to the gods, and 
common sacrifices and manners of the same fashion (éthea te homotropa).' 9 

The interest in ‘nations’ and nation-states and the conception of perfect 
nation-states, organized according to Plato’s ideas of justice and the hierarchic 
order of their different classes, presupposes, as has been pointed out, a widening 
of the horizon of Greek political theory, as appears natural and understandable 
in the days of the Hellenistic empires and after the advent of the Imperium 
Romanum. 

The evidence for thinking in terms of a universal state is rather scarce in 


602 «| quaeram cur idem nostra nomina et Persarum et ceterorum quos vocant barbaros 


cum casibus dicant. Quare si essent in analogia, aut ut Poenorum et Aegyptiorum vocabula 
singulis casibus dicerent, aut pluribus ut Gallorum ac ceterorum; nam dicunt alacco alaucus, 
et sic alia.. Cf. Ammonius, p. 36; p. 30, 33: 'Hellénes . . . Aigyptioi . . . Іпаоѓ; 19, 13: 
"Hellenes . . . Phoinikes . . . Aigyptioi’, Boethius, ii, p. 55,1. 27: "Latini, Graeci, barbarae 
gentes." 

603 Al-FarabT [27] pp. 42, 1. 6-43, 1. 3; 46, Il. 5-19; 47 f. passim: see also Porphyrius [6] 
817, 1. 6-15 (Phoenician; Latin); [1] p. 244, 1. 16 (Egyptian), р. 253,1. 13 (Persian), p. 254, 
1. 16 (Latin). 

*?* See also al-FarabT [28] p. 70. 

%% Al-FarabT can quote Jews and Magi as examples of such nations; see [24 | p. 103, 1.7. 

$% See below, p. 475. 

607 P. Brunt reminded me of this passage. Cf. the well known passage in Isocrates, Panegyri- 
cus 13, 51: 'the man who shares our culture (paideia) is a Greek in a higher sense than he 
who shares our blood'. See also Jaeger [9] iii, pp. 73 ff. 
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Greek literature. To speak of a world state, as al-Farabi—following a late- 
Greek predecessor—does here and in §11, is ultimately unthinkable without 
Alexander the Great and his conquests and designs, and the actual experience 
of the Roman Empire, which co-existed with the huge Sasanian empire of 
Persia, will have encouraged philosophers to think along such lines.” Between 
the time of Justinian and the century of al-Farabi the political structure of the 
territories which make up the Islamic world has basically changed. The capital 
is now Baghdad. Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Persia are the centre of the new empire. 
It is made up of other and very different nations, but the idea of one humanity, 
one truth and one all-embracing universal state has not changed at all, although 
it is now applied to another historical situation. 


§3 

It has now been established that no human being, not even the most perfect 
man, can reach perfection and felicity unless mutual co-operation within an 
organized community exists. But a household (oikia, manzil) or a street (sikka) 
or a separate quarter of the city (mahalla, komë519, regio) are, like the villages 
of the countryside (cf. above p. 431), not self-contained, since they are too 
small for this purpose: the quarter being a sub-division of the city, and streets 
and households being parts of the quarter. A community at least as large as a 
city state is needed if people aim at obtaining the most excellent good. What 
this good consists of has been explained before (Chapter 13), and more will be 
said about it in later paragraphs of this chapter, and also about the philosopher 
who can show the road to it better than anybody else. It is worth mentioning 
that the term ‘most excellent good’ (al-khayr al-afdal = to ariston agathon) 
appears to have been very rarely used in Antiquity. It occurs for instance in the 
pseudo- Aristotelian Magna Moralia—which was written in the second century 
B.C.511 _Ch. 1 (1183 36, 23), Ch. 2 (1184 436, 536) but not, as far as I can see, 
in any extant neo-Platonic text. It may be a Peripatetic term. The fashioning of 
a state is not the outcome of a natural process; it depends, like the moral life 
of individuals, on the right decision being taken, it makes all the difference 
whether ‘will’ and ‘choice’ (see above, Chapter 13, §4, p. 407) are directed 
towards the true good (al-khayr fT'I-haqTqa) or not. The result will be either a 
good or a bad state. It is, from this point of view, not important whether the 
state will be a city, an empire or a universal state. Leaving aside the differences 
of size for the time being, al-Farabi now proceeds first to discuss the best state 
(884-14) and afterwards (8815 ff.) the various kinds of perverted states which 
are the outcome of the selection of wrong and mistaken aims of life and of 
actions corresponding to them. 


608 One may compare the almost complete absence of universal historiography in ancient 
Greek literature— Diodorus is a notable exception. See Theiler [2] (1) p. 74, п. 12 = (2) 

p. 452, n. 12; Моск [1]. 

$9? R. Walzer [6] pp. 40 ff., passim; Stern [3]. 

610 Or démos—see Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

611 R, Walzer [16], as modified by Allan, pp. 7 ff. I am not convinced by Dirlmeier's recent 
attempt at rehabilitating the work as a genuine Aristotelian lecture course (Aristoteles, Ps. 
[3], introd.). 
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The best state is based on true justice, proportionate equality, isotés geð- 
metriké*?? , everybody fulfilling the task which he is able to fulfil thanks to 
his natural endowment and occupying the rank which he deserves according to 
his performance. We learn in Chapter 18 8810 f. what happens if this balance 
is disturbed and the state is governed by a travesty of justice. Al-Farabi com- 
pares the structure of the just state with the working of the healthy human 
body and the teleological hierarchic order of the whole world, topics which 
he had discussed at some length in Chapters 1-9 and 11-12 of the present book. 
The rule of nature, which he describes in the case of the universe and the struc- 
ture of the human body, is now to be appreciated as an analogy and a pattern 
for society; society, however, does not grow by itself but can take shape by 
man’s conscious efforts only. It is relevant to notice that al-Farabi takes this 
hierarchic structure of nature for granted and postulates that it should be 
followed in the fashioning of the perfect state—whereas the Greeks before 
Plato seem more frequently to compare the universe to the state and vice versa. 
It is pertinent to refer to two Peripatetic passages in this context. In the De 
animalium motione 10, 703 #29, Aristotle says that ‘the constitution of an 
animal must be regarded as resembling that of a well-governed city-state (hdsper 
polin eunomiimeneny.®' In a similar way Themistius paraphrases Aristotle’s 
Metaph. Lambda 10, 1075 319 ff., where the same order which prevails in a 
household is postulated for the universe; instead of the household he introduces 
the сіїу:614 


mundum eiusque gubernationem esse similem gubernationi civitatis, in qua 
regium mandatum quam optime procedat. nam quemadmodum, si quando man- 
datur aliquid hominibus huiusce civitatis, non procedit regium mandatum 
aequaliter secundum quamque ipsius civitatis partium nec omnes pari modo 
subeunt mandatum illud—nam alios primarios statuit, alios primariis praeficit, 
alios ipsis servire iubet, alios vilioribus operis quibus administratio expletur 
addicit, alii propius accedunt ad regem in ordine regio, alii longius distant—sic 
quoque mundus eiusque procuratio civitati similis est, in qua rex unus regnat; 
eius partes invicem sunt ordinatae atque aequabilitatem habent, sic animalia 
sunt, sic plantae.9!5 


612 See Plato [2] pp. 339 f. 

613 See Michael Ephesius’ commentary on De an. mot. ([1] p. 128, 1. 8 ff.): ‘He compares 
the animal to a well-governed state (polei). As in its case, the king should not be present at 
every action, but everyone who receives orders from him docs his allotted work (to oikeion 
ergon) by force of habit, whereas the king himself remains in his palace (eis ta anaktora); 
in the case of the animal, each of its parts does under the influence of Nature the work 
allotted to it, while the soul remains in the heart like a king in the royal castle (eis ta basi- 
leia). But in the case of the state, action takes place by force of habit. . іп the case of 
animals, however, under the influence of Nature.’ 

614 Themistius [3] p. 35,11. 20 ff. Cf. also above p. 393. 

$15 Themistius [3] p. 31,11. 10 ff. (the Hebrew word for polis is medind). See also Alex- 
ander [7] p. 715, ll. 33 ff., where the ‘city’ is similarly added to the ‘household’ of the 
Aristotelian text, and p. 716,1. 9: ‘he takes the state (tën politeian) as a model and transfers 
the argument to the nature of the universe’. 
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Al-Farabi uses a similar style in these paragraphs, and also the way in which 
he argues here recalls this very type of commentary. This applies to al-Farabi’s 
book throughout, and it is for this reason that it seemed appropriate to quote 
one example of this kind in full. The city state was a living reality in the fourth 
century B.C., when Plato and Aristotle embarked on a metaphysical explanation 
of the universe and on biological research. But no independent city state existed 
in'the days of the Roman Етріге,6!6 and it was no longer natural to refer to it 
as an obvious example of everyday experience. But Aristotelian cosmology and 
biological research (enriched by the results obtained by Hellenistic scientists) 
were now accepted as almost dogmatic truth. Both late Greek philosophers and 
their Muslim followers acclaimed almost unanimously and without substantial 
reservation a very complicated structure laboriously established by Aristotelians 
and Platonists and others. They no longer fully realized ‘the hypothetical charac- 
ter of postulates, to which centuries of unquestioned tradition had given the 
appearance of self-evidence.'5!? 


84 

It is clear, then, that al-Farabi uses here a conventional time-honoured 
analogy which has become very familiar among later Greek philosophers—some 
later Greek neo-Pythagorean fragments on kingship should be referred to in this 
соппесііоп.6! He applied it to a special purpose of his own, possibly following 
a previous Greek supporter of Plato's view on politics. He mentions the analogy 
(qiyas) of the human body and the example of the celestial order more than once 
in other places as well.5!? Al-Farabi stresses here the co-operation of the parts 
of the body for their common purpose, their natural differences in rank, and the 
ruling functions of the heart. The co-operation is described as ‘imitation’, 
mimésis, of the higher organs by the lower, a term with which the student of 
Platonic and neo-Platonic texts is very familiar. But the Arabic equivalent is now 
iqtafa, not hākā as in Chapter 14;9? it has occurred before in the same sense in 
Chapter 10 82 (cf. above, Comm., p. 386; see also below pp. 436, 448). Ihtadhā 
can be used instead (see also Themistius [3] p. 35,1. 34). The parts of the body 
are not specified but the reader is meant to recall Chapter 10 82 and Chapters 
11 and 12 (see also al-Farabi [18] p. 117,1. 16). Such details do not appear to 
be very important in a context in which it is relevant to explain the principle of 
the graded order. 

Nor are the different parts of the state surveyed, either here or anywhere else 
in the book (see below, pp. 436 f.). In the same way as the heart alone governs the 
body, the perfect state can only be ruled by one single ruler; government by a 
team of philosophers as suggested in Plato's Republic is not envisaged here.9?! 
The state is divided into different ‘orders’ or ‘classes’ according to rank. Nothing 
works naturally by itself as it were in the case of the state. 


616 See Jones, p. 274: ‘The cities changed gradually from political corporations to admini- 
strative districts.' See also Stern [4] pp. 26 ff. 

617 Proclus [2] p. хі, n. 2. 

618 Baynes, pp. 168 ff. Stobaeus, іу. рр. 263 ff., 272. Cf. above, p. 426. n. 563. 

619 e.g. al-Farabi [18] 822, p. 117, 11. 7 ff. and the following section; [30] p. 16,1). 5 ff. 
620 Sec above, Ch. 14 882 ff. 621 But cf. below, Ch. 15 8813-14. 
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§5 
In 85 the comparison with the body is further continued but emphasis is 
shifted now to the ruler of the perfect state. As with Plato, it is al-Farabi’s 
main concern, in his political theory, to define the right ruler. Everything 
depends on him. The ruler will be the cause of the existence of the state as 
such and of all its parts as well. More details about his qualifications will be 
given in 887 ff. (p. 238,1. 1 ff.: iqtifa’), particularly in 8811 and 12. 


86 

In 86 the state is shown against the background of al-Fárábi's cosmological 
thought: the norms of human behaviour in society are to be derived from the 
divine norms of the universe. The cosmic order is the model of human life. The 
*imitation'(igtifa") of the higher entities by the lower grades and their ensuing 
concord should reign supreme in the perfect state as well. The views of the 
‘ignorant’ states are based on wrong metaphysics and a wrong philosophical 
interpretation of reality 6? 

The ruler is mostly called ra’is (archon), a term which, in general, does not 
appear to be used in mediaeval Arabic for the supreme ruler. It could be applied, 
for instance, to the chieftains of a ігіБе,623 to the first minister of a small state 
(as in the case of Ibn Sina™), to the controller of the corporations or the head 
of groupings of learned men.6?5 It thus presents itself as a welcome neutral 
term for al-Farabi, who prefers throughout to avoid specifically Muslim terms 
in this book; he puts forward views which are supposed to be universally valid 
and may be applied to non-Muslim communities as well. He also uses the old 
Arabic word malik (‘king’, basileus) in 86 (p. 236, 11.14) for the ruler of the 
best state and mentions muliik al-mudun al-fadila (the kings of the perfect 
states) in 814 (p. 252, Il. 11-12) and Chapter 16 81 (p. 258, 1. 15) as well. 
Al-Farabi justifies this use of malik for the first ruler and philosopher in Тай; 
al-sa'àda ([30] pp. 42 1. 19-43 1. 8): ‘the true king’, al-malik fi -haqtqa. 5% 

He also speaks of the ‘kings’ (mulük) of the imperfect and bad states (Chapter 
15 8818,20).9? 

But in $11 and $13 he uses the Islamic term imam for the first ruler— 
without any qualification. This evident inconsistency is intentional and has its 
very specific meaning. The chapter of Tahsil al-sa'ada which has just been 
referred to shows that such an identification of imam and philosopher may be 
admitted and also considered correct.$28 

Al-Farabi describes the parts which he desires to be established in the perfect 


622 Cf. below, Ch. 18 882 ff. 

623 Cf. Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima, II 17: the ra'is is inferior to the malik. 

624 Al-shaykh al-ra 15. 

625 Gibb [2], i, p. 279; ii, pp. 82, 100 and n. 137. See also Miskawayh [2] p. 73,1. 5: 
"Aristotle is the “leader” of the Peripatetic school’; р. 171,1. 16: ‘Reason ('aql) is the leading 
substance (al-jawhar al-ra’is)’. 

626 See also al-Farabi [30] p. 43,1. 18: ‘the meaning of philosopher and first ruler (al- 

ra'is al-awwal) and lawgiver and imam is one and the same'. 

627 See al-Farabi [18] pp. 104 f. 

68 Al-Farabi [30] p. 43, ll. 9-17; see also n. 626 and below, p. 442. 
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city in 853 of the Fusul muntaza‘a.™ They are five in number—as against the 
three classes described in Plato’s Republic: they can very well be understood as 
based on Plato’s thought as developed by later Platonists: there are scarcely any 
Islamic additions. I deal with them in the reverse order, starting from the 
lower classes. 

The fourth and fifth parts mentioned by al-Farabi are well known to students 
of Plato. They are the fighting guardians, the soldiers, also called epiküroi or 
propolemüntes 9! al-Farabi’s mujahidiin (see also [30] p. 24, 1. 5: al-juz’ al- 
mujahid ; pp. 24,1. 18; 25, 1. 3; 35, 1. 19); and those people who are mainly con- 
cerned with material gain, al-màliy yün ([30] p. 24, 1. 5: al-juz’ al-malT), the 

ossessors of al-sind‘a al-màliyya = techné ktétiké (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 14, 1253 

23) or chrëmatistikë, those who acquire the wealth of the state (see also 
al-Farabi [30] p. 25,1. 7: muktasibii amwal al-madTna) and represent the eco- 
nomic activities within the community: they are specified as farmers, animal 
breeders, traders and ‘others of this kind’ (alloi toiiitoi). We notice that the 
fifth class is no longer held in contempt as in the century of Plato and Aristotle, 
and that the warriors of the fourth class are not hired soldiers—as had been the 
case in the Hellenistic states and in the Roman Empire and as had become 
common in the Muslim world in al-Fárábi's days—but that they are supposed 
to be full citizens of the perfect state.5?? 

Instead of Plato's one ruling class of philosophers we find three classes in 
al-Farabi’s Fusiil. It is safe to assume that they could be found in late Greek 
elaborations of Plato's scheme as well. The members of the third class are called 
al-muqaddirün—an unusual term which must refer to people who practise 
mathematics and its applications.$?? They are concerned with certain superior 
crafts such as ‘arithmeticians’, hussab (cf. al-Farabi [21] 2nd edn., p. 75: 
‘accountants’, Dunlop), geometers (ibid., p. 77), physicians, astronomers, 
munajjimün (p. 84) and their likes.” 

Why al-Farabi distinguished the first two classes can be easily understood 
from Chapter 17 of the present work, where the difference between philosophy 
and religion is explained.$35 

Class I comprehends philosophers, class II lists persons whose activities are 
confined to particular nations, languages and religions. The common name 


*? Al-FarabT [18] (= 857 in [19]). Ibid., р. 136,1. 13 (= [19] p. 65,1. 9): 'al-madina 
al-fadila ajzá uhà khamsa: al-afadil wa-dhawa 1-а1зїпа wa 1-muqaddirün wa 1-тијаһіаап 
wa 7-máliy yün'. 

630 Al-Farabi [18] p. 136,1. 15 (= [19] p. 65,1. 11): hamalat al-din can be understood in 
a general sense, as high religious dignitaries who would have different titles and functions 
according to the religion to which they belong. 

5?! Plato, Rep. ТУ, 4234, 4425; Aristotle, Pol. Ш 7, 1279 63; IV 4, 1291 b7: to propo- 
lemün, to propolemesan. 

552 See below, Ch. 18 8813-14, p. 495. 633 Dunlop translates ‘measurers’. 

$% Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy are known from Plato's Republic and are parts 
of the Quadrivium. The inclusion of medicine is interesting. Dunlop renders munajjimün 
by 'astrologers', but since al-Fárabi emphatically rejected astrology, he could not possibly 
have admitted astrologers to his perfect state. See also Nallino, v, pp. 23 ff. For the semantic 
distinction between ‘astrology’ and ‘astronomy’ see Pines [7] pp. 343-4. 

555 Cf. below, p. 475. 
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given to them is ‘masters of the spoken word’. They are the ‘orators’ 
(khutabà' and bulagha’) who have complete mastery of an efficient and artistic 
prose style and can, by using it appropriately, convince non-philosophical minds 
of ultimate truth (cf. al-Farabi [21] p. 66)—and the poets (shu ‘ara@’) who also 
translate abstract truth into symbolic form (ibid., p. 67).9? This appreciation 
of rhetoric has its roots in Plato’s Phaedrus and Aristotle’s Rhetoric—which was 
known to the Arabs and was the subject of commentaries by al-Farabi and 

Ibn Rushd for instance;?* in the case of poetry one has to think of the place 
of müsike, in Plato’s Republic and Laws, of Aristotle's Poetics and especially 
of the way in which later Greek philosophers and Christian theologians and 
their Arabic followers understood ії. Musicians (mulahhinün) may be 
connected with Plato's Republic and Laws as well, and al-Farabi is, moreover, 
supposed to have taken a special interest in music. We have obviously to 
think mainly of songs and chanted poetry here. All these different activities 
are meant to be associated with, or to be on the same level as, the activities of 
the ‘upholders of religion’ (kamalat al-din)**! —religion, to say it again, under- 
stood as a partial and symbolic expression of universal truth. The odd term may 
well render the Greek word for priest, hiereus (qass), which has no Islamic 
equivalent. But this is no more than a guess. That a priest or, for instance, a 
neo-Platonic philosopher who had become a Christian bishop, could see his 
new office in this light, can be illustrated by a well-known letter by the fifth- 
century A.D. Alexandrian bishop Synesius of Cyrene.%2 Ibn Rushd's position 
as Chief Qadi in Cordova is quite comparable: the upholders of religion are, in 
the case of Islam which has no hierarchy of priests, the doctors of the Law, the 
judges, etc. A last subdivision of the second class is made up by the kuttab, the 
‘secretaries’, the administrative officials? who, at the same time, constitute а 
kind of large secularized group of 'intellectuals'. There is, I think, no difficulty 
in associating them with the ‘upholders of religion’, since there does not exist 
any division between ‘state’ and ‘religion’ in early Islam (at least in theory, 

and nothing else matters here) nor did it exist in the pagan Greek and Roman 
world. 

This, then, is the way in which al-Farabi would like to organize the citizens 
(al-ahI) of his perfect state. There is no need to specify what he has to say 
about the first class, the rulers, in Fusul 853, since this happens to be one of 
the main topics of the present chapter. 


626 dhawii 'l-alsina: Dunlop translates ‘interpreters’, but 'expositors' may be better. 

697 See R. Walzer [14] р. 129. 

638 See Aristotle [23]. 

639 See Aristotle [21]. 

640 Professor E. Wind has reminded me that al-Farabi appears as a musician in Raphael's 
School of Athens. 

**! See p. 437, n. 630 above. 

4 Synesius [1] (105) col. 1485: [2] pp. 196 ff. See К. Walzer [3] p. 180. 

3 Оп al-FarabT's interest in the kuttab see below, Ch. 16 84 (p. 264, 1. 16), 85 (p. 266, 1. 
10 ff.), 86 (p. 268, ll. 5 ff.). 

644 Cf. what he says about their ranks with a view to their fate in the future life in Ch. 16 
883, 5 (pp. 262, ll. 13 ff., 266,1. 5). 
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887-11 

In chapters 13 and 14 al-Farabi has described the perfect man as a theoretical 
philosopher in the Greek meaning of the term, who may be supported by 
prophetic-visionary gifts which reside in his representative faculty. His first con- 
cern is now to demonstrate that the true ruler of the perfect state is identical 
with that perfect man. In doing this, he refers twice explicitly back to these 
chapters (88, p. 240,1. 12 and $11, p. 244,1. 16) but he does not just reiterate 
his previous statement. He no longer depicts the philosopher exclusively as a 
metaphysician and a visionary; he is now also considered in his relation to his 
fellow-citizens, especially as the ruler of his non-philosophical subjects. He dis- 
plays his excellence in action as well as in contemplation, by guiding them 
towards truth and felicity as an orator, an educator and lawgiver (811). This 
is in full accordance with Plato's mature views: it is sufficient to recall Plato's 
Phaedrus*^5 and Laws, and al-Fārābī’s own account of Plato's political 
thought in his treatise On Plato's Philosophy.” The philosopher-king will also 
be able to lead the armies of his state in war—a feature added to the qualities 
required, presumably in Middle-Platonic tradition.“ It can be traced back to 
Stoic views. 9^? 

Іп 888-10 al-Farabi takes up the explanation of the development of human 
reason given in Chapter 13 and enlarges upon it, together with a slight shift of 
emphasis. Whereas he is, in the previous chapter, stressing and establishing the 
position of the Active Intellect as a minor cosmic entity, he is now concerned 
with introducing the supreme intellect which man acquires on the highest level 
of human existence: it is the intellect which, as the result of man's contact with 
the Active Intellect, enters the human mind from the outside, Aristotle's and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ пй thyrathen,® which Ishaq b. Hunayn renders by 
al-'agl al-mustafad, пй epiktétos, intellectus acquisitus (cf. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias [1] i, p. 111,1. 33 = Finnegan, p. 194,1. 38). Both the Active 
Intellect as a transcendent intermediary between the higher world and man, and 
the 'acquired intellect' as the receiver of transcendent knowledge are important 
elements of al-Fárábt's philosophical explanation of the Muslim religious term 
майу, ‘revelation’, which had become quite popular in Sht'ite thought (see 
below, pp. 441 f.). 

Al-Farabi will have been convinced—according to his often-stated belief that 
Plato and Aristotle held identical or quasi-identical views on everything,S5! — 
that they also agree fundamentally with one another in their analysis of the 
intellect or, rather, that Aristotle had succeeded in expressing clearly what had 
been in Plato's mind. There can be no doubt that there exists, in this particular 
“s Jaeger [9] iii, рр. 182 f. 

“6 Ibid., pp. 218 f. For oratory of this kind опе may point to the magnificent proems of 
different books of Plato's Laws. 

647 Cf. above, p. 427. 

“® See Clemens Alex. I. xxvi, p. 105, 1. 2 = Stoic, Vet. Fr. i, p. 81,1.31: 

*The philosophers proclaim only the wise man as king, lawgiver, general (stratégon) and as 
just, pious and God-loving (theophilé)." 

649 Stoic. Vet. Fr. i, p. 54,1. 11: ‘he thought only the wise man to be a general’; ibid., pp. 
53, 1. 8; 95, 1. 17; iii, pp. 150,1. 17; 164,1. 24. 

$° See р. 404 above. $*! See p. 428 above. 
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case, such a straight continuity from Plato to Aristotle, also if we look at it in 
the light of modern research. But some passages in al-Kindi which by good 
fortune have come down to us in the original Arabic text (the first to be quoted 
is also preserved in a medieval Latin translation) confirm independently that this 
view was more widely held in late Antiquity. Thus he assures in his essay Risala 
fi 7-‘Aql (‘On the Intellect')—where he puts forward an analysis of the intellect 
on the lines of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ interpretation of Aristotle—that Aristotle 
had only worked out the implications of Plato’s view on the subject without adding 
anything of his own.®* In another brief treatise on Plato’s and Aristotle's views on 
the soul he insists in a similar way that there is no real difference between their 
opinions although they may appear incompatible at first sight.®* Since al-Kindi 
does not share al-Farabi’s view of the Active Intellect—which I have suggested 
elsewhere®™ belongs to sixth-century Greek philosophy—it is most likely that 
both al-Kindi and al-Farabi depend in this respect on the teaching of Porphyry’s 
work ‘On the Concordance of Plato’s and Aristotle’s Doctrines’, which, however, 
will have reached them in different ways. Further evidence of this harmonizing 
view on the soul will be found in Chapter 16, where al-Farabi discusses immor- 
tality and follows a similar, most probably identical, predecessor. 

It is surprising that a number of Islamic key terms appear in §§7-11 for the 
first time in this book, without any warning and unaccompanied by any explan- 
ation. There can be no doubt that their appearance here is not without peculiar 
significance, especially if one is aware—as has been pointed out before —that 
al-Fárábi throughout the first fourteen chapters of this book deliberately avoids 
such terms; nubuwwa (‘prophecy’) in Chapter 14 89 (p. 224, ll. 6-7) seems to 
be the only exception: the passage finally indicates an unheard-of degradation of 
a fundamental tenet of Islam by reducing visionary prophecy to the second rank 
of human perfection and making it dependent on philosophical reason. Although 
the understanding of the book is obviously restricted to people who can read 
Arabic—Muslims as well as Christians and Jews—it is assumed that every person 
capable of abstract reasoning in the Greek way can follow the course of its 
argument and that its contents are valid for every conceivable state or organized 
society and indeed for every human being. But apart from this universal appeal, 
al-Farabi’s apparently timeless and theoretical and abstract speculation has an 
evident bearing on fundamental issues of Islamic theology and the discussion of 
the caliphate in his own day, by putting forward the demand for a philosopher- 
ruler. It is obvious that interpretations of this kind must also have been manifest 
to every sophisticated reader without being insisted on explicitly.59 Hence al- 
FaršbI will have had a special intention in bringing in Allah instead of the First 
Cause of philosophy in 810 (p. 244, Il. 9, 10).55? In addition the word nabiyy is 


652 Al-Kindi [1] i, p. 353; McCarthy, p. 5. 

653 Al-Kindi [1] i, pp. 281 ff.; English translation in Altmann, р. 43. The 10th risdla in 
al-Kindi (1] i, pp. 270-80 (‘A brief treatise on the soul, extracted from the books [r. 
kutub] of Aristotle and other philosophers [sa'ir al-falasifa] `°) deserves to be considered 
in this context. 

$% R. Walzer [15] pp. 319-28; see also above, p. 404. 

555 Cf. above, р. 436. $% Cf. for example pp. 422, 425 above. 

657 R. Walzer [14] pp. 166, 167 nn. 1-3; al-FarabT [27] pp. 97, 1. 27; 98, ll. 3, 4, 17, 28; 
100, 11. 2, 10-12, 22: Allah, as opposed to the frequent use of ‘hoi theoi’ in a similar 
chapter of Ammonius, pp. 130 ff. On the Active Intellect, al-rah al-amin, see Ch. 8 above. 
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used again, in 810 (p. 244, 1. 13), in the same new sense as before in Chapter 
14, the prophet being distinguished by an extraordinarily accomplished faculty 
of representation which is subordinate to reason. The perfect man who is pre- 
destined to become the philosopher-ruler is emphatically called imam in §11 
(р. 246, 1. 6)—and Ch. 13 (p. 250,1. 12)—and the enthüsiasmos, the ‘divine 
inspiration' of the supreme philosopher is expressed by derivations from the 
Arabic root wahyć58 which denotes a special kind of communication between 
God and Man (not ‘revelation’ in the literal sense of the term), directly or 
through angels, 810.55? 

In the case of wahy, al-Fàràbi himself clearly points out what he is aiming 
at. He refused to follow al-Kindi's appreciation of the divine knowledge of 
prophets and to regard it as superior to the knowledge provided by the natural 
theology of the philosophers. He makes it explicitly manifest that he rejects the 
accepted view of wahy when he describes the Kalàm acceptable to the orthodox 
in his 7hga' al-‘ulūm ([21] Ch. 5, pp. 107, 1l. 16 ff. = 3rd edn., 131, II. 9 ff.). 
According to his report they mistakenly connect wahy with religion, milla, 
(arà' al-milal ma'khüdha ‘ап wahy ilahi) and teach that religious insight is of a 
higher rank than all the conclusions which human minds (al-‘uqill al-insaniyya) 
can ever reach.%% If they were to admit that men are able to acquire the highest 
knowledge of truth by themselves, they would find themselves in an impossible 
predicament: they would be driven to the absurd assertion that there is no need 
at all either of visionary prophecy (mubuwwa) or of that contact with the divine 
which is expressed by the term wahy. 

Al-FarabT is decidedly opposed to such an attitude. According to him, milla 
provides only a symbolic approach to truth, and symbols are moreover not 
universally valid but different in every religion and in every nation. Hence 
wahy is to be kept separate from ‘religion’ and to be taken together with philo- 
Sophy instead and to be connected with the highest human knowledge which 
only the metaphysician is able to attain. 

By identifying the Imam®? with the Platonic philosopher-king, al-Farabi 
indicates a similar shift of emphasis. The Islamic Imam had become a term for 
the successor of the Prophet, the Caliph. It could be applied to the Prophet 
himself, who established the Muslim Holy Law, the Shari‘a, and administered it 
himself. Speculation about the qualification of the righteous Imam was not 
uncommon in al-Farabi’s days, in every quarter of Islam, and the Ara’ and a 
number of other works of his can be read as a contribution to this discussion. 
Al-Farabi’s Imam is neither a bodily descendent of ‘Ali as the Shi‘ites taught, 
555 E [3 s.v. wahy (Wensinck); Ibn Khaldün [2] i, pp. 199-200, n. 280. See also below, 
Ch. 15 819 (p. 258,1. 9); Ch. 17 81 (p. 278, 1. 3); al-Farabi [18] p. 167, ll. 17-20; and 
above, Summary, pp. 46 Il. 7 f., 52 11. 12 f. 

6:9 On wahy as equivalent of enthüsiastikon and enthüsiasmos see Plutarchus [3] pp. 415 f. 
= [4] p. 172 = [5] р. 287. Waby can also render the Greek ‘oracular response’—as in the 
anonymous translation of Ps. Aristotle's De mundo IV 395 629 (wahy ilahi = 
chréesmodein!). 

660 Al-Farabi [21] p. 108, Il. 12 ff. 

61 See above, Ch. 17 82 and p. 475. On the difference between falsafa and milla see also 
al-Farabi [30] pp. 40 f. 

62 See e.g. E.L2, s.v. imam (L. Gardet); Arnold, passim. Gibb [2] i, pp. 26 ff.; Gardet 

[4] pp. 411-473. 
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nor does al-Farabi appear to consider it necessary that he should belong to 
Muhammad's tribe, the Quraysh. The first alternative was obviously not accept- 
able to Sunni Muslims; the second was also not commonly approved: al-Ash'ari, 
al-Farabi’s contemporary, reports that some Mu'tazilites and the Khawarij 
asserted that the successor of the Prophet does not need to be a Qurayshite 
(al-Ash'ari [2] p. 461,1. 12).% 

However, al-Farabi does not aim at a definition of the Imam within the 
religious sphere, but provides a philosophical answer—which looks like a 
counterpart to the views of the Imamiyya in his days, and is equally remote 
from the position taken up by the contemporary Sunna and the claims of the 
Isma‘iliyya of ‘Ubaydallah. Al-Fārābī discusses the equation Imám = philosopher 
at some length іп Tahsil al-Sa'ada ((30] pp. 42,1. 11, 43 Il. 4-18); the result is 
presupposed here, in the later work. [mam is certainly a more general term 
than Khalifa, and can also be understood in a non-Muslim way. I venture to 
postulate that al-Farabi wanted his readers to think also of the Prophet (though 
not in the first instance) when he introduced his first ruler as Imam. In his view, 
Ihold, Muhammad himself had been at the same time a philosopher and a meta- 
physician and, through his visionary and legislative gifts, also the Lawgiver, 
wadi“ al-shari'a.555 The Qur'àn conveys the philosophical truth to Muslims in 
symbolic form, being a work of rhetoric and poetry in one. The Shi'ite 
Imams of the Imamiyya are philosophers in a similar fashion (see below, p. 445, 
n. 686; 447). 

Dwelling on 8810-11, it appears relevant, in view of discussion on the 
subject elsewhere,$6" to append another word on al-Farabi’s view of the ‘mystical 
union’ to the statements made previously in connection with Chapter 13 §5. 
Al-Farabi’s view on this question appears consistent and I cannot discern any 
fundamental difference between his various works in this respect. It can be 
described in unambiguous and clear terms. Al-Farabi believes that a connection 
of some kind takes place between the ‘acquired intellect’ of men and the trans- 
cendent Active Intellect, which may also be described as a ‘union by suppo- 
sition’, kath’ hypothesin, but not as a real substantial self-identification of the 
human soul with a divine entity. This is the meaning of his actual words in this 
passage. Scholars have been misled by the fact that Dieterici and Nader adopted 
without qualification the reading muttahida, ‘united’, which is to be found 
only in one minor MS (8), and thus, wrongly, assumed that al-Farabi was pre- 
pared to proclaim a ‘union by nature’, kata physin, similar to Plotinus’ experi- 
ence. He firmly rejects any real mystical union—either with the Active Intellect 
or the First Cause. Man remains definitely in the sublunar world, i.e. below the 
rank of the Active Intellect, even when he reaches his highest perfection and his 


%$3 [t should be borne in mind that al-Farabi is attempting to establish a general rule for 
rulership, applicable also to non-Muslims. 

664 The imam in Ibn Rushd [13] ch. 1 86, p. 177 appears as kóhen in the medieval Hebrew 
translation and as sacerdos in the Renaissance Latin version of the Hebrew. 

5*5 See al-Farabi [21] p. 107,1. 7 (= 3rd edn., 130, l. 13). This is the ShT'ite equivalent of 
wadi' al-milla; sec Laoust [3] p. 419. 

**5 Gibb [4] pp. 144 ff., 151 ff.: [3] pp. 287 f. 

667 Merlan [2 | pp. 24 ff.; Pines in Maimonides, p. xci. 
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supreme felicity on earth.%8 The experience to which al-Farabi alludes here 

has been expressed by him elsewhere with the help of other metaphors, but it 

is always the same experience which he describes. Thus he speaks in his mono- 
graph On the Intellect, of an ‘utmost nearness of the human mind to the Active 
Intellect’ (aqrab shay’ ila 'l-'agl а-ја“) and characterizes this state as man's 
‘supreme felicity’ (al-sa‘ada al-quswa) and his real afterlife (al-hayat al-dkhira); 
he uses the same term (‘nearness to the rank of the Active Intellect’) in a passage 
of the Kitab al-Siydsa.°” Elsewhere, in another passage in the latter work®”! and 
in a passage of Falsafat Arisgiitalts,°™ he calls this kind of absorption of the indi- 
vidual mind into the universal ‘conjunction’, ittisal (= synapheia, thinganein?), 

а term cherished also by Ibn Вајјаё"? and Ibn Rushd.5* When the human mind 
has reached that stage, it can be called divine (810; also [28] p. 36, 1. 4).975 

It looks as if one could, with the help of a passage in Ibn S1na’s Shifa’,o* 
identify the philosopher against whom al-FarabT’s unknown predecessor turned 
in rejecting a complete identification of the human mind with the mind of God, 
as long as the soul subsists in the body. Ibn Sina agrees with al-Farabi in con- 
sidering such a union impracticable. The adversary whom he explicitly names is 
Porphyry, who claimed to have had this experience himself (see above, 

n. 669). We may assume that he refers either to a passage in Porphyry's 
Sententiae (Aphormai pros ta noëta) or to a passage in a treatise On Soul, 

the Arabic version of which has been published.57 I think it not impossible 

that the man from whom al-FárábI took his particular view of the Active In- 
tellect, and the man whom Ibn Sina had in mind—he will not have been the 

first to attack this view of Porphyry's—are the same. He and al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sinà thus emphatically deny the zeports about Plotinus' and Porphyry's mystical 
claims: they must have deceived themselves. I am aware that al-Fárábi only con- 
siders a link with the Active Intellect—but his view is a fortiori applicable to the 
First Cause as well. 

If this proves correct, the answer to another puzzling question seems easy: 
why should al-Fárábi have found fault with the mystical union in his Commentary 
on the Nicomachean Ethics (see above, p. 410, n. 481) and vehemently stigma- 
tized it there as ‘old women's talk’ (graón hythlos)? There is no difficulty, once 
it is beyond doubt that Porphyry is the author to be blamed. For it is most 
likely that al-Farabi followed Porphyry's detailed commentary on the Nico- 
machean Ethics in his own explanation of the work, since no other Greek 
expositor of this work seems to have been available to him.5 His remark 


668 See Ch. 13 85; but cf. [28] p. 35,1. 10. 

669 Al-Farabi [5] p. 31,1. 4. See Porphyrius [6] p. 23,1. 13: ‘to come near and be united’ 
(plésiasai kai henGthénai). 

$7 Al-Farabi [28] p. 36,11. 2-5. 

57! Ibid., p. 79, 1. 9, quoted above, p. 409, n. 480. 672 A|-Fárábi [16] p. 128,1. 18. 
673 [bn Bajja [1], reprinted in Ibn Rushd [11] pp. 102-18. 

6% [bn Rushd [11] pp. 119-24: ‘Whether the Active Intellect is linked with the material 
intellect while it is clothed (mutalabbis) in the body’. 

£75 See note 670 above; al-Farabi [18] 811, p. 111,1. 4. 

6% [bn Sina [15] p. 240, ll. 3 ff.; see also [4] p. 180; Rahman [4] pp. 15 ff. 

77 Kutsch; see also Е./.2, ii, p. 949 (s.v. Furfuriyiis). 

678 Cf. above, p. 412. 
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could very fittingly be connected with the discussion of ‘perfect happiness’ 
(teleia eudaimonia) in Book X of the Nicomachean Ethics (e.g., 1177 b30 ff.).°” 


8812-20 


The following three sections of Chapter 15 (8812-14) deal with the ruler of 
the perfect state and its possible modifications. They are followed by a succinct 
survey of four distinct kinds of faulty states and their rulers (8815-20). Plato's 
Republic and his political thought in general are now much more in evidence 
than before. But, as in the case of Aristotle, al-Farabi derives his information 
from a later form of the Platonic tradition. What we read in his book is the 
reflection of Hellenistic and later Plato reading. The arguments are arranged in 
a more systematic way, and certain new ideas occur whose germs can mostly be 
detected in Plato's work. [t is not possible in the present state of our knowledge 
either to describe іп any detail the trend of the later Platonism which al-Farabi 
continues, or to name the author on whom he ultimately depends. He was, I 
believe, an outstanding Platonist of a reasonably independent frame of mind 
who may have lived towards the end of the Roman Empire; this will appear 
still more likely when we look more closely at Chapters 18 and 19. It is tempting 
to think of Porphyry as a likely intermediary; but this is no more than a con- 
jectured possibility .$80 


812 

The future ruler of the perfect state must be endowed by nature with twelve 
physical, intellectual and moral qualities. This very fact, however, will not pro- 
vide him with mature moral and intellectual judgment when the time comes. 
Nature alone can neither make him a perfect man, nor will it automatically 
enable him to act as a philosopher-king. Plato dedicated a very conspicuous part 
of the Republic and the Laws to the importance of moral training in early child- 
hood, and al-Farabi is also aware of its necessity. He has, however, chosen to 
neglect it in the present work, and if we wish to ascertain his views on this 
topic, we have to fall back on a probably earlier work, Tahsil al-sa'áda, where 
the inborn qualities of the future ruler are also listed, but it is emphasized, in 
addition, how essential it is to bring him up according to the laws and customs of 
the religious group (milla) to which he belongs.99! The athletics, music and 


67 Al-Farabi differs from Porphyry also in his (implicit) rejection of vegetarianism (see 
below, Ch. 18 $515 ff.) and in not accepting his view on the two kinds of death (Ch. 19 
86). 

6%0 The ancient paraphrase of the Republic which Ibn Rushd used was probably known to 
al-Farabi as well. Neither al-Farabi nor Ibn Rushd used Galen's paraphrase which existed in 
an Arabic translation (see Hunayn, no. 124). Ibn Rushd rejects certain views of Galen; see 
Ibn Rushd [13] i, 16 81, 22 82,26 88; iii, 20 811. Sce also Galenus [3] p. 98; [8] p. 51, 
Il. 11 ff.; (9] p. 258. 

в Al-Fàràbi [30] p. 45,11. 5 ff. = [17] p. 48,11. 5 ff.: ‘He should enjoy the education 
which will be most appropriate to develop his inborn character. He should have a sound 
belicf in the views of the religion [milla, sec below, p. 475 and Ch. 18] in which he grows 
up, and should steadfastly perform the actions prescribed by that religion. He also should 
practice the commonly recognized [i.e. the ‘vulgar’| virtues. Only thus will the young man 
eventually be in a position to profit from philosophical instruction and to become a true 
philosopher-king." 
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poetry of Plato’s Republic and the elaborate prescriptions of the Laws are re- 
placed by the established conglomerate of Muslim laws and customs to be found 
in the Qur'an, the Traditions, and the legal classics.$82 Al-Farabi was not the 

first Platonist to move in this direction. Once it had been understood that Plato’s 
programme was meant to be applied to states of all possible sizes, to Greek as 
well as to non-Greek states, and even to the whole world,™ the existence of dif- 
ferent religions—which became increasingly known—had to be taken into 
account. They were all recognized as symbolic approaches to the one philosophi- 
cal truth.©™ A state which was kept artificially small, as Plato had suggested, was 
no longer thought to be the only possible way of building up a just and perfect 
society. It is more than a likely guess to assume that Platonists since the days of 
Cicero, of Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre, and of Galen and Celsus, looked at the 
topic of the philosophical state in this мау .685 

The list of the twelve inborn qualifications (khisal)™ of the perfect ruler is 
obviously inherited from the opening chapters of the sixth book of Plato’s 
Republic. We find a direct reference to its origin in TahsTl al-sa‘ada before the 
passage just quoted (p. 44,1. 14): ‘In order to become a philosopher certain con- 
ditions are required which Plato has mentioned in his Republic (fT T-Siyasa)'. 
Al-Farabi’s arrangement of the qualifications in these two works of his is slightly 
different and also their number is not the same. As so often, he sums up a lively 
Platonic discussion as it was transmitted in the schools, without ever attempting 
to question its findings. 

(1) Physical fitness and health are indispensable (cf. Rep. VI, 494 b6, 498 55 
and Ibn Rushd's Commentary ([13] ii, 2 812); they will serve the future leader 
of the army (see above 811, p. 246, 1. 4 and below 813, p. 252,1. 2).587 Six in- 
tellectual qualifications follow; the future ruler will be in need of them in all 
his activities. He is (2) expected to be quick at learning and understanding588 — 
eumathés (Rep. VI, 486 €3, 490 11; al-Farabi [30] p. 44,1. 18; Ibn Rushd [13] 
ii, 2 82). He should G) have a good memory for everything he learns and appre- 
hends (Rep. VI, 486 “, 490 €11,494 b2; al-Farabi [30] p. 44,1. 18; Ibn Rushd 
[13] ii, 2 83)99? and (4) possess a quick wit, hads, anchinoia (2);5% (ло obvious 
parallels to be found in Plato’s Republic, al-Farabi or Ibn Rushd). (5) Plato does 
not mention in the Republic that it becomes the future orator and lawgiver (cf. 
above $11,р. 246,1. 2) to be well-spoken and eloquent by nature (cf. al-Farabi 
682 See e.g. Ibn Rushd [13] i, 10;i, 12 883,6, 7, 9, 10; i, 14 84. 

%з See above, pp. 432 f. 

*% See Ch. 17 below; R. Walzer [8] pp. 655 ff. On Plato's own interest in foreign customs, 
see Jaeger [9] ііі, p. 248 and n. 267. 

685 See also Ibn Rushd [13] i, 22 § 2. 

$% See Gardet [4] p. 461. Cf. сая [3] p. 420: ‘Les qualités exigées du chef de la cité 
parfaite sont, à peu de choses prés, celles-la méme que le chiisme a demandées à ses imams et, 
en particulier, au premier d'entre eux, a l'imam ‘Ali, compagnon et successeur légitime du 
Prophète.’ 

697 Infirmity of the body will affect the capacity of the Muslim Imam to perform his duties; 
Laoust [1] p. 38. 

**! Jayyid al-fahm wa'l-tagawwur. Tagawwur renders noein; see Finnegan, p. 186, and below, 
Ch. 16 83, Ch. 17 86. 

5** Sce also below $ 13, p. 250,1. 9. 

69 A|-FárábI [18] 845, p. 135, 1. 5; also 8 7, quoted in Picatrix [1] p. 125,1. 15, [2] 

p. 132 and n. 1; Ibn Rushd (3] ii, p. 173. 
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[15] 8225; Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 2 811) as the last of the qualifications mentioned. 
(6) Moreover the budding philosopher should not only be endowed with intellec- 
tual gifts but also be fond of study, enjoy learning and absorb it without any 
special effort (Rep. VI, 485b;al-FarabI [30] р. 44,1. 18; Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 

2 83). (7) Love of truth and hatred of falsehood are the highest among these 
qualifications (e.g. Rep. VI, 485 ©3, 4854; al-Fārābī [30] p. 44,1. 19; Ibn Rushd 
[13] ii, 2 85). But al-Farab1, like Plato and Aristotle, knows very well that the 
best intellectual equipment is of no avail unless it is matched with an equally 
outstanding moral character:9?! hence the essential features of the fully devel- 
oped moral virtues must also be present from the very outset in children of this 
extraordinary kind. Thus we are told that the future ruler must have (8) inborn 
self-control, be free of intemperance and not give way immoderately to sensual 
pleasures of any kind, be sóphrón (Rep. VI, 485 ^3; 490 5; al-Farabi [30] 

p. 45,1. 1; Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 2 §4).° He should (9) be high-minded and have 

a feeling for honour and distinction; the Arabic terms employed—kabir al-nafs 
and kubr al-nafs—usually render megalopsychos and megalopsychia, terms which 
denote the highest moral perfection in Peripatetic ethics (e.g. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
IV 7,1124 81693; parallels in al-Farabi [30] p. 45,1. 3; Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 2 
88).59* Money and other worldly goods should not appeal to him, he (10) 
should not be philochrématos (Rep. VI, 485 *3; al-Fārābī [30] p. 45,1. 1; Ibn 
Rushd [13] ii, 2 87).95 (11) His love of justice and hatred of injustice of every 
kind is stressed and explained at greater length. Justice is, for obvious reasons, as 
important for al-Fár&bI as it had been for Plato (Rep. VI, 486 510, 490 55; 
al-Fárábi [30] p. 44,1. 19; Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 2 89). (12) He states that all 
physical perfection and all intellectual and moral fitness will be of no avail unless 
accompanied by courage, fearlessness, resolution and willpower—a variation, I 
assume, of the Platonic ‘manliness’, ‘courage’, andreia (al-Farabi [30] р. 45,1. 4; 
Ibn Rushd [13] ii, 89; Galenus [8] pp. 38, 46 = [9] pp. 242, 252). 

This section of al-Farabi’s book impressed the authors of the Epistles of the 
Sincere Brethren®*’ so much that they copied it almost word for word (Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, iv, pp. 182, 1. 18-183, 1. 18). They introduced the twelve conditions as 
indispensable for reaching ‘the perfect excellence of the Giver of the Holy Law’ 
(tamam fadTlat wadi* al-sharT'a)—the exclusively Shi'ite term which corresponds 
to al-Farabi’s philosopher-king-Imàm. From there the passage found its way 
into the later version of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum (Sirr al- 
asrar, p. 138,11. 9 ff.)9* 


91 See also above, Ch. 13 and p. 412. 692 Cf. below, 817. 

693 See al-‘Amiri, p. 162; Plato uses megaloprepés instead (Rep. VI, 4862, 4878) but this term 
is in later tradition restricted to generous dealing with money on a large scale (e.g. Eth. Nic. 
IV 4); it has obviously changed to megalopsychos in the Academic tradition which al- 
Fārābī continues. 

694 [t is however, wrong to make honour a value in itself, to be ambitious in the bad mean- 
ing of the word; below, 8 17, p. 256, 1. 3) and Ch. 18 passim. 

693 Cf. below, $ 17. 

696 Cf. above—and below $ 17; also Ch. 18 passim. 

67 Stern [11] ; Plessner [1 ] ; see below p. 449, above р. 21;404, п. 444. 

698 Manzalaoui, pp. 89 f.; Gátje [5]. 
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813-14 

Like Plato himself,S?? al-Farabi had to admit frankly that the appearance of 
such extraordinary men, whether philosopher-prophets or just philosophers, is 
a rare event. He supposes that it has actually happened in the past but he is not 
very hopeful that it will repeat itself in the immediately foreseeable future, and 
he has his doubts whether it will repeat itself at all. Nowhere does he appear to 
have been close to the Ismá'ili ShT‘a and to have believed in the early reappear- 
ance of another infallible Imam. But he did not despair of associating philosophy 
with actual government in some other way. Hence he turned his attention to a 
second and third best as well, and considered, as Plato and others had done be- 
fore him, the possibilities of realizing his programme which were offered to him 
in real life. The range of possible leaderships which he envisaged is described in 
881-V immediately below. Like Plato, he starts from the assumption that a 
perfect state has previously been in existence (I). The first variation discussed 
(II) will have been considered in Greek political speculation as well, but can 
equally be understood as a reflection on early Islamic history. I suggest the reign 
of the “visible” Shi'ite imáms (there is no hint at their numbers). But there are no 
conceivable counterparts to the remaining three possibilities.to be found in 
actual Islamic politics; they rather appear to be meant as proposals for a change 
of contemporary conditions, and there is some reason for this assumption. 

The details are explained in disappointingly abstract terms—although they 
may have appeared less abstract to a contemporary reader. There will be, in the 
first instance, two almost equally valuable types of rulers of the perfect state. 

I. The first type will not be found very often. This ruler will, after reaching 
maturity, be distinguished by all the six qualities outlined before (810-811): 
he will not only be a philosopher and metaphysician (1) but also (2) a visionary 
prophet as described in Chapter 14, an orator (3) who can convince non- 
philosophical people of the truth he knows, an educator (4), a lawgiver (5) and 
an accomplished commander in war (6). It is relevant, in this context, to recall 
that Plato himself nowhere describes the philosopher-king in all these terms, 
although each of the six features mentioned by al-Farabi сап be traced some- 
where in Plato's published works. Later Platonists co-ordinated these different 
ideas and worked them out in detail. In the present state of our knowledge, we 
are left guessing at which stage prophecy came to be considered as such an im- 
portant part of the equipment of the perfect man. This trend of later Greek 
thought was not transmitted to the West by the Byzantines, and al-Farabi is 
one of the few witnesses of its existence and helps us, within limits, to recover it 
from oblivion. 

II. The next group consists of rulers who have the same qualities as the first 
but fail to attain that supreme perfection of the faculty of representation which 
characterizes the visionary prophets and enables them to create new myths and 
thus to build up and develop a new religion by producing a new symbolism: 

*9 Cf. Rep VI, 49138: ‘Everyone, I think, would agree that a nature with all the qualities 
we required to make the perfect philosopher is a rare growth, seldom seen among men’ 
(transl. F. M. Cornford). 

790 Tt is not clear whether al-FáràbI would have held that there were other previous Imams 


of a quality comparable to that of Muhammad's perfection. There are well-known Shi'ite 
parallels. 
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they seem to correspond more closely to Plato's own philosopher-kings. 
Al-Farabi calls them —slightly ambiguously —the ‘first ones’, al-awwalün (p. 250, 
Il. 7,10, 15), the ‘first Imams',?! al-a'imma al-awwalün (р. 250,1. 12) or the 
‘predecessors’, as-salaf (p. 250, 1. 11). Being philosophers they are obviously 
granted wahy like the First Ruler, wahy to be understood as the highest level 
which metaphysical speculation can reach (cf. above, pp. 440 f.). 

III. If no child born with those twelve qualifications turns out to be a philo- 
sopher-king, a precarious position threatens to arise which can, however, be met 
in such a way that the essential features of the perfect state will be maintained. 
It will now be governed by the 'second' rulers who replace the “first” rulers who 
had followed each other in an unbroken succession.” They too develop six 
qualities when they reach maturity, but these qualities differ from those of both 
groups I and II. The ‘second’ ruler (al-ra’Is al-thant) will also be (1) a philosopher. 
But he is (2), unlike his predecessors, fully dependent on the achievements of the 
‘first’ rulers inasmuch as he knows and remembers the laws and customs™ laid 
down and practised by them, is fully aware of their ways of life and imitates ?%5 
them all by acting in their spirit—he will be a Adfiz al-sharT'a. He will, at the same 
time (3), have opportunities of displaying his own wit independently and create 
new laws where no previous decision is on record; in doing this, he will, however, 
take the perfect rulers as his model. In addition (4) his practical reason ?% will 
show him the way to face new and unprecedented events which may happen: 
his choice of action will then be dictated by the well-being of the state.”’ Like 
the perfect rulers he will have (5) the gift of putting his views across in an effec- 
tive and convincing rhetorical style and of guiding his people rightly, so that 
they will comply with the established laws as well as with his new rulings. He 
will (6) also be capable of leading his subjects in war.” 

This, again, is genuine Greek thought, reflecting a discussion which Plato him- 
self had started and which will have been continued in his school later on. It 
seems to have been accepted as a commonplace of scholastic teaching. Al-Farabi 
has made it completely his own without changing its presentation. It can easily 
be understood as a fair comment on Islamic issues as well. Elsewhere he calls 
this type of government the ‘rule according to the laws’, al-mulk al-sunni.™ It 
could be understood as the rule of any ‘good’ caliph—but I think it unlikely that 
71 The Shi'ite term is certainly used here intentionally. 

792 [t is intriguing to speculate whether this change-over from I to II amounts just to a dia- 
Jectical construction of a second possible stage or whether it was coupled with any mythical 
examples or fictitious tales in the later Greek tradition—in a similar way as in Plato Rep. 
УШ or in his Critias. A Muslim who looked at his own history through al-FárabI's eyes had 
no easy parallels at hand. The majority of the Mu‘tazilites recognised only the first four 
Caliphs; see Madelung [1] pp. 37 f., 41 f., 186 and n. 228 c, 189. The Imamis and Isma‘il!s 
did not recognize them at all, but it certainly makes sense to equate them with the series 
of Imàms recognised by the Imamiyya. 

793 The term used is ға Is; see Ch. 16 81. 

1% For shard i‘ and sunan in this general sense, see also al-Farabi [14] passim. 

795 Yaqtafi, see above, pp. 435 f. and p. 166, 1. 6. 

76 See above, Ch. 13, p. 208, 1. 3; Ch. 14, p. 218,1. 14 ff. 

707 Cf. the title of one of Theophrastus’ works, Politika pros tis kairizs; see Regenbogen. 
78 Al-Farabi wrote a risala entitled FI дама al-jaysh (‘On leading the Army’) in which he 
may have explained the difference between the ‘subordinate’ and ‘ruling’ arts of war. 

7°9 Al-Farabi [18] 854, p. 138. 
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al-Farabi had any particular person in mind. The ruler’s attitude to Tradition has 
its parallels in contemporary Islamic discussions, but it would probably serve no 
purpose to attempt too specific comparisons.”!° 

IV. Up to this point, al-Farabi has insisted that the absolute rule of a single 
equally wise and good man is indispensable for the existence of the perfect state. 
In Chapter 16 81 he mentions the combined rule of more than one philosopher- 
king within the same state as a possibility, but he does not expand on it." Abso- 
lute monarchy appeared to be the best form of government in late Antiquity as 
well as in Islam.?12 He now proposes, in case no satisfactory single ruler is avail- 
able, to set up a kind of diarchy: two rulers (ra Tsan), a philosopher and a person 
who would embody the remaining five qualifications, should join hands and 
govern the state together, as sovereigns with equal rights and equal power. It 
is difficult to think of any historical examples of such a dual sovereignty. One 
may recall Plato's abortive attempt in Sicily or the co-operation of Hermias of 
Atarneus and the Athenian philosophers of which we learn from Plato's Sixth 
Letter."? Special events of this kind may have led to the theoretical but not 
necessarily unrealistic proposal which we find here. The position of a philoso- 
phical adviser without political power is obviously something different: it was 
propagated by numerous academic Stoic and Peripatetic writers in later Anti- 
quity and was not infrequently a real success. The Rasa 'il Ikhwan as-Safa’ envis- 
age a similar joint rule of two: ‘Sometimes it will be held by two people, 
(shakhgàn), one of whom is the prophet sent to that nation (al-nabiyy al-mab'üth 
ilā tilka 1итта), the other one the (secular) ruler (al-musallit 'alayhimy 114 

We know from al-‘Amiri’s (died A.H. 381/A.D. 992) al-Sa‘ada wa T-is'ad"!5 
that al-Farabi’s proposal of a diarchy of this kind was taken seriously in his 
days: he is at pains to refute its possibility at some length. He does not name 
al-Farabi but refers to him as a ‘modern’, i.e. Muslim, philosopher: © ‘Whether 
one ruling position (ri asa wahida) can be held by two rulers (ra Tsan)’. 

To think of two contemporary Imams, either ShT‘ite or Sunnite—though 
with a very different purpose—is not an unheard-of Islamic topic in discussion 
as well as in actual politics."'" A co-existence of two or even three Imàms was 
assumed as possible in Shi'ite circles in al-Fárábt's day, one being vocal (nāțiq), 
the other(s) silent (samit).”* Ibn Rushd [13] iii, 1 89 remains a very puzzling 
passage, in spite of E. Rosenthal’s comment (ibid., p. 283). But this is not 
relevant in the present context. 

It is impossible to understand the combined powers of caliph and vizier—a 


710 One may think of ijtihdd and ra'y. 

^! One is reminded of the philosophers in Plato’s Republic who govern simultaneous y. 
ma Philqsophers conform to this attitude; see e.g. Themistius [4] VI, 7259, VIII, 1089€, 
XIII, 735€, XXXIV, 4514; also P. Brown [2] pp. 22 ff., 150 ff. See also al-FarabT [14] p. 20, 
1. 15 (p. 16: ‘explicat autem [Plato] si multi imperent res corrumpi, et id legislatori [ wadi‘ 
al-namüs| proponendum esse ut solus imperet, ne eius propositum perturbetur’). 

?? Jaeger [2] pp. 111 ff. 

714 Ikhwan al-Safa’, iv, p. 32,1. 22. 75 Al-Amiri, pp. 194,1. 12-196, 1. 4. 

né Dr. Ahmad Ghorab first drew my attention to this passage. 

т? e.g. Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima Ш 24 ([1] i, pp. 346-8 = [2] i, pp. 392 f.); Gibb [4] 
pp. 156 f.; [2] i, p. 27, n.3. 

718 Al-Ash‘ari [2] pp. 460,1. 11-461, 1. 2. 
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common feature in the tenth century —as an illustration of al-Farabi’s proposal, 
since the vizier remains dependent on the caliph, at least nominally, both in 
theory and practice—even after the advent of the Buwayhids. The joint rule of 
the Abbasid caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma’min neither had political consequence 
nor did it interest the theorists. 

V. If this scheme of a diarchy proves impracticable, there remains still an- 
other way of upholding the rule of wisdom in the perfect state. This scheme may 
be connected with the establishment of the nocturnal council in Plato’s Laws 
and may be a modification of this proposal. But this is very uncertain. It amounts 
to this: The six conditions mentioned under III and IV may each be represented 
by different individuals who act as a team of supreme rulers (ru asd’) in perfect 
and complete agreement. Since they are the best men and aim at the best for the 
state, their rule is called the ‘reign of the best',"? an obvious rendering of the 
Greek ‘aristocracy’ (aristokratia) though not understood in the same way as in 
Plato, Rep. VIII. I cannot think of any comparable Islamic institution. А council 
of state—like the shürd in early Islamic times—is subordinate to the monarch. 
The council of six by which the Qarmatid state in Babrayn is supposed to have 
been governed, may deserve mention in this context. 20 

There are no other ways of governing the best state except these five. It is 
not possible to determine whether al-Farabi wanted them all to be understood 
as practical proposals or whether he believed that adverse conditions could best 
be changed by applying schemes IV or V. But he insists that the best state can 
only be preserved from destruction if philosophy somehow wins a share in its 
government—otherwise it will remain without a king (malik). It will inevitably 
perish if no phflosopher can be found to join the government and thus come to 
its rescue.” It can only exist if political power and philosophical wisdom come 
together. 

One cannot fail, I think, to detect in the closing sentences of this section 
al-Fárábi's personal answer to the political circumstances of his own century. He 
certainly owes the wording of these sober and detailed statements to Plato's 
words in the Republic and the Seventh Letter,”? which were quoted again and 
again in later Antiquity. But he does not just understand them intellectually as 
it were: he has made them his own and found them most apt to express his 
reaction to the experience of a declining and disintegrating state.” He does not 


79 A|-Fárábl [18] 854, p. 137,1. 15. 

720 Cf. B. Lewis, pp. 110 f. But the idea could scarcely have becn derived from al-Farabl. 

722 For the importance of these ideas in later Islamic history, see Arnold, ch. 10; Gibb [4] 
рр. 141 ff.; [3] p. 295. For a tenth century adverse criticism see Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidf, 
ii, p. 32, a passage pointed out to me by S. D. Goitein; see his Studies in Islamic History and 
Institutions, p. 213 n. 

722 Cf. Ер. VII, 326 25-6: ‘At last I decided that all existing forms of society are wrong: 
their institutions are pretty well past remedy, unless some quite unexpected force should 
intervene at a lucky moment . . . mankind would never be rid of its miseries until philoso- 
phers, in the genuine sense of the term, gained political power, or else, by some miracle, the 
governing classes took to genuine philosophy' (transl. E. R. Dodds). Cf. Cicero [8] I, 1, 29 
(Harder [3] pp. 35-49). 

733 His statement in Ch. 16 811 about the position of the philosopher in a bad state is to be 
judged in a similar way. See below p. 469. 
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simply copy Plato because he is not able to say їп his own words what һе feels 
and thinks.™ 


§§15-20 

In the beginning of the first part of Chapter 15 al-Farabi had stated (83) that 
not every state upholds the supreme standard of the absolute good. There are 
numerous perverted states which follow bad ends. He now proceeds to give a 
more precise account of them. They are to be contrasted with and opposed to 
the perfect state, being either deficient and wanting or altogether wrong. There 
can be no doubt that al-Farabi—like Plato and his Greek followers—was not bent 
on working out a number of logically possible constitutions which may exist at 
all times and in all circumstances. He meant his various constitutions to corres- 
pond to the manifold varieties of actually existing, real states. He does not fol- 
low Plato in giving a fictitious history describing how a superior state changes 
into a different, inferior, type. Al-Fárábi is aware of such arguments of Plato as 
are to be found in Books VIII and IX of the Republic; but he does not survey 
the different states in the same order, and he adds to the number of states listed 
by Plato. (He has, however, used very extensively in Siydsa, [28] pp. 87-103, a 
paraphrase of Plato’s Republic VIII and IX.) Moreover, the account given is 
divorced from the background of Plato’s life and the circumstances of fourth- 
century B.C. Athens, and it lacks the charm and freshness of Plato’s description 
of the wrong constitutions. Plato’s account has become a body of established 
and recognized knowledge which is being taught and transmitted in the philo- 
sophical schools. It is in this way that it eventually reached the Muslims as 
well. 

Al-Farabi does not believe that faulty states can be reformed by political up- 
risings. He rejects every form of violence and puts his trust rather in education 
through philosophy: this distinguishes him from most would-be reformers in the 
Muslim world. He neither sponsors any political movement himself, nor is he 
claimed by any such movement as its authority or protector. 


§15 

Al-Farabi distinguishes four such faulty states. He stresses the fact that their 
individual citizens??? as well as their rulers fall equally short of the standard of 
true philosophy. They are (1) the ignorant state ($$ 16-18), (2) the criminal 
state, (3) the state of change, (4) the erring or misguided state (§§ 19-20). Their 
underlying principles and their rulers are dealt with first, and the description of 
their respective citizens—subjects may be a more fitting term —is left to Chapter 
16.76 It is not impossible to think of Islamic counterparts for these kinds of 
States. 


724 There are similar passages in other extant works of al-F'arabT; see e.g. al-FarabT [15], 
p. 20, 1. 1 ff. 

75 Nawà'ib--see al-FarabT [28] pp. 87,1. 5; 104,1. 7. 

726 See below, р. 465. 
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The different ‘ignorant’ states are ignorant of true felicity, i.e. of the most 
important aim in life.” This is due to their indulgence in their desires and their 
lack of rational insight. Even if they were shown the right path they would 
neither believe in it nor opt for it. The ‘goods of ignorance? "? are falsely thought 
to be good: they are listed as bodily fitness, riches, unrestrained enjoyment of 
pleasure, licentiousness, ambition for the sake of satisfying one's craving for 
recognition and honour, and lust for power and conquest. According to them, 
complete felicity consists іп the sum total of these goods, 7? whereas attachment 
to the goods of the philosopher would lead to utter misery. 

A morality thus built on appearance will gratify the irrational faculties of 
the soul, those pathé (infi 2141 or 'awárid) which al-Farabi, rendering Plato's 
thymos and epithymia, calls ghadab and shahwa"?—but it will impair the growth 
of the intellect (nis, “aq D, the supreme faculty of the soul: man will thus remain 
below the level of autonomous reason and forfeit true happiness in this world 
and fail to reach the supreme felicity in the world to come. In fact, we learn in 
Chapter 16 87 that the souls of the ignorant people of this kind perish together 
with the body, and do not survive. 

It is very unlikely that any Arab reader of this section of al-Farabi’s book 
should have failed to associate this ‘ignorance’ with the well-known Muslim term 
jahiliyya —which denotes the time and the way of life of the pre-Islamic, pagan 
Arabs. They were as unaware of the message of Muhammad as of the truth con- 
veyed by philosophy —and the term may, in this sense, be applied to other 
nations as well. This association will appear the more convincing if one recalls 
that jahiliyya means іп the first instance ‘licentiousness’, ‘boorishness’, ‘rude- 
ness’, and only in a secondary sense ‘ignorance’—although this later meaning 
was firmly established by al-Fárábi's time. It must also be stressed that sunan 
al-jahiliyya in Muslim religious texts is not restricted to past history but equally 
means ‘un-Islamic’ behaviour altogether, here and now (see Chapter 18). 


817 

A list of six ignorant states follows his description of their common denom- 
inator. They are, ultimately, derived from Plato but they are arranged systemati- 
cally, in accordance with the different ends which they set up as their aim,? 
and they are more numerous. 

(1) First comes a state which limits its interests to the lowest of the needs of 
man's animal existence and whose citizens co-operate"? for the sake of this re- 
stricted purpose. This is the ‘minimum state’, anankaiotaté polis (Кер. ЇЇ, 3699), 
the state of necessity, dartira,”™ of which we hear again in Chapter 18 81775— 


727 See Ch. 13 85, Ch. 15 811. 

o uad al-Farabi [15] V 19, p. 13, ll. 12 ff.; V 20, p. 13,1. 18; VI 24, p. 17,1. 12; [14] p. 8, 
729 See Ch. 18 810. X 239 See Ch. 14 83, Ch. 19 85. 

71 Goldziher [1] i, p. 221 = [2] pp. 203 f. 

732 Al-Fārābī [21] p. 103, 1. 11 (= 3rd edn., 126,1. 1). 

733 Koinónein, Rep. IL, 3704. 

?* See Ch. 18 $5 (p. 290,1. 16), 88 (p. 294, 1. 8), 811 (p. 300, 1. 13). 

225 See al-Farabi [18] 825, p. 120,1. 4; [28] p. 88,11. 249 ff. 
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see also Ibn Rushd [13] iii, 1 811 (in a very unexpected context) and iii, 13 
83. 

(2) Next in rank comes the state of meanness, nadhdla or nadhala (aneleuth- 
eria):7 it is based on the materialistic belief that property, wealth and money- 
making are the only things which count. It is called ‘oligarchy’ by Plato (Rep. 
VIII, 550°; see also II, 3722) and Aristotle (Bonitz, s.v.) but plūtokratia by 
Xenophon (Mem. IV 6, 12)8_see Ibn Rushd [13] iii, 1 85, 10, 20 82. 

(3) The city of depravity and baseness, al-‘khissa™? and al-suqüt "^ , is given 
to the enjoyment of sensual pleasure (aisthetike hëdonë = ladhdha тайѕӣѕа) 
exclusively (see also Chapter 18 810). Elsewhere, al-Farabi introduces the 
Bedouin Arabs and the nomadic Turks as contemporary representatives of this 
sybaritic voluptuous life ((28] p. 103,11. 5-6); see above p. 452, and Ibn Rushd 
[13] iii, 1 810; iii, 6. 

(4) and (5) The two states which follow are of a superior rank: their aims are 
higher than insatiable greed and material prosperity for their own sakes. Plato 
would have assigned them to the higher irrational part of the soul, the ‘spirited’ 
part (thymoeides). They are (4) recognition and honour (time = karama) and 
(5) power, based on the right of the stronger (kratos, pleonexia = taghallub). 
The first of these two states (4) is discussed at some length as timocracy, the 
constitution of Sparta, in Plato’s Republic VII, 5432 ff."^' In the Siydsa ([28] 
loc. cit.), al-Farabi refers again to Arabic Bedouins and Turks, this time as ambi- 
tious people of the kind described. Averroes—who mentions this state (Ibn Rushd 
[13] iii, 1 85, 2 881-8)—refers to Mu'áwiya (ibid., iii, 9 813), the first Umayyad 
caliph, in this context.” Al-Farabi may have judged Mu 4wiya similarly." The 
power state (5) which thrives in a perpetual state of war, is not dealt with in a 
special section of Books 7 and 8 of Plato's Republic, but Plato examined it very 
extensively and thoroughly in the Gorgias and the first book of the Republic, 
and later Platonists appear to have continued this discussion and made additions 
to Plato's arguments. They also will have given the power state a special place in 
the list of faulty states. An echo of the later philosophical criticism of this type 
of constitution is to be found in the long and very well worked out eighteenth 
chapter of the Ara’. 


736 See [bn Khaldün [1] II 1 (= [2] i, pp. 249 ff.). 

7? AI Amir, р. 89; Aristotle [12] IV 3; below, Ch. 18 817. 

138 For riches (yaszr) see also Chs. 17 83, 18 810, 19 84; also al-FarabT [28] pp. 88,1. 14- 
89, 1. 6. 

™ Different in al-FarabT [21] p. 103,1. 15 (= 3rd edn., 126, 1. 7) and in [28] р. 89, Il. 
6-13. 

740 Ch. 18 817; wa-minha al-saqita. 

?*! Cf. also Ch. 17 85 (p. 282,1. 6); Ch. 18 84 (p. 290,1. 10); 810 (p. 298,1. 9); 811; 
812 (p. 306,1. 6); Ch. 19 85 (p. 318,1. 16). 

742 “You may understand what Plato states concerning the transformation of the ideal con- 
stitution into the timocratic constitution and that of the excellent man into the timocratic 
man from the case of the government of the Arabs in the earlier period. For they used to 
imitate the ideal constitution, and then were transformed in the days of Mu'áwiya into timo- 
cratic men . . .'—Ibn Rushd [13] p. 233; cf. E. I. J. Rosenthal [2] р. 290. 

743 See al-Farabi [5] 882-6 where he denies that Mu ‘awiya can be credited with ‘practical 
reason’ (ta 'aqqul): he is just shrewd. 
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(6) The last ‘ignorant’ state mentioned is democracy, "^ al-madina al-jamü'iyya 
(Chapter 18 818, p. 314,1. 1). It is based on absolute freedom, hurriyya, under- 
stood as freedom from duties, ^? and complete lack of discipline and self-control; 
it turns to anarchy when people carry the devotion to self-interest and the pleas- 
ure of the moment to extremes. This sweeping condemnation of democracy is 
obviously derived from the eighth book of Plato’s Republic (555-5628); it is 
difficult to think of any contemporary Islamic counterpart.” Averroes refers to 
democracy (Ibn Rushd [13] iii, 3 85, 15 813); he adduces the republican phase 
in Cordova’s history as an illustration taken from recent events. ®7 

Al-Farabi did not expect that his perfect state would come about опе day by 
some miracle. He did not believe in attempts to bring it about by force, as the 
more activist Ismá'tlts did. But he says in the Siydsa that the ‘city of necessity’ 
and still more the ‘democratic city’ are the best breeding grounds for the even- 
tual emergence of the perfect state: ‘In the “democratic” state all sorts of desires 
and ways of behaviour come together. Therefore it is not impossible that in the 
course of time excellent men should grow up in it, and that wise men, orators 
and poets should happen to exist in it. . . . Thus it would become possible to 
gather from it parts for the Perfect State. This is one of the good things which 
arise in this state’.“* Further on al-Farabi points out that all ignorant states 
reject good rulers, and he adds: ‘But it is more possible and easier to set up per- 
fect states and the rule of excellent men from the “‘states of necessity” and the 
“democratic states” than from the other ignorant states. "? 


§18 
The attitude of the kings (mulik)9? of the six ignorant states conforms to 
their different aims. It is meant to be compared with the description of the 
‘kings’ of the perfect state (Chapter 15 887-14 and Chapter 16 81). On the 
citizens see above, 815.75! 


819 

The ‘criminal’, the ‘changing’ and the ‘erring’ states are all different from the 
ignorant state inasmuch as their views and actions are the outcome of knowledge 
and deliberate choice and are not prompted by irrational longings and uncon- 
trolled desires. Thus their rulers—less so their citizens—are fully responsible and 
accountable and cannot escape the punishment which they deserve after death.” 
I suggest the derivation of this threefold division from the same trend of Greek 
thought which makes itself felt throughout this book: there is no valid reason 


744 Or rather ochlokratia? See the Peripatetic ethics reproduced by Stobaeus, ii, p. 150, 
ll. 21 ff. on the authority of Arius Didymus, and Polybius VI 4, 7. 

745 Al-Fārābī can also use hurriyya in a positive sense: see [14] p. 20,1. 18. In al-'Ámiri, 
p. 87, it renders the Greek eleutheriotés ‘generosity’. 

7 The Qarmatid movement has been suggested, unconvincingly in my view. 

?*? See R. Walzer [6] р. 51,n. 5. %3 Al-Farabl [28] p. 100, ll. 18 ff. 

?*? Ibid., p. 102,11. 2-3; see also Ibn Rushd [13] iii, 13 §§ 2-3. 

750 On the use of the term ‘king’ see above, p. 436. 

751 See also al-Farabi [14] p. 20,1. 5: "Ignorantia vero in regibus perniciosior est quam in 
vulgo’. 

752 See Ch. 16 888-10. 
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why one should credit al-Farábt with the invention of these three classes. Averroes 
does not mention them at all. Also this further classification of states is not made 
according to ‘political’ expediencies, economic considerations or the special cir- 
cumstances of contemporary life. It is based, as is the previous one, on moral 
considerations. 

The rulers (mulük) of the ‘criminal’ state are aware of the truth of philosophy; 
they know the right answers to the essential questions. Al-Far4bi singles out 
felicity (eudaimonia = sa‘ada, Chapter 13 and Chapter 15 811), the First Cause 
(Chapters 1 and 2)—here called by its Islamic name, Allah”? —the immaterial 
star-minds (Chapters 3 and 4, passim) and the ‘Active Intellect’ (Chapter 13 
§2 and Chapter 15 §8). The reader knows what the citizens of the perfect 
state either know about these topics through demonstration, or believe by 
accepting the philosophers’ view on trust.” The kings of the criminal state have 
the same knowledge but have decided to ignore it, to act against it deliberately 
and to follow the standards of the ignorant states. Hence they are to be called 
‘criminal’ (adikoi = fasiqin).”°5 The general Muslim reader may have felt remin- 
ded of any period in Umayyad or ‘Abbasid times of which he disapproved, but 
the Shi‘! reader would have applied al-Farabi’s verdict to all the orthodox 
caliphs and all the Umayyads and ‘Abbisids, possibly without discrimination.” 

The ‘changed’ or ‘changing’ state has radically abandoned the ‘best’ consti- 
tution which it had once accepted in former times. It not only acts wrongly 
like the criminal state, but has also changed its principles and adopted other 
views according to which its people now conduct their lives. This description 
would tally with the account of the fall of the perfect state in Plato, Rep. VIII 
and its transformation into several different inferior states.757 This state is not 
meant to overlap with the six ignorant states, since the standards which it adopts 
are the result of strict though faulty reasoning and not the outcome of confused 
‘opinion’ (doxa = zann) and/or irrational desires. Al-Farabi may have been aware 
of this possible confusion.” One wonders what kind of changes in recent 
Muslim history he had in mind—there was more than one, and he seems mostly 
to think of definite events. 

The ‘erring’ state?5? is rebuked as strongly as that ignorant state which makes 
power and conquest its guiding principles. Its faulty views are recorded at some 
length in Chapter 19; as in the similar case of the discussion of power in Chapter 
18, the wrong views are surveyed, and the right answer to them is implied though 


783 See p. 440 above, and Summary 81 (р. 38). 

?% See Ch. 17 82. 

755 One may compare also the descriptions of the unjust man, the tyrant, іп Plato's Rep. IX. 
7% Cf. the description of the fasiq quoted by Lane, p. 2398: ‘one who has taken upon 
himself to observe what the law ordains and has acknowledged its authority and then fallen 
short of observance in respect of ай... its ordinances’. See E. Kohlberg's elaborate 

Oxford D.Phil. thesis on the attitude of the Imamites to the Companions; Wensinck [2 | 
index; Е./.°, ii, pp. 833 f. 

7% Tabaddul may render the Greek metabole, ‘transformation’, ‘change’, ‘transition’; cf. 
e.g. Rep. VIII, 553° and Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

758 It is, in fact, to be found in this particular work only. 

75» dalla (= hamartanein) has a definite religious connotation in Islam, cf. the dictionaries 
and e.g. the title of al-Ghazzalf’s autobiography ([6]). See Goldziher [1] i, p. 225 = [2] 

p. 206); Ibn ‘Abbad. 
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not actually given. The attack on the ‘erring’ state in Chapter 15 is almost 
violent, and al-Farabi’s usual detachment for once does not prevail. It is true 
that the rulers of the ‘criminal’ and ‘changed’ states are also stigmatized as 
downright wicked, and their fate in the afterlife will be miserable.” But the 
first ruler of the ‘erring’ state, i.e. its founder (ra IsuRa -awwal)," is blamed 

in much harsher terms. He is called an imposter and a misleading and deceiving 
crook who set out to make people believe that he had succeeded in attaining a 
genuine ‘revelation’ (майу), presumably of the philosophic type.” The main 
gist of this message of falsehood is that it recommends a forced escape from this 
world by placing felicity exclusively in the world to come—whereas al-Farabi 
envisages felicity as a sequence of rising stages of felicity in the true Platonic 
ау. °З This type of false leader rejects the metaphysical views of al-Farabi 

and his Greek predecessors, and replaces them with others which are not speci- 
fied here but are reviewed in Chapter 19. There al-FárábI voices his disagreement 
with Stoic thinkers who banish emotions and passions from human life by argu- 
ing them away as errors of judgement. He sets his mind with equal determination 
against any denigration of this world as such, any encouragement to leave this 
place of darkness as speedily as possible and any preaching of asceticism. The re- 
jection of the Stoic view of passions—and other Stoic views—is still a strongly- 
felt issue in the time of Plotinus and Porphyry, but scarcely in the following 
centuries. Gnosticism and its attitude to life was definitely considered wrong in 
the mature thought of Plotinus" and by many of his successors. It is quite 
possible that al-Fárábi had a particularly radical later form of neo-Platonism or 
neo-Pythagoreanism in mind which he chose to reject in some detail, in accord- 
ance with his unknown sixth-century Greek predecessor."95 In Chapter 15 he 
insists that such views are pernicious, even if they are meant to be understood 
symbolically. What he had in mind is not clear; one can point to his discussion 
of the meditatio mortis in Chapter 19 86. 

We may ask whether al-Fárábi had a particular Muslim adversary in mind 
when he wrote these lines. Could it have been the contemporary Isma‘il1 Imam 
‘Ubaydallah (A.D. 909-34)? It would fit in better than any other suggestion, 

I believe. It would also agree with the rejection of a determined other-worldly 
neo-Platonism to be found in Chapter 19 which is characteristic of Ismáilt 
doctrine when it becomes philosophical in the tenth century.” It would also 
explain why the last pages of al-Farabi’s work (Chapter 19 888-9) are filled with a 
survey of sophistical fallacies, known from Aristotle and Greek sceptic philoso- 
phical texts, if one bears in mind that they were used in the zashkIk which the 
Batiniyya, the esoteric Ismá'ilis, used to defeat the kind of philosophy which 

men like al-Farabi were eager to propagate in Islamic lands.%? 


76° Cf. Ch. 16 §§6-10. % See Ch. 19. 

762 Cf. above, pp. 441 and 421. %3 Cf. above, p. 410. 

764 See Dodds [4] pp. 25 n. 5, 95; Harder [1] pp. 296 ff. 

%5 R. Walzer [15] pp. 319 ff. 

?% See Stern [12]. 

787 See below, p. 502. One could think of other extremist Shr'ites, hostile to the Imamis; 
see Laoust [3] p. 148. 
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The survey of the principles of the views of the citizens of the perfect state 
comes to an end in this chapter. As before, al-Farabi restricts himself to inform- 
ing the reader of the results of philosophical discussions without providing any 
reasoned demonstration. Nor are the books referred to from which he had 
learned and whose teaching he absorbed and utilized for purposes of his own. 

Chapter 16 is mainly concerned with that part of man’s existence which he 
cannot attain before death, when the disintegration of the body marks the end 
of his terrestrial life. This new stage will either be a life of eternal bliss or of 
eternal misery, or no life at all, mere nothingness. But it can, within the Greek 
tradition which al-Farabi follows, be conceived only as a survival of the soul, 
understood as immaterial and embracing the vegetative faculties as well as mind 
and reason: the possibility of a survival or a resurrection of the human body is 
not even mentioned.” These different forms of after-life are determined by 
man's moral behaviour on earth, and hence he is deemed to be himself fully 
responsible for his ulterior destiny. This responsibility is not meant to be restric- 
ted either by an impersonal determining fate or by an omnipotent inscrutable 
God. But it is not the same responsibility for all, since human beings differ: 
they depend—like animals—on their inborn nature (te poia krasei tà sómatos). 
which conditions them physically as well as morally."*? Hence different good 
people will attain different grades of bliss in eternity but all their souls will 
survive. Moreover, there is a further qualification, once we go outside the best 
state in which all the different citizens enjoy the right education according to 
their rank. The character of the subjects of the four faulty states described in 
Chapter 15 8815-20 is moulded by their wicked rulers in the wrong way: 
hence they will not be able to take any rational decision, will remain ‘ignorant’, 
have no share in reasoning and thus forfeit their future life. The same fate will 
overtake the ‘ignorant’ rulers—whereas the souls of the kings of the three re- 
maining faulty states will survive in perpetual misery. 

Al-Far4bi’s answers are based on the same trend of late Greek philosophy as 
elsewhere: Peripatetic thought (as represented by Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
his followers) and middle- and neo-Platonic tenets. Such a blend of views, which 
were considered identical or complementary, had been more and more com- 
monly accepted as valid since the time of Porphyry, i.e. during the last three 
centuries of pagan Greek philosophy. But no Greek record has been preserved 
of some of the statements which al-Farabi puts forward in Chapter 16. 

Since the time of Plato felicity as the aim of human life was a main topic of 
all Greek philosophy. With the exception of the Epicureans, all the schools ex- 
tend its scope beyond the earthly life. Platonists and Aristotelians assign this 
other-worldly felicity to man's immaterial immortal soul or to the rational 


768 Had al-Farábi dealt with it at all, he would presumably have explained it as a symbolic 
interpretation of a very different philosophical truth. 

169 Alexander [1] i, p. 104,1. 32. The Peripatos had accepted this originally Platonic 
view;cf. Ch. 14 883, 11. Ch. 16 83:al-Kindi [1] i, p. 226,1. 3. See also Galenus [12] == 
[1] iv, pp. 767 ff.; the Arabic translation of this work seems to be quite important for 
the establishment of a better Greek text (see Galenus [13], pp. 28-35). 
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part of it. They do not, like the Stoics—and some mutakallimün 79. define the 
soul as a material substance, as ‘spirit’. It is well known that the few statements 
on immortality which Aristotle makes in his lecture courses are inconclusive and 
ambiguous; but they are made definite and consistent by the later Peripatetics 
who all upheld the survival of the näs. In Chapter 13 al-Farabi has laid down 
unequivocally that he adheres to this view, and indicated how ultimate felicity 
can be reached by following the path of the philosopher, improving and perfect- 
ing one's reason to such a degree that it becomes able to dispense with the body, 
intermittently during this life, and perpetually after death once it has been div- 
orced from matter altogether. But two pertinent questions are not dealt with in 
Chapter 13: nothing is said either about the ultimate fate of the non-rational 
faculties of the soul or about the future of the souls of the non-philosophers, 
both in the perfect and in the faulty states, who are unable to rise up to the 
level of metaphysicians. This is left over for Chapter 16. 

Whereas man is, in Chapter 13, considered exclusively in isolation and in his 
most perfect form, and this most accomplished man is equated with the ruler of 
the perfect state in Chapter 15, the scope of the argument is definitely widened 
in Chapter 16. The rulers of the four deficient states already had been intro- 
duced in the last section of Chapter 15 (8818 and 20). Now the citizens of all 
the different states," both perfect and faulty, are brought іп, in addition to 
their rulers, and the ultimate destiny of all of them is taken into consideration. 
This attitude of al-Farabi has its antecedents, again, in classical Greek thought, 
although it does not seem to have been very popular in the Athenian school of 
Proclus.’” Plato himself had been as much concerned with the spiritual welfare 
of the common man as with the rulers, and it is a fair guess that both kings and 
subjects were discussed whenever Academic philosophers concerned themselves 
with Plato's political thought. Plato's Laws was by no means as unknown in the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire as is sometimes believed. Al-Farabi ob- 
viously follows this trend of the later Academic discussions"? and does not 
reject the involvement of the philosopher in politics. It is relevant, while com- 
menting on Chapters 16 and 17, to bear in mind that al-Farabi, like Plato, 
restricts actual philosophical thinking and philosophical research to relatively 
few especially gifted individuals, whereas Epicurus—and among Muslim philoso- 
phers, al-Razi, for instance ""* admitted everybody to it and rejected any such 
restriction: undiluted philosophy can provide salvation for everybody. 

The most puzzling statement of this chapter is contained in $7: there is no 
survival of the souls of ‘ignorant’ people, i.e. the souls of the citizens of the 
‘ignorant’, ‘changing’ and ‘erring’ states, who either did not develop their inborn 
faculties of discernment and reasoning or failed to absorb the result of philoso- 
phical teaching in other ways. Their intellects did not acquire the strength which 
77 See al-Ash‘ari [2] pp. 333 ff. (e.g. p. 334, Il. 10 ff., al-Jubbà't); MacDonald [1]; ЕЛ.! 
s.v. Nafs; also Pearson, i, p. 99. 

?" The citizens of the perfect state had been briefly discussed in Ch. 15 884-6. 

772 See also Dodds [4] p. 27, n. 1. 

7 The Arabs had a full translation of the Laws at their disposal, and al-FarabT wrote a 
special book [14] on Plato's Laws which is, in more than one respect, very revealing, if one 
wishes to analyse his attitude to Plato. 

7% A-RAz1, i, р. 302, Il. 9-15. 
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would enable them to exist without bodily support. Their souls have been no 
more than mere ‘forms of the body’ and are therefore annihilated when the 
working of the body comes to an end. Their complete annihilation, however, 
does not happen immediately; there is a temporary and partial survival of an 
inferior kind: these ‘forms’ of a living organism change successively into ‘forms’ 
belonging to the successive stages of its decomposition, until its most primitive 
state, the dissolution of organic matter into the four elements, is reached. It may 
then, presumably as the principle of life, become in turn the ‘form’ of any new 
‘mixture’ of the four elements and ultimately the soul of a new plant or animal 
or man.” 

A late and isolated echo of a similar Greek view is preserved in Olympiodorus’ 
(sixth-century) commentary on Plato’s Phaedo, p. 57,1. 27: ‘There is a third view 
which affirms that on leaving the body the uneducated (apaideutos) soul is des- 
troyed at once (euthys phtheiresthai).’ We have other evidence which makes it 
understandable how such a view could arise and how it could be applied both to 
individual souls and to men in general. 

If one adheres to Aristotle's definition of the soul as the form and entelechy 
of the body, it appears obvious that those activities of the soul which cannot 
exist without a bodily substratum cease to exist together with the body. This 
inference was drawn already by some early disciples of Aristotle and is unambigu- 
ously stated in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ treatise De anima (which al-Farabi 
thought worthy of a special commentary and which he followed frequently). 
The following passages are specially relevant. On the annihilation of the non- 
rational faculties (p. 21,1. 22): ‘The soul is the form of the body . . . since this 
kind of form (to toiiiton eidos) cannot be separated (achóriston) from the body 
it will perish together with the body, in so far as it is the form of a perishable 
body”. On the survival of the highest kind of reason, the 'acquired' intellect, the 
thyrathen nüs,"" (p. 90, 1. 13): ‘The intellect which intelligizes that (ho tito 
noésas) is imperishable but not the underlying material intellect (ho hypo- 
keimenos kai hylikos nūs) because that one being a faculty of the soul perishes 
together with it when it perishes.” 

Starting from the Timaeus (69°) many Platonists had, in Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ time, reached the same conclusion (though not in the same way)—whereas 
others went on clinging to the immortality of the whole soul." The Middle 
Platonist’ Albinus (second century) says in his Didascalicus: ‘That the rational 
souls (hai logikai psychai) are immortal is, according to Plato, assured (bebaid- 
sait’ an tis); whether also the irrational souls (hai alogoi) is doubtful. It is 
likely (pithanon) that the irrational souls are mortal and perishable.’”” It is 
relevant to al-Farabi’s background that sixth-century expositors of Aristotle, 
such as John Philoponus in Alexandria and Simplicius in Athens—who did not 


778 See above, Ch. 9 and p. 379. 

76 See Chs. 10, 13, 15 and pp. 401 ff. above. 

77 See Ch. 15. 

778 See also Proclus [7] iii, p. 234, pp. 32 ff. 

7% Albinus [1] 25, p. 178,1. 19 = [2] p. 121. See also Proclus’ report on Plato, Atticus 
and Albinus in Proclus [7] iii, p. 234, ll. 9 ff. Proclus himself does not share their view. See 
Porphyry in Stobaeus, i, p. 351. Al-Fārābī disagrees with both Atticus and Albinus. 
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always see eye to eye—both strongly emphasized, as al-Fárábi himself does so 
often,™ how fully Plato and Aristotle agreed on this point.781 

But al-Farabi, as pointed out before, does not assume that the souls of the 
ignorant people disappear at once (batala); although they lose their individual 
identity (idiotés), they linger on, changing successively into the forms of dif- 
ferent stages of decomposition of the body until the remnants dissolve eventu- 
ally into the four elements. It is not surprising to discover that al-Farabi, in 
stressing this particular point, again continues a Greek discussion of long stand- 
ing. The technical term for ‘lingering on’ is diamenein or epidiamenein,”* ren- 
dered baqiya by al-Farabi, 86. It occurs first when Stoic philosophers discuss 
the survival of the soul, distinguishing between the souls of the wise which will 
last unto the final conflagration and those of the fools which will have a shorter 
lease of after-ife.79 Nearer to al-Farabi’s thought are Porphyry's views on the 
partial survival and gradual dissolution of the non-rational part of the soul 
(anastoicheiüsthai . . . kai katalyesthai),™ although it differs in one very impor- 
tant point.” The problem is still discussed in the sixth century, and John Philo- 
ponus is keen to offer an answer of his own: 'We shall show that the irrational 
soul continues to exist (epidiamenei) for some time when it leaves that body and 
that the vegetative soul which has its existence in that coarse body perishes 
together with it (kai symphtheiretai autd).™ But even the vegetative faculty of 
the soul survives for a short time within that body —nails and hair grow also after 
death ([3] p. 17,1. 9). The same applies to the faculty of generation (1. 16). If 
there were no life left in it, animals like wasps, bees and worms would not 
originate in apparently dead matter. 

There is no echo of John Philoponus' speculations about the spiritual body 
and the survival of the emotional faculties in al-Farab!; for him nothing but the 
immortality of the nZs is relevant and demonstrable; all the other parts of the 
soul and the souls of all who do not reach this perfection simply and inevitably 
perish. He thus agrees, again, with Alexander of Aphrodisias, who refused to 
accept the spiritual body as ‘carrier’ of the irrational soul after death.788 

Al-Farabi’s statement can again also be understood against the background 
of the Islamic discussion. The theologian ‘Abd al-Qihir al-Baghdad179? devotes 
some space in his Ugül al-din (pp. 262 ff.) to the question of what will happen 
after this life to people whom the call of prophecy has never reached. 


78 See above, p. 428. 

71 Johannes Phil. [3] p. 12, ll. 10 ff.: ‘It is evident that both Plato and Aristotle maintain 
that the whole soul is neither separable from the body nor is it inseparable, but that the 
rational soul is separable and the rest of it not.' See also Simplicius [2] pp. 60, 1. 8; 246, L 17. 
?? Lampe, s.v. 

83 See e.g. Arius Didymus in Diels [1] p. 471,1. 18 = Stoic. Vet. Fr., іі, no. 809; Diogenes 
Laert., vii, p. 157 = Stoic. Vet. Fr., ii, no. 811; Tacitus, 46. 

784 Liddell-Scott, Lampe, s.v. anastoicheifisthai’. 785 See Proclus [7] iii, p. 234,11. 18-23. 
?* Johannes Phil. [3] p. 12, ll. 15 ff., ibid., p. 16, ll. 18-21 provides another interesting 
parallel to Ch. 16 86 of the Ara’. 

787 This is the usual explanation of ‘spontaneous generation’; see Ibn Rushd [3] p. 140. 

788 See Proclus [2] pp. 306 f., 317, 347 f. Avicenna, following another trend of late Greek 
Platonism, represented for instance by lamblichus and Proclus, upholds the immortality of 
every human soul in its entirety (minus the vegetative faculty). 

7° He died in 429/1037; see Е./.?, i, p. 909 (Tritton). 
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Al-Baghdadi's own answer (ibid., p. 263, 11. 11-12) is: ‘A person whom no call 
of a divine law (sharT'a) at all has reached, is under no legal oblication (takiTf) 9, 
he will have neither reward nor punishment in the world to come.’ 

The Mu'tazilites were, however, according to al-Baghdadif, divided on this 
question. Those of them who held that man’s knowledge of God is ‘acquired’, 
muktasab, affirmed that men who did not acquire this knowledge by their own 
reasoning (nazar) deserve the punishment of Hell, whether a prophet has come 
to them or not. 

But the ashab al-ma arif?! who held that man’s knowledge of God is ‘of 
necessity’ (darürT), i.e. that it is given to man without any action on his part, 
taught that those to whom this knowledge had not been granted deserve neither 
reward nor punishment. Now it is known (as van Ess has also pointed out) that 
among these ashàb al-ma àrif Thumàma ibn Ashras (d. A.D. 828) played an im- 
portant role.” АІ-15Ѓагауїпї formulates”? Thumama’s view as follows: the 
common people among the Dahriyya™ and the Zanàdiqa 5 will in the world to 
come be neither in Paradise nor in Hell. God will turn them into dust.?% 


81 

The kings?" of the best states who succeed each other in different times are 
all to be considered together as one eternai soul or one perpetual king. The same 
can be stated when a team of several kings governs one state (e.g. Chapter 15 
814), or when more than one perfect state exists at the same time. The same 
view applies to the people who make up each of the several classes of the perfect 
state: ?? such a group is to be taken as one perpetual soul. It is, however, obvious 
from the following sections of this chapter that those souls which are assigned 
to the different classes are also of different rank.?? Once the best state has come 
into existence, no further development appears to be feasible, since perfection is 
now reached. No change of the once established social position of the individual 
is considered to be desirable or possible. But this point is not elaborated. 

There are no really fitting parallel passages, and those cases which can be com- 
pared, as for example the ‘ignorant’, are only concerned with single individuals 
and not with different classes. To say: all kings are like one king, all the indivi- 
duals of a particular class are like one individual, is similar to saying that the 
species ‘man’ (hé anthropotes) is eternal while single human beings (hoi tines 
anthrópoi) are born and die. This has become a kind of commonplace which can 
be applied in various ways; cf. for example Augustine: 'The whole human race is 


790 E.L) s.v.; Brunschvig [1] pp. 5 ff. 

P! Van Ess [2] pp. 169-78 discusses the question in detail. 

792 | 3oust [3] p. 105 and n. 39. 793 Al-Isfarayint, p. 48, Il. 16 f. 
TEL sv. 795 Sec e.g. Мајда. 

796 See also al-Ghazzali [2] pp. 85 ff.; Luciani; E.J. !, s.v. kiydma. The statements 
according to which Thumama held the same view with regard to other kinds of unbelievers, 
Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians and infant children of Muslims (see e.g. al-Shahrastani [1] 

р. 48) seem to go back to Ibn al-Rawandi's malicious misquotation of Thumama, which is 
refuted by al-Khayyat [2] ch. 53; see van Ess [2] pp. 174 f. 

797 Cf. above, p. 436. 

798 Cf. above, pp. 447-50. 

79° The argument of this paragraph is taken up in $4 (sce below p. 464). 
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like the life of one single man from Adam up to the end of this century. The 
question of whether all the souls are one was discussed by Plotinus, Enn. IV 9: 
‘Are all the souls one?’ Themistius ([1] p. 104, ll. 14 ff. = [2] р. 189, Il. 
15-17) rejects ‘monopsychism’ and restricts it to the unity of all minds: ‘Instead 
of inquiring, as some older and some more recent thinkers do, whether all the 
souls are one, the subject of enquiry should be whether all the intellects (noi) are 
one’ 9? An impressive Arabic parallel to this сап be read in Yahyá b. ‘Adi ([2] 
p. 517): 'Man becomes man on the strength of the intellectual soul, which is the 
most noble part in man. Man is in reality the rational soul (al-nafs al-‘aqila) and 
that rational soul is one and the same substance in all men (jawhar wāhid fi 

jami“ al-nds); all men are in reality one and the same thing (shay ' wahid), and are 
many only in their individual existence (wa-bi’Lashkhas kathtrün). 9? All the 
twelve Imáms of the Twelver-Shi'a are said to be one and the same light, one and 
the same essence, but exemplified in twelve different persons.™ Al-Farabi evi- 
dently took up a slightly different trend of the discussion which is reflected in 
the examples quoted. 


82 

Al-Farabi now turns his attention to the knowledge which the citizens of the 
perfect state possess and to the ways in which they use this knowledge in their 
actions. He distinguishes between a knowledge which is common to all of them 
and more restricted kinds of knowledge which are confined to the various ranks, 
and applies this distinction to the actions as well: but we are kept guessing 
about the detailed features of this variety of lives, since al-Fárábi does not care 
to describe them. What is meant by the knowledge common to all and how it is 
shared by the different classes, will be explained in Chapter 17. In the present 
context it is more relevant to stress the fact that both the right knowledge and 
the corresponding right action are not a self-contained aspect of man's life: 
their ultimate aim is felicity which is in the true Greek manner described as 
the outcome of both logos and bios (see Chapter 13). The right ‘habit’ (exis 
= malaka) of the soul is established by habituation, by continuously repeated 
right actions. This procedure is compared to the continuous exercises to which 
the future ‘secretary’, ‘scribe’ (katib) has to apply himself consistently if he 
intends to become a good clerk eventually. Al-Farabi is fond of this particular 
comparison and repeats it several times in this chapter,95 and also elsewhere 
in his writings.9 He is also credited with a special monograph On the Art of 


°% Cf. Augustinus [5] 50; see also Gregorius, p. 185b. 

*?! [t is interesting to compare the Arabic commentary on this treatise by the Sapiens 
Graecus, easily accessible (in English translation) in Plotinus [1] ii, p. 255. 

°°? Cf, Cicero [4] i, р. 107: ‘Intelligendum etiam est duabus quasi nos a natura indutos 
esse personis: quarum una communis est eo quod omnes participes sumus rationis praestan- 
tiaeque eius . . . altera autem quae proprie singulis est tributa.’ Marcus Aurelius IV 4. See 
also Aristotle, De caelo 1 10, 280 214, with Simplicius’ commentary. 

*? ‘abd al-Jabbar [2] pp. 310 f. lists the following Mu‘tazilite definitions of man, which 
are very different: material spirit, the spirit which is in the heart, the body, body plus spirit, 
the human living body —all of Stoic provenance. 

504 Corbin [2] i, p. 74. 

sos Cf. 884, 5,6. 

*95 See e.g. al-Fárábi [18] p. 109,1. 2 = [19] p. 20,1. 10; [23] p. 266. 
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the Scribe.*°" But this comparison of the secretarial art and moral training not 
only fits the circumstances of al-Farabi’s environment: it is, at the same time, 
inherited from Greek philosophical discussion; see, for example, Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. II 4, 1105219: ‘If men perform just and temperate actions they are 
already just and self-controlled in the same way as they are literate (gram- 
matikoi) and musical (müsikoi) if they write correctly and practice music.’ 
This deliberate moral self-training is accompanied by an increasing enjoyment 
of one’s progressing perfection, described in terms which recall Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. X.’ 

Perfection is reached once the soul has succeeded in becoming independent of 
matter and has proved itself capable of surviving after the material existence of 
the body has come to an end. Obviously , this state cannot be reached during 
man’s earthly life. 


§§3-5 

It turns out to be difficult for al-Farabi, as it had been for his Greek and 
Muslim predecessors, to describe the actual after-life of the disembodied souls in 
adequate language. This is not only due to the fact that he reaffirms established 
views as self-evident without realizing that they could be challenged on philoso- 
phical grounds, and had actually been challenged, by Epicureans as well as by 
Stoics. It is a difficulty felt also by those Greek thinkers who were either able to 
express their inner experiences better than al-Farabi (such as Plotinus for in- 
stance) or were endowed with an extraordinary poetical imagination (as is to be 
found in Plato’s writings). Platonists face this problem whenever they try to de- 
scribe immaterial entities or anything occurring to them in the superlunar world 
as a whole; they often solve it by employing negative terms. Thus al-Farab1 him- 
self describes the First Cause mainly in this way in Chapter 1 of this book: the 
First Cause is unknowable in its essence (it is simply one and unique) but partly 
knowable by analogy with man (as ‘mind’, as being happy and enjoying its un- 
ceasing activity) and by inference from its works (as the source of emanation). 
The immortal souls—it is not said at which place in the upper world they gather 
—‘imitate’ the First Cause, inasmuch as their activity is perpetual thought, they 
think themselves and the higher ‘spiritual’ existents incessantly and find their 
permanent and ever increasing felicity in this mode of life. Everything else can 
only be described in the way of negation—they have no locomotion, no rest, no 
volume etc.—and their condition is altogether difficult to conceive (tafahhum 
hālihā hadhiht wa-tasawwuruhd 'asir ghair ти чаа) 8 The negative description 
of their state is to be found in $3, а positive description, in part based on the 
analogy of human ‘arts’ (technai) in 884-5. 


207 [bn Abi Usaybi'a, i, p. 139,1. 18: Kitab fl Sind at al-kitéba; cf. below p. 465: calligraphy, 
arithmetic, rhetoric and lexicography as elements of the clerk’s training. 

зов Cf. 1174 023, 31: ‘Pleasure completes (teleioi) the activity (tën energeian) not as the 
corresponding inherent permanent state does (йсй hds hexis enhyparchüsa) but as an end 
which superimposes itself (epiginomenon ti telos)’; 117523: ‘it accompanies (hepetai) 
activity.’ 

909 See also al-FarabT [28] p. 82, 1. 4. For tasawwara = katanoein see Ch. 15, §12 (р. 246, 

1. 12), see above, р. 445, п. 683. 
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83 

It is worth noticing that the different quality of the various immortal souls is 
strongly emphasized. They are neither dependent on the right education nor 
moulded by the particular ‘rank’ to which they belong within the hierarchy of 
the perfect state. They are conditioned by the structure of the body with which 
they are associated and their particular ‘temperament’, and their possible varia- 
tions are infinite in number. The souls of the departed thus conserve their indivi- 
dual natures in eternal life. It seems to follow that their blessed state cannot be 
one and the same for all, but must vary according to their unchangeable different 
natures, as we learn in fact in §5. 

The word for ‘body’ used іп the first part of this section is jism, the general 
term used also in §4, whereas badan is, as usual, reserved for the animated human 
body (83, 84).8!° 


84 

Once established, the perfect state appears to be static and no longer develop- 
ing; people always belong to the same ‘rank’, one generation following the other 
in succession; it does not look as if any change is contemplated or considered 
possible. The same differences appear to exist in the upper world: the souls 
join other souls, released before, which are similar to them both in rank and in 
individual qualities. This section contains al-Farabi’s version of the beatific 
vision (Qur'an, Stra 75, v. 22). He says himself in another work®!! that he wants 
this piece of neo-Platonic thought to be understood as his own interpretation of 
the Prophet's assertion that God will always be seen by the faithful in Paradise. 
We are here, for once, in a position to be able to point to his own assessment of 
his intentions and do not need to infer them by implication and reasonably safe 
guesses. 

The actual description of this ultimate felicity is given in very abstract terms 
and nowhere really comes to life. There are for instance many “places” in the 
upper world where the souls could have been settled in different spheres—in 
Stoic thought the souls (which have, however, a material substance) are assumed 
to inhabit the Milky Way. It would have been quite conceivable for al-Fáràbi to 
make the souls join the immaterial Active Intellect, with which the most accom- 
plished minds had been connected during their earthly life,812 but nowhere does 
he say so. The total amount of niis in the higher world will constantly increase, 
since newly released immortal minds will go on joining the others and increasing 
their thoughts and joys. One cannot help feeling admiration for the grandeur of 
this profoundly optimistic world view: one is all the more surprised that al-Farabi 
did not succeed in finding a more suitable analogy for this eternal progress of 
perfection. He could think of no better metaphor than the constant improvement 
of the secretarial art throughout life! Were the ‘secretaries’, the product and 
510° For badan cf. $6. 

э! Al-Farabi [18] p. 156,1.10 = [19] p. 67,1. 6: ‘This is the life to come, in which man 
will see his Lord, without being harmed and thereby destroyed.’ For a Mu'tazilite view see 
al-Ash'ari [2] p. 216,1]. 12 f.: ‘Abd "I-Hudhayl and most of the Mu'tazilites held that we 
see God with our hearts, i.e. that we know him through our hearts’; see also ibid., p. 152, 
1. 12; Wensinck [2] p. 64. 

5!? Cf. above, p. 409. 
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representatives of а quasi-secular education in the Muslim world of his day, 
meant to be the principal readers of his book? 


$5 

A glance at 85 adds probability to this suggestion. We are told, first in general 
terms, that this blessedness of the immortal souls is not uniform but ‘graded їп 
excellence”. This difference is said to be due to the quality as well as to the quan- 
tity of their thoughts, their depth as well as their extent and diversity. It is ob- 
viously impossible to provide a convincing description of such states without 
falling back on sensual symbols of some kind. But al-Farabi would never have 
been able to attempt anything similar to Dante's Paradiso or the Platonic myths. 
His philosophical power is not matched by any artistic gifts or by any capacity 
of expressing his genuine metaphysical experience in a more than factual and pro- 
saic style. Ibn Sind is, in this respect, quite superior to him.8!3 Al-Farabi could 
hit upon no better explanation than to refer to the various human crafts and arts 
as a fitting parallel: in this way he believed he could best bring home to his 
readers the fact that there are degrees of ultimate beatitude. Everybody is ac- 
quainted with ‘better’ and ‘less valuable’ arts, and is aware that dancing and 
jurisprudence, for instance, are not of the same kind. Everyday experience 
serves to illustrate the unknown. The secretarial art provides an analogy to the 
smaller and wider range of felicity within one and the same kind: the reader is 
reminded of its constitutive parts, calligraphy, ornate prose style, linguistic 
skill and computing ability :*!* the proficiency displayed by individual secretar- 
ies in each of them varies, and not everybody masters them all. 

Al-Fárábi's conception of a graded Paradise appears to be quite in keeping 
with the commonly held Muslim view.?!5 


§§6-10 
Al-Farabi now sets out to discuss what happens to the souls of the citizens 
of the faulty states after death. He starts with the general causes of their deprava- 
tion which are, broadly speaking, common to all of them (86) and then deals 
with each of the four kinds in turn (§§7-10). 


§6 

The bad ‘habits’ (hexeis = hay dt) which the citizens of these states acquire 
are the outcome of their invariably bad actions; this way of acting ultimately 
depends on a wrongly-directed will and misguided conditioning and habitua- 
tion.?!6 Distorted education appears to rule supreme in these states. ‘Ignorant’ 
or downright wicked rulers have established it and their commands are obeyed 
without hesitation or resistance. Al-Farabi is aware (above, §3) that a man’s 
moral behaviour is conditioned by his inborn individual nature as well: hence it 
is surprising that he does not envisage, in this context, that a man may be so 
strong-minded by nature that he will insist on following the right path even in 
adverse circumstances.9! ? 
513 See e.g. Ibn Sina [8], an impressive treatise. '* E /.?, ii, pp. 1138 f. s.v. ‘ilm al-hisab. 


из E 1,7, jj, p. 448, s.v. djanna. 316 Cf. Ch.13 87 and Ch.16 82. 
817 Only philosophers appear to be exempted from this rule (811). 
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There is, again, less abstract argument in this section than analogical reason- 
ing. Reference is made to two arts, the secretarial art—in order to explain the 
cumulative effects of bad actions—and the art of medicine.?'5 Morally bad 
people can be compared to people stricken with fever, whose sense of taste has 
been impaired*!? so that they enjoy eating things which are usually not enjoy- 
able, mistaking, for instance, sweet for bitter and bitter for sweet. The corrup- 
tion of their sense of perception is parallel to the corruption of imagination and 
representation (phantasia 7 takhayyul) by which ignorant and wicked men are 
characterized; they enjoy morally bad deeds and attitudes and either feel dis- 
comfort in the presence of good or do not even imagine that it exists at all. 
Al-Fárábi compares the sick in body and the sick in soul in the same way in the 
Fusiil ([18] 837, p. 129,11. 11 ff.). This way of arguing is traditional and can be 
traced back as far as Aristotle (e.g. Eth. Eud. 1 3,1214 530,9? and especially 
Eth. Nic. III 6 (agathon)°?) and X 2 (hedone);E? Michael Ephesius [3] p. 547, 
1.14).823 

Moreover, іп the same way as some sick people deceive themselves about their 
real state of health and refuse to listen to the doctor, bad men are inaccessible 
to moral instruction, advice or direction. 


87 

The souls of the ignorant people —who were unable to grasp anything over 
and above the axioms, the próta noëta (Chapter 13 83 above)—end іп nothing- 
ness like those of brute animals, beasts of prey and vipers. Al-Farabi tacitly 
rules out not only any kind of reincarnation of these subhuman souls in animals 
(as Porphyry also had done)°24 but also any other kind of metempsychosis 
which was acceptable to most of the Platonists.825 Aristotelians like Alexander 
of Арћһгойізіаѕ,226 al-Farabi and Ibn Stna??" disapprove of any such doctrine of 
transmigration and rebirth, as held in the Islamic world by а1-Ёа21;°28 al-Farabt 
may well have attacked this view in his Refutation of al-Ràzi.9? In the present 
context he describes in some detail the gradual disintegration of the bodies of 
which the souls had been the form and entelechy until they eventually dissolve 
into the four elements.5? They аге not further reduced to prime matter.™?! 
818 Jaeger [3]; [9] iii, рр. 21 ff. 
пк Bee longer unspoiled, uncorrupted (adiaphthoros); Aristotle, Eth. Eud. VIII 2, 
1236 41. 
320 ‘For children and ill people and the insane all have views but no sane person (niin echón) 
would dispute over them." 
821 1113 226 ff.: ‘Only the good man (spüdaios) has the right judgement and the right 
imagination (phantasia).’ 
322 1173 b20 ff. 923 He especially mentions feverish and jaundiced people. 
524 Augustinus [2] x, 30; Dorrie [4] ; Dodds [2] p. 229, n. 43. 
^25 See also al-Farabi [1] p. 64,1. 13. 
*35 Alexander [1] i, p. 27,1. 17: ‘This view will be in no way different from the view of 
metempsychosis which some people hold'. 
#7 Ibn Sind [15] p. 233,11. 6 tf. 
"2° Al-Razi, i, pp. 174-6; see Kraus [7] p. 328, n. 1; (3] ii, p. 119: Ibn Rushd [3] ii, pp. 12, 
202. 
029 Cf. E [.*. ii, p. 780 s.v. Farabr. 
99? The Mu'tazilite author quoted above p. 461 says ‘dust’ instead of ‘the four elements’. 
э Cf. above, pp. 372-3. 
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Once this stage is reached, a reverse process of becoming begins. The elements 
are mixed again and new men, animals, plants and minerals are generated, in the 
same way as has been described before (Chapter 9).#3? It is slightly odd to be 
told that new human beings should be produced in this unusual manner; it not 
only contradicts the normal process of life—which has been described at some 
length in Chapter 12 (‘man produces man"),9? but it is scarcely compatible with 
al-Farábi's conviction that the world and the human species are eternal.5*4 It is, 
however, unfair to make al-Fárábi responsible for introducing this contradiction. 
It will belong to the Peripatetic tradition in which similar cases are not infre- 
quent.95 They are mostly due to Aristotle’s failure to co-ordinate different 
branches of knowledge—in this case the general theory of becoming and the 
biological discussion of generation. The dogmatically-minded later Peripatetics 
tried to smooth out discrepancies of this kind if they happened to spot them. 
But they were not always successful in fully integrating different lines of thought 
with ach other. Al-Farabf was evidently not aware of this particular contradic- 
tion. 


88 

This paragraph contains al-Farabi’s conception of hell and eternal punishment. 
Since the surviving souls of the incurably wicked are divorced from matter after 
their release —like those of the good—it does not make sense to talk of their stay 
in hell-fire or of any other kind of physical torment which they are supposed to 
suffer. The Prophet's teachings must be understood symbolically. Hell is, for 
these souls, a state of perpetual, ever-increasing and joyless misery , since they are 
irrevocably cut off from the realm of the divine and from every contact with the 
higher world. Their unhappiness is continuously increased by countless new 
arrivals. It is beyond doubt that this allegorical interpretation of hell goes back 
to a Greek tradition, as does the whole doctrine explained in this chapter.9? 
As in Plato, this punishment after death is meant to be deterrent rather than 
vindictive.9 It was the free choice of these people which made them commit 
their crimes; they cannot plead ignorance or compulsion. They have deliberately 
forsaken the good they know, and thus done irreparable damage to the rational 
part of their soul. As long as they are alive, they are not aware of what they are 
perpetrating; only when they are released from their earthly bonds and are left 
perpetually to their thoughts do they progressively realize what misery they have 
brought upon themselves. Their state of mind can be adequately illustrated from 
everyday experience: when you are stricken with grief you do not realize the 


832 Cf. above, p. 379. 

*33 Oehler, pp. 95 ff. 

*** According to him, egg has preceded hen, and hen egg, for ever. 

*35 Cf. e.g. Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 215. 

836 But Aristotle appears to be apprehensive of the view followed by al-Fárábi in this sec- 
tion. He did not accept that the elements by interacting would necessarily produce animals 
nor that animals could develop out of some kind of primeval mud. See Aristotle [10] i, 
pp. 89, 93; Balme [2] p. 10. 

337 Hades is not a place but a state of mind: Dodds [2] pp. 233 f.; Cumont, ch. 4 and 
passim. 

+38 Plato [2] pp. 380 f. 
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extent of your loss while you remain under the immediate impact of the misfor- 
tune.® It is similarly difficult to assess the permanent damage resulting from an 
illness as long as the acute disease lasts. 

It is worth noting that the rational ‘faculty is twice called the rational 
‘part’ of the soul here, as in other works of al-Farabi.™! The inconsistency can 
be observed in Aristotle himself,“? in Alexander of Арһгойіѕіаѕ,8* and through- 
out the later Peripatetic tradition.™ 


§§9-10 

The citizens of the ‘erring’ and ‘changing’ states (see also above p. 454) are 
not deemed responsible for their wrong actions, and hence, like the citizens of 
the ‘ignorant’ states, are neither rewarded nor punished in after-ife, but dis- 
appear into non-existence. In other words, al-Fárábi seems to be convinced that 
the ordinary man is born to be dependent on his superiors and is simply the 
product of the reigning political principle. Since all the historical states are 
faulty, for different reasons, all their citizens are bad as a result of their up- 
bringing. Things would be different in the perfect state: but this is, for the time 
being, nothing but a dream and a postulate of reason. 


$11 

There is, however, one exception to this very pessimistic assessment of the 
impact of politics on the moral qualities of people. One kind of man can pre- 
serve his inner freedom in adverse circumstances and under unjust laws. This ex- 
ceptional man is the citizen of the—probably non-existent—perfect state, which 
has been described at length. Al-Farabi does not state expressly whether he 
equates this independent individual with practising philosophers like himself, or 
whether he thinks of the other different ‘ranks’ within his perfect state as well. 5*5 
I think it likely that he thought of both—if he had wished to restrict himself to 
philosophers alone he would have said so unambiguously. In Chapter 17 he dis- 
tinguishes between philosophers, people who accept the philosophers' views on 
trust, and people who are guided by a right understanding of truth in symbolic 
form. They might all be capable of resisting tyranny or ignorant and wicked 
rulers.“ 

Al-Farabi also deals with the same problem in other works of his. His attitude 
is consistent, and his different statements are complementary. It is not surprising 


839 Taken from Greek popular philosophy? uo Cf. above, pp. 390, 403 ff. 

%41 Al-Farabi [5] p. 11,1. 2: ‘the part of the soul which he called reason (‘aqi)’; [27] p.154, 
1. 19: ‘the logical part’ (al-juz ' al-nafiq) by which man is man’; [28] p. 42,1. 3; [18] p. 108, 
1.13. 

942 pe an, III, 4, 429 410 ff.: ‘about the part of the soul by which the soul knows and 
thinks'. 

*43 Alexander [1] i, p. 98,1. 24: ‘the rational (logistikon) part of the soul’; p. 99,1. 15: 

‘the rational (logistike) soul’; іі, p. 108,1. 22: *. . . part and faculty (morion kai dynamis)’. 
844 See e.g. Themistius [1] p. 93,1. 32; Simplicius [2] p. 122,1. 1. 

545 Sec above, pp. 437 f. 

846 | assume that a Greek Platonist —a man like Plutarch of Chaeronea or Maximus of Tyre — 
could well have maintained a similar view, and that al-FarabI was by no means the first to 
take philosophers and their partisans together, as following one and the same way of life. 
See Russell, ch. 4 passim. 
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to realize that he is here once more using a Greek pattern ultimately derived 
from Plato and handed on and elaborated in his school. It fits his own circum- 
stances and also helps him to express his feelings on a very personal issue of his 
own. 
According to 811, the citizens of the perfect state may have to live perman- 
ently in one of the faulty states, either because their own state was conquered 
and ruined by a powerful bad king, or because they were forced to live as exiles 
in one of the faulty states. They would then be constrained to accommodate 
themselves outwardly to these adverse conditions and to perform foolish actions 
of which they disapprove. But since they are able to maintain their inner inde- 
pendence and integrity they are not led to enjoy this wrong way of life but feel 
discomfort in acting against the norm, and hence their moral character remains 
unharmed and uncorrupted.™” That al-Farabi may have seen his own position in 
Baghdad in this light is illustrated by his introduction to his Compendium Legum 
Platonis." * 

More on this issue is to be found in the K. al-Milla ( [25] p. 55,11. 17 ff), 
the Fugal ([18] 888, p. 164,1. 11) and the K. al-Siyasa ([28] p. 70,1. 7): the 
good man сап be understood as a ‘foreigner’ (gharib) in the wrong abode™? — 
gharlb here corresponds to the Greek political term xenos, the protected alien, 
the metic, who neither is nor wants to become a full citizen in the state in which 
he happens to live. Or he may, if the perfect state does not exist, appear asa 
‘foreigner’ in this world as a whole (gharib fT "I-dunya); his life will be miserable 
and death better for him than physical survival*99 —gharib (xenos) in this con- 
text being nearer to the neo-Platonic-Christian metaphorical use of the word.55! 
But should the best state materialize somewhere in his lifetime the good man 
would be obliged to leave his present abode, to emigrate, and to settle where he 
really belongs55?. as the early Muslims had been obliged to leave Mekka for 
Medina 99? It is explained in different ways why philosophically-minded men 
happen to live where they do not really belong. It is either due to force majeur 
that they are scattered in different places, or to the fact that the perfect state 
does not exist.55* 

Thus the philosopher who resides in an ‘ignorant’ state will be well advised 
to keep aloof, although this will prevent him from reaching the ultimate perfec- 
tion in a perfect society. He will live as a protected alien, in a state of enforced, 
though serene, resignation. If he learns that the Platonic Republic has been 
established in some part of the world, he will join it and leave the unsatisfactory 


*^' In coming across these lines of al-Farabi, a Muslim reader must have felt reminded of 
taqiyya, the right to conceal one’s religion, by word and deed, in time of danger (E./.' s.v.). 
It is allowed by the Bagrite Mu ‘tazilite Abū 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (Tritton [3] p. 88; Gardet 
[4] pp. 372 ff.). 

*** Al-Farabi [14] p. 4 (p. 3 in transl.). м” (28] p. 80,1.9. 

850 [18] p. 164,1. 11 = [19] р.95,1. 12; [15] 825. 

551 Lampe, s.vv. xeniteia, xeniteud, xenos. Ho eklektos hós xenos politeuetai (Clement of 
Alexandria). 

552 Al-Farabl [25] p. 56,1. 5; [18] p. 164,1. 9 = [19] p. 95,1. 10. 

вз Ез sv, Hidjra (W. M. Watt); Wensinck [1] p. 98; Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima II, 4 ([2] 
i, pp. 255 ff.). Some of the Kharijites advised true believers (i.e. the Kharijites) to leave the 
‘house of disbelief’ (i.e. non-Khariji territory) for the ‘house of belief’; Gardet [4] р. 373. 
ss See al-Farab! [28] p. 80. 
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conditions in which he lives at present. 

It is not difficult to show that these are again ideas which al-Farabi dis- 
covered in the ancient tradition which he studied with approval and which he 
found suitable to illustrate his own situation. This applies, I believe, even to the 
topic of 'emigration'. It would scarcely have been advocated by Plato himself, 
but it would have been valid for any politically-minded philosopher who lived 
in one of the Hellenistic kingdoms or in the Roman Empire. There is some 
suggestive evidence of it in a curious document. When Justinian closed down the 
Platonic Academy in Athens in A.D. 529, seven of the philosophers affected by 
this decree decided to leave the unfriendly Christian Roman Empire and to 
settle down at the court of the Sasanian Persian King;555 they had been informed, 
according to the report of the sixth-century historian Agathias, that Khusraw 
Anüsharwin was a philosopher-king in the Platonic manner (hopoion enai ho 
Platónos bületei logos).55 So they went, prompted as it were by the recommen- 
dation to be found in the tradition of their school, which seemed so surprisingly 
to have turned from a bookish commonplace into real life. I think it highly un- 
likely that they should have taken such a momentous decision on the spur of 
the moment, without being prepared for it in this way. Any “political” pagan 
Platonist in Justinian's days must have seen an invitation of this kind as an un- 
expected fulfilment of long-cherished utopian hopes.55? 

The Platonic ‘text’ on which al-Farabi ultimately ‘depends’ is a well known 
passage in the sixth book of Plato's Republic (496°), which is alluded to in 
al-Farabi's Falsafat Aflajin ([15] 8824-25) and faithfully reproduced in Ibn 
Rushd's Commentary ([13] H 4,7).°* It was probably referred to often by com- 
mentators and frequently quoted. It runs as follows: “Опе who has weighed all 
this keeps quiet and goes his own way, like the traveller who takes shelter under 
a wall from a driving storm of dust and hail; and seeing lawlessness spreading on 
all sides, is content if he can keep his hands clean while his life lasts, and when 
the end comes take his departure, with good hopes, in serenity and peace” (tr. 
Cornford). To be sure, this was only second best for Plato when he wrote the 
Republic, but he and many of his future followers had to take this line of tragic 
resignation and thus surrender to the realities of actual political life. 

It is interesting to turn from this passionate statement of Plato's to a routine 
quotation of the same passage by Themistius, in a kind of philosophical sermon 
delivered before the emperor Valens in A.D. 368 (Orationes VIII 104). It has by 
then become a convenient cliché, suitable for use in explaining why a professor 
of philosophy should tactfully refrain from offering his advice if it is not wanted. 
It can even be misused as an excuse for the lack of courage civile which is so 
characteristic of many of these later philosophers. But if the autocrat (/to tes 
*55 The Syrian Damascius, the Cilician Simplicius, the Phrygian Eulabius, the Lydian Priscia- 
nus, Hermes and Diogenes from Phoenicia and Isidorus from Gaza all being representatives 
of pagan Greek civilization. They all happened to be non-Athenians. 

555 Agathias, р. 231;see also Cameron [1] рр. 281 ff. 

85? | am aware that there were other reasons for giving an affirmative answer to the Persian 
invitation, which are also reported by Agathias. 

555 There is no reason to suppose a polemical reference to Ibn Bajja in the Ibn Rushd pass- 
age, as E. Rosenthal (Ibn Rushd [13] p. 273) is inclined to believe. On Ibn Bajja’s view, that 


the philosopher should live an isolated life within the city, I agree with Pines [8] p. 123, 
n. 9. My arguments arc intended to strengthen his view. 
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poleos prohestékds) condescends to summon the philosopher and to ask for his 
advice (apaitei tén parrésian) it is his duty (opheiléma anankaion) to comply with 
the request. Any one who then refuses to act will be condemned as being unfaith- 
ful to Plato and unfaithful to philosophy itself. It is not unlikely that the Plato 
passage reached al-Farabi in a dehydrated context of this kind, and that he was 
able to breathe new live into it. 

It is not superfluous to say a word here on the autonomy of the philosopher’s 
life as expressed by the term xenos, meaning that he is safe when he lives like a 
metic in his own state or as an exile in a foreign state—since al-Farabi used this 
term for his own condition as well. Once it had proved impossible in the ancient 
world to identify the ends of the state and the individual in the Platonic way, 
the metic’s life seemed the only honest way out of the impasse, but it was seri- 
ously envisaged only in the case of the philosopher. It was assumed that he could 
preserve his inner freedom only by disengaging himself deliberately from a des- 
potic state. Aristotle is the first to state this dilemma in these terms, at the be- 
ginning of his sketch of the ideal state (Politics VII 2, 1324 213): Man will have 
to consider which way is more worth living (poteros hairetoteros bios), whether 
to take an active share in the life of the city-state (sympoliteuesthai kai 
koinGnein poleos) or to live as a metic (metoikos, xenos) in complete detach- 
ment from the body politic. This second life is considered by some to be the 
only true philosophical life, and it can only be achieved in the case of the ex- 
clusively contemplative philosopher.9? This latter view was widely accepted by 
later thinkers; since no philosophically-adjusted state was anywhere in existence, 
the philosophers had to choose to live as protected aliens. Cicero (Tusc. V 37, 
107) and Plutarch (De exilio, ch. XIV), probably both referring to the same evi- 
dence, name a great number of such philosophers with emphatic approval, 
Platonists, Aristotelians and Stoics, Posidonius being the last mentioned. 
Plutarch insists that the same conditions prevail in his own days and uses the 
term ‘alien’ (xenos) explicitly: the philosophers prefer this way of life, they are 
not compelled to choose it: ‘So too at present those men who are of most ap- 
proved and surpassing merit (hoi dokimótatoi kai kratistoi) live abroad (epi 
xenés), not forced to depart, but departing of themselves, and not put to flight, 
but themselves fleeing the cares, distractions and press of business that are the 
product of their native lands.*861 

It is necessary to be aware of this background if one wishes to understand 
al-Farabi’s attitude to the political reality of Islamic life. 


Chapter 17 


These parables (amthal) we coined for the people but only those who know 

do understand them. (Qur’an, Siira 29, v. 42). 

Chapter 17 is, in the main, concerned with two subjects. Firstly, the main 
results of the survey undertaken in the Ard’ are summed up and their relative 
*% Bernays [1] i, pp. 165 ff.; Jaeger [2] pp. 390 ff., 426 ff. 

55? Cicero alone gives a long list of Platonists—Xenocrates, Crantor, Archesilaus, Lacydes, 


Carneades, Clitomachus, Philo, Antiochus; Plutarch gives a fuller list of Peripatetics. 
**! Plutarch, (2] VII (transl. de Lacy-Einarson). 
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importance stressed: some topics are considered worth mentioning in this brief 
recapitulation and others are passed over ( 81). Second, at this stage of the book 
some statement about Islam and philosophy is called for. 

Al-Farabi provides the latter in accordance with those Greeks who assigned 
unconditional primacy to the findings of human reason. It is well known that 
Greek philosophers had from the very beginning been aware of the need to de- 
fine the relation between philosophy and the established Greek religious tradition, 
and that Platonists and Aristotelians, Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics had not failed 
to put forward their special answers in due course. The discussion increased in 
urgency and depth when new foreign religions became known to the Greeks, no 
longer through ethnographical research alone (as had happened continuously since 
the time of Herodotus) but through actual everyday contact and experience: not 
only the religion of the Romans (who themselves became thoroughly hellenized) 
but the various Asiatic and Egyptian religions which successfully penetrated the 
ancient world, in the ‘Hellenistic’ centuries and the earlier days of the Roman 
Empire. A new phase in this discussion was opened up when Judaism, Maniche- 
ism and, above all, Christianity , became increasingly influential. This new chal- 
lenge was also taken up by the various philosophical schools and, in addition, the 
neo-Platonists in particular attempted a new interpretation of the pagan Greek 
gods—after all, neo-Platonism is in many ways a re-interpretation of Platonism in 
a religious mood. 

Discussion of the relation between philosophy and religion in general thus 
eventually became an established topic in the philosophical schools; its results 
reached al-Farabi together with the other tenets of Greek natural theology, 
philosophical physiology, psychology, ethics and politics. He used them in new 
circumstances, which no Greek philosopher could ever have foreseen: he starts 
from Islam, tries to rationalize it in the Greek way, takes other religions into 
account without naming them—he may have thought of Christians, Manicheans, 
Jews, Zoroastrians, Ніпӣиѕ,862 Buddhists,59? and, after all, pagan Greeks®* —and 
deals with various objections to religion, based either on misconceptions result- 
ing from ignorance, or on scepticism altogether (882-6). As can be shown, his 
way of arguing does not differ from the attitude he takes up throughout the 
book: he follows very closely his Greek predecessors, whom he accepts as the 
undisputed champions of rational thought. But he is, at the same time, fully 
aware of the Islamic discussions of his own day; this throws a new light on these 
slightly fossilized Greek school topics and fills them with a different life without 
changing their traditional form. 


§1 

Al-Farabi starts by picking up a statement made in Chapter 16 82, that there 
are certain results of philosophical research of which all the citizens of the per- 
fect state must be aware. He explains in Chapter 17 §2 that they will acquire 
this knowledge in various ways, since only a minority of them will be capable of 
862 See al-Birüni [1] ch. 11; R. Walzer [14] pp. 172 f. Al-Farabi would have agreed with 
al-Birüni. 
*9? See e.g. the Kitdb Balawhar wa-Būdhāsaf; Lang, pp. 30 ff.; Stern [13]; Gimaret [1] 
pp. 273-316; [2]. 
64 R. Walzer [14] p. 167, n. 3; al-Fárábl [14] passim. 
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independent exact reasoning. Possible objections to the inferior representations 
of truth described in 82 are discussed in the remaining sections of the chapter, 
and the reader is shown how they can be overcome. 

There аге —as the copyist of the manuscript Y observed—eight main topics 
to be emphasized in this context. (1) The First Cause and its ‘qualities’ (sifar)8%5 
which have been explained in Chapters 1 and 2 of the present work. (2) The im- 
material existents (chdrista, ahyla), i.e. the astral intellects, their actions and 
qualities, down to the ‘Active Intellect’ which is explicitly mentioned (Chapters 
3,13 and 15).8% (3) The celestial “substances” and their qualities (Chapters 3, 

6 and 7). (4) The natural sublunar bodies and their coming to be and passing 
away (Chapters 4, 5, 7, 9). He emphasizes that this world of becoming is de- 
signed to be perfect (ihkām, pp. 42,1. 9; 276, 1. 15; itqan, p. 276,1. 15). It is 
governed by providence ( naya) and justice ( adl, cf. above Chapter 9 82, p. 146, 
Il. 12-18; 86; p. 158,1. 2) and wisdom. No neglect, deficiency or injustice what- 
soever is to be found in it (cf. p. 42,11. 10 f.; al-Farabi [21] p. 101,11. 4 ff. = 

3rd edn., 122,1. 16). 

The divine providence is not mentioned elsewhere in this work. Al-Farabi 
talks about it at some length in $82 of the Fusül, using, as so often in this work, 
religious expressions instead of the more general philosophical terms ([18] 

p. 160,1. 7): fi ‘indyat al-rabb fi khalqih. A special kind of providence is as- 
signed to the Active Intellect ([28] p. 32,1. 6): it takes care of man and leads 
him toward the highest felicity 55" It is worth recalling that divine providence is 
no philosophical problem in Aristotle's thought; he did not conceive of an over- 
all providential control ог plan.565 [t only became important in Hellenistic times, 
particularly with the Stoics, and was henceforth also accepted as an essential 
issue by Peripatetics such as Alexander of Aphrodisias, who frequently refers to 
it in his extant Greek treatises.59? He had reached the conclusion that Aristotle, 
too, had his own particular view on divine providence 5? His otherwise lost 
monograph Peri pronoias exists in Arabic translation, still unpublished.5? 
Providence became a subject of discussion in the Platonic Academy as well; it 
certainly bulks large in Plotinus and later neo-Platonism, but Platonists had 
taken it up already at a much earlier date presumably in Cicero's days.°” 


*55 A]-Farábi [21] p. 100, 1. 13 (=3rd edn., 122,1. 8). See also the anonymous Summary of 
the present work (p. 38,1. 6). But these two passages make sense only for a follower of a 
particular milla (cf. below 8 2), and their content cannot be considered as universally valid. 
*** Any reference to the Islamic counterparts of these existents is again deliberately avoided. 
%7 ‘The function (fiT) of the Active Intellect is to provide the rational animal (аЇ-їлдуа 
bil-hayawan al-nà[iq) . . . with the attainment of ultimate felicity.’ 
*** Balme [2] passim; Aristotle [10] pp. 93-100. 

*** See, e.g., [1] ii, Quaestiones 125; I1 21; De fato, passim. Ibn Rushd [9] pp. 142-5, 241, 268; 
[3! ii, p. 82, [1] рр. 1607,11. 8 f., 1715,1. 8. 

? (1] ii, Quaest. П 21, p. 65, 19. 

87 Kraus [3] ii, pp. 180 n. 1, 324 f.; also F. Rosenthal [6] p. 17. [An edition has been 
published by H.-J. Ruland (Saarbrücken 1976). G.E.] 
*" Proclus [2] pp. 263 ff.; Theiler [5] p. 50, п. 1. Johannes Philoponus, the 6th-century 
philosopher, for instance, mentions pronoia very frequently (though not as frequently as 
Proclus); cf., e.g., [n An. pr., p. 38,1. 17; In Phys., pp. 312,1. 28, 332, 1. 30; /n De gen. an., 
p. 6,1. 23; [n De gen. et corr., p. 118,1. 3;/n De an., pp. 17,1. 29; 86,1. 30; 527,1. 31 
(Stephanus). Cf. Proclus, fn Tim, І, p. 415,1. 27. 
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Al-Farabi’s insistence on justice and providence at this juncture must be taken 
in conjunction with Chapter 18, where wrong views on justice and divine order, 
such as the existence of permanent war in nature and in the world of man, are 
indicted and utilitarian views of justice which make a mockery of true philo- 
sophy are reported as faulty, and implicitly rejected with indignation. 

Man (5) has been described in Chapters 10-14. The importance of the Active 
Intellect is stressed again: it corresponds, after all, to the angel of revelation in 
Islam. (6) The description of the first ruler in Chapter 15 §§4-12 is taken up 
again and the philosophical explanation of wahy, ‘revelation’ (§10), is men- 
tioned especially. It is, indeed, a very fundamental issue, since it contains al- 
Farabi’s philosophical explanation of Islam (and indicates the Imami link). 

(7) The ‘second ruler’ of Chapter 15 813 is particularly mentioned. Is this 
another hint that al-Fárábi was not thinking of his perfect state as an impossible 
utopian dream but as a serious proposal for political reform and that he was 
constantly aware of the Imámi application? (8) Recapitulating Chapter 16, on 
the ultimate fate of the citizen of perfect and imperfect city-states and nations— 
nations not having been explicitly mentioned in Chapter 16. 


82 

This knowledge can be attained in two ways: it can be impressed on the 
minds of people?? as it is, or may be impressed on them by symbols which re- 
present it (cf. above, Chapter 14). The first is reserved for the philosophers? 
who acquire it through strict demonstration??5 and the exercise of their own in- 
sight.°” There is, however, yet a third group: the loyal followers of the philoso- 
phers (84, al-muqallidün li'l-hukamá") who are tied to them with the same un- 
questioning acceptance as those who comply with the commandments of 
Scripture, who follow them, give them their assent and have trust in them. The 
term ‘assent’ (tasdiq)—rendering the originally Stoic term synkatathesis?"— 
occurs also in Tahsil al-sa'áda where al-Farabi, agreeing with Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ De anima ({1] i, pp. 67, 72 f.), distinguishes two kinds of ‘assent’, 
one to knowledge obtained through rigid demonstration (al-Farabi [30] p. 40, 
1. 8), and the other to the inferior product of the faculty of representation, 
phantasia (ibid., pp. 40, 1. 10; 44, 1. 3). This ‘assent’ given by the followers of the 
philosophers appears to be uncritical and based on trust (thiqa = pistis) alone. Is 
the assent given by the loyal followers of the philosophers identical with the 
‘assent’ without examination, the anexetastos synkatathesis, for which Porphyry 
blamed the Christians?®” The later Greek philosophical schools were well known 
for the faithful adherence of their members to the founders of their philosophi- 
cal creed. Pythagoras’ pupils are supposed to have been divided into two groups 
which may be compared to al-Farabi’s division, the mathématikoi, i.e. potential 
philosophers, and aküsmatikoi, disciples who listen and follow uncritically—as 
*? Cf. above, Ch. 13 81. 
575 Al-hukama’: see Ch. 15 810, Ch. 17 $4. 
"5 Burhan = apodeixis: see Ch. 2 $1; al-FarabT [30] рр. 40,11.6, 8, 18:41,1. 11;44, 1. 3; (18] 
889, p. 165,1. 2; 831, р. 125, 1. 13: [21] p. 99,1. 15 = 3rd edn., 121,1. 4). 
£76 See 1. 12; al-FarabT [30] p. 39,1. 17: bastra yaqiniyya. 
*?? e.g. Wolfson [3] pp. 112 ff.; Ibn Rushd [3] ii, p. 1; Gardet [4] pp. 361 ff.; van Ess [1] 
рр. 95 ff., index s.v.; s.v.; Smith, pp. 6 ff. 
578 See Eusebius, i; R. Walzer [11] p. 54 and passim. 
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we learn from, among other authorities, Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras°?° which 
was known to the Arabs.59? Al-Farabi obviously aimed at educating within the 
Islamic world a wider philosophical public of this kind—as it had existed in the 
Hellenistic and early Roman centuries of classical antiquity—and above all, we 
may suppose, the ‘secretaries’ (kurtdb) and those who belonged to their class.9*! 

The rest of mankind, i.e. most people, obtain truth exclusively in symbolic 
representation, which is the outcome of the efforts of poets and prophets; it is 
the symbolikos tes didaskalias tropos***, the symboliké didaskalia*®*, or, more 
similar to al-Farabi’s wording, he dia symbolon ta theia aphermeneuüsa mimé- 
tiké.** This kind of allegorical interpretation is definitely meant to be inferior 
to philosophy. Philosophy is not seen as a preparation for theology, a mere 
introduction to the higher world of religion. The non-philosophers are by their 
very nature (bi 7-tab‘; but Siydsa [28] p. 85,1. 12: bi T-fifra!) unable to rise to 
the level of free and independent thought, and no education can change their in- 
born condition. 

Al-Firàbi illustrates this difference between philosophy and religion by one 
of the eight topics listed at the beginning of the present chapter, the supreme 
felicity of man, but he obviously has in mind the sum total of his philosophical 
convictions, without exception. All the city states and nations,555 he says, are 
aiming at obtaining one and the same felicity, which the philosophers know, 
whereas the others apprehend it in different symbolic ways. These symbolic 
representations are the basis of various religious traditions, which have set them- 
selves up as independent political entities which can be called 'religious congrega- 
tions'. The term used here for 'religion' in this sense is milla, a word which has 
no real equivalent in Greek or in any modern Western language. The Greeks can 
use *myth'—i.e. ‘tales about the gods'—instead, or can characterize it by differ- 
ent deities which are worshipped. They like to talk of a tripartite theology, 
mythical, political and natural," but they have no comprehensive term tor the 
religious community (milla or umma) as such.®87 But there exists, in reality, only 


в Porphyrius [1] 837; see also Fritz; Burkert [2] passim. *#%° Е. Rosenthal [3] pp. 43 ff. 
5°! See pp. 464-5 above. *'? Johannes Phil. [1] p. 488,1. 22. 

**? Ibid., p. 533,1. 21. 

554 Proclus [5] i, p. 198,1. 14; also ibid., p. 73,1. 16: ‘as Plato himself often teaches things 
divine through similes (dia eikoton) in a mystical way (mystikds)’. See also Chadwick, р. 93 
and passim. 

355 АЈ-Еагаы [28] p. 85, ll. 17 ff. He uses the term /à'ifa and not ‘city state’ below, Ch. 18 
88; see p. 486, n. 954 below. 

*^* Pohlenz [2] i, pp. 198, 267; ii, pp. 100, 137 f.; Plutarchus, Amatorius 18, 763b-6; 
Reinhardt [3] col. 810; Jaeger [11] pp. 2 ff. 

557 The term milla which al-Farab! employs here and in Ch. 18 81 and Ch. 19 87 can, fol- 
lowing the Qur'àn, be applied to the followers of pagan religions as well as to Jews, Christ- 
ians, and to those who adhere to the true religion of the Fathers and Islam; see E./.' s.v.; 
Nallino, iv, pp. 198 f. It is not a frequent word. A more elaborate discussion of milla may be 
found in al-Farab! [30] p. 40, ll. 5 ff. (read milla for malaka in ll. 5, 13, 15) and in [25], 
esp. p. 43, 1. 3, where a definition is given. In al-Farabi [21] p. 108,1. 1 (= 3rd ed., 131, 

1. 11) occurs the unusual (presumably Fardbian) term wadi' al-milla, ‘founder of a religion’ 
(see also pp. 110, 1. 16; 111,1. 2): different milal are discussed on p. 108, 11. 11 ff. (132, 1. 7) 
and throughout the very critical discussion of the Kalàm (see Gardet [9] pp. 104 ff., and 
below, p. 481). See also al-FárabT [28] p. 86, ll. 1 f. (discussing milla); ‘since it is difficult 
for the common man to grasp these things as they really are (‘alā md hiya 'alayhi min al- 
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one felicity as there is only one God and one truth, and philosophy alone pro- 
vides the key to this knowledge. The same applies to such topics as the relation 
between thought and speech or between the First Cause and the various popular 
gods who are worshipped in different religions. 

It is scarcely surprising to learn that the roots of this view are again to be 
found in Greece: it is of Stoic origin and the philosophers of the Porch were 
fully aware of the essentials of al-Farabi’s problem. Let us examine briefly a few 
later Greek discussions, taken at random, which may help to illustrate this gen- 
eral statement. First a few lines on speech and thought from the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum (XII 13): ‘Reason (logos) and speech (phone) are very different. Reason is 
common to all men, but speech differs from nation to nation (kata ethnos). But 
humanity is none the less one (heis de ho anthropos), and in the same way 
reason is one, but is translated (methermeneuetai) into different languages, and 
one discovers that it is the same (Ло autos heurisketai) in Egypt and Persia and 
Greece.'**5 Different languages are the result of convention (thesei)*9? and can 
be defined as symbols in the same way as religious customs, rituals and beliefs— 
and hence differ from nation to nation. Speech is a symbolic expression of the 
mental discourse which takes place in us even when we are outwardly silent®°— 
it is supposed to be the same for men of various nations, but languages reproduce 
it in different ways. It is well known that Aristotle had already considered this 
relation between thought and speech —without stressing the difference of lan- 
guages—and that the later Peripatetics had developed his ideas.?! Al-Farabi was 
quite aware of the results of the ancient discussion and accepted them іп full.8%2 
He finds no difficulty in comparing the origin of languages and the origin of 
religions, laws and customs, and goes so far as to identify the lawgiver (norno- 
thetës: wadi' al-ndmiis) and the ‘giver of language’, the onomatothetes. 89° 

It is understood, however, that not all the languages are equally suitable for 
expressing this universal truth. Both the Greeks and the Arabs were convinced 
that their languages were the best to render abstract philosophical thought into 
speech, whereas the Christians within the Muslim Empire give this superior 
position to Syriac.8% 
mawjüd) he seeks to learn them in other ways’; [27] p. 98, 1. 18: fi 'l-milal kulliha, ‘in all 
the religions’; also 1. 21 (in a very interesting polemic against fatalism and determinism). 

See also al-Shahrastani [1] passim. 

888 It is well known that Hermetic treatises existed in Arabic translations. 

58 Cf. also, e.g., Porphyry, De abstinentia 111 2-3: There is one reason common to all 

human beings, but Indians, Greeks, Scythians, Thracians, Syrians, Persians express their 

inner thoughts in totally different languages and are unable to understand each other.” On 
the different alphabets used, see below, n. 892; Maximus of Tyre, ii; and Kraus [3] ii, pp. 245 ff. 
899 Cf. the Stoic terms logos endiathetos and logos prophorikos, ‘inner thought’ and ‘thought 
expressed in speech’ (Pohlenz [2] i, p. 39, index s.v.), which were accepted by later philo- 
sophers as well and were known to Muslim philosophers and theologians (e.g. al-Baqillani 

[2] pp. 250 ff.; [1] pp. 106 ff.; Bouman, pp. 78 ff.). 

891 Kneale, рр. 194 ff., and e.g. Porphyrius [3] pp. 57,1. 6; 101, 1. 26; Aristotle, De sensu 1, 
437412: ‘Speech (logos) is composed of words each of which is a symbol (tón de onomatón 
hekaston symbolon estin)’; Alexander [6] p. 13,1. 4 ff. 

*9? See al-Farabi [27] p. 27, ll. 5-10, 18 ff.; Kraus [3] ii, ch. 5, $4, passim; р. 251, n. 2. 

*? Cf. Ammonius, p. 35,1. 16; al-Farabi [27] p. 27,1. 13; Augustinus [6] 102, 10; Chad- 
wick, p. 137. 

® Kraus [3] pp. 251; 252, n. 2. On the Greeks see e.g. Ammonius, p. 36,1. 7: ‘It is clear 
that the Greeks are more successful (katorthüsi mallon) than the Egyptians’. 
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The various religious groups differ just as languages vary, although they ай 
reproduce, in symbolic form, one and the same metaphysical truth which is 
well known to philosophers and teachers of natural theology all over the world— 
wherever it may have first sprung into existence. This idea was worked out espe- 
cially by Stoic thinkers and was accepted, though not without variations, by 
most of the later Greek philosophers. It is well known, for instance, from that 
Stoic demonstration of the existence of God which is based on the consensus of 
all the nations: they all pray and offer sacrifices and build temples (zemenë 
theón) since they all agree that divine beings exist (einai ti thejon), although 
they describe the godhead in different terms and disagree about its nature (më 
tén autén echontes peri tés physeós auta prolépsin).**> Three passages taken more 
or less at random from late Greek authors may illustrate the specific turn which 
this idea takes in al-Farabi’s mind. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 67 (377F), em- 
phasizes the difference in quality by which the different religious symbolic repre- 
sentations of truth are characterized: 
In the same way as sun and moon and heaven and earth and sea are common to 
all, but called differently by different people, so, although one divine mind 
orders the universe and one providence governs it (henos logit tii tauta kosmün- 
tos kai mias pronoias epitropeuiisés) (cf. above p. 473], there are different hon- 
ours and different names (prosegoriai) according to law and custom, and men 
use religious symbols (symbolois chróntai kathiero menois) that are sometimes 
value and sometimes more distinct, showing the mind the way towards the 
divine (epi ta theia ten noésin hodegüntes). 
The same attitude appears, for instance, at the end of the second century in 
Celsus’ attack against the Christians:** the Christians have no right to claim а 
unique position for their god. ‘The goatherds and shepherds thought that there 
was one god called the Most High, or Adonai, or the Heavenly One, or Sabaoth, 
or however they like to call this world.'9?? ‘Not even their doctrine of heaven is 
their own but, to omit all other instances, was also held long ago by the Persians, 
as Herodotus shows in one place (I 131) . . . I think, therefore, that it makes no 
difference whether we call Zeus the most High or Zen or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or 
Amoun like the Egyptians, or Papaeus like the Scythians.*898 

The same ideas occur, in a slightly different context, in the well-known second 
speech of Maximus of Туге.®% It deals mainly with one kind of symbola, with 
images which are worshipped—a topic which has no actual importance for a 
Muslim, whereas it has been a real problem for Christians at different times. 
Maximus of Tyre's sermon reveals more clearly than the passages referred to pre- 
viously how far-reaching the Greek philosophers’ interests in all conceivable 


s Cf. Sextus [2] ix, 61. 

s% Cf. Chadwick, pp. 132 f. 

39° Origines [1] I 24. I quote Chadwick's translation (Origines [2] p. 23). 

*9! Origines [1] V 41 (= [2] pp. 296 f.). Cf. I 14 ([2] pp. 16 f.): ‘Thinking that between 
many of the nations there is an affinity in that they hold the same doctrine, Celsus names 
all the nations which he supposes to have held this doctrine originally.’ ‘Hear Celsus’ words: 
“There is an ancient doctrine which has existed from the beginning, which has always been 
maintained by the wisest nations and cities and wise men.” And Celsus would not speak of 
the Jews as being “а very wise nation” on a par with “Egyptians, Assyrians, Indians, Persians, 
Odrysians, Samothracians and Eleusinians.” ' Cf. Chadwick, p. 134, n. 66. 

*9* Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf [3] i (2), рр. 338 ff.; Murray. 
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forms of religious worship and ritual are 99 in addition, specific non-Hellenic 
religious practices are severely criticized.” This critical attitude to different 
religions is apparent in al-Farabi as well—in this as in the following paragraph— 
but although it is stressed with some vigour, al-Farabi refrains from indicating 
any particular religion and is satisfied to discuss his view in abstract terms only. 
The very animated discussion of these questions in late antiquity can, obvi- 
ously, be mentioned here only in so far as it serves to make al-F4rabi’s own in- 
tentions clearer and to indicate any precise links with particular trends in late 
Greek thought. The allegorization of myths as a symbol of rationally demonstr- 
able truth had eventually become very common.”” It was used with vigour by 
the neo-Platonic defenders of the pagan Greek tradition. The traditional Greek 
gods are, without exception, now to be understood as symbols of a higher spiri- 
tual reality —as we learn, for instance, from the many extant writings of Proclus 
or from the numerous fragments of Porphyry’s book On Images.” A. D. Nock's 
masterly edition of Sallustius is still indispensable for an adequate understanding 
of this topic. Christians” and Manicheans?95 had been allegorizing in the same 
way —though with a different purpose—long before the Muslims appeared on the 
scene. One of the most difficult questions of this kind, with which thinkers like 
al-Farabf found themselves confronted, was the eternity of the world, which the 
neo-Platonists upheld, and its incompatibility with the creation of the world 
from nothing, in which the orthodox followers of Scripture firmly believed. The 
allegorical interpretation of Plato’s Timaeus—starting with Xenocrates?9$ in the 
Old Academy and to be found in Simplicius, for instance -shows how one could 
find a way out of this impasse. Plato, in his myth, Simplicius says, and others 
after him, describe the First Cause's priority in rank in terms of a sequence in 
time and thus make the timeless structure of the world understandable and 
acceptable to the philosophically untrained, by translating it into the easier 
language of narration (tén kat’ asian taxin dia їй proterü kai tū hysterü tes 
geneseós endeiknymenoi).?" In the same way al-Farabi will have been able to 
reconcile his heretical view with the Qur’anic cosmogony (and if he wished, 
other non-Islamic cosmogonic myths as well). Myths as a whole exist for the 
sake of conveying truth to the non-philosopher (pros to peisai tüs pollüs), and 
900 He refers, within his own religion, to the different ways in which seafarers, herdsmen, 
farmers and others worship. Among the nations surveyed are Spartans, Athenians, Thessal- 
ians, Aetolians, Egyptians, Persians, Scythians, Massagetans, Celts, Paeonians, Arabs (‘they 
worship, but whom I do not know; but I saw the image (agalma): it was a cubic stone'— 
this is apparently the earliest mention of the Ka'ba in Mecca), Paphians, Lycians, Cappado- 
cians. 
901 As for instance, the Persians (‘a most stupid race’, genos anoétotaton) and the Egyptians 
(Talso blame the Egyptian way [nomos | `). 
902 See e.g. Proclus [7] i, p. 30,1. 14: ‘The myths reveal reality through symbols (ta prag- 
mata dia ton symbolon endeiknyntai)." 
°° Bidez, pp. 1 ff.. 143 ff. For symbola in particular, see pp. 7, 1. 10; 8, 1. 13; 9,11. 10, 
15; 10, Il. 7-9; 11, I. 7, 15: 12, 1. 7; 13, 1. 7, 10; 14, 11. 4, 17; 15, Il. 7, 10, 11; 16,1. 14; 
17,1. 2; 18, ll. 7, 8; 21,1. 6; 22, 1. 4; Egyptians, pp. 19 f., 22. 
9% See e.g. Chadwick, pp. 74 ff. 
*"* Alexander Lycop., p. 16,1. 16: ‘Homer introduces Zeus in the /liad as enjoying the war 
of the gods against each other, indicating. as though in a riddle, that the universe consists 
of dissimilar entities . . . (ainittomenos to ex anhomoion ton kosmon synkeisthai)." 
°° A. Heinze, fr. 54, pp. 179 f.; Simplicius [3] p. 303,1. 34. 
99°? Simplicius [3] pp. 296, Il. 9-12; 506, Il. 20-4. 
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the various religions fulfil this task in their peculiar ways.”8 

By good fortune, we can, in addition to the parallels mentioned, point to 
some particular symbolic expressions which al-Fárábi must have taken over 
directly from the Greek tradition which he continues. In Tahsil а/-ѕа даа, he 
says more about symbols ([30] p. 41, ll. 3 ff; cf. also above, р. 474 n. 875). 
The Greeks, he says, mentioning Plato’s Timaeus, were used to ‘imitate’ or 
represent’ intelligibles analogically by referring to appropriate sensibles; they 
described, for instance, abstract *matter' by referring to darkness, water or air, 
and privation equally by analogy to darkness. It is a neo-Platonic commonplace 
to equate ‘matter’ and ‘darkness’; see e.g. Plotinus, Enn. II 4, 5,1. 6: ‘The 
depth (bathos) of everything is the matter (hylë), therefore matter is all dark- 
ness as the light is the reason (logos) and the nüs is logos’, Proclus, In Tim. 
([7] i, p. 386, 1. 12—with an ‘Orphic’ quotation): ‘Matter would be called in- 
creasing continuous darkness, since it is endowed with a shapeless nature (anei- 
deon lachüsa tén physiny . Dark matter occurs very frequently in the works of 
Proclus and other neo-Platonists.9? For the analogy between water and matter 
one may refer to the image of the ‘troubled sea of matter’, the klydón, men- 
tioned, for instance, by Porphyry ([1] p. 80,1. 1);!? he seems to have borrowed 
this image from Numenius.?!! ‘Darkness’ for ‘privation’ recurs, for instance, in 
Asclepius, p. 246, 1. 17: ‘Light and darkness: light refers to the form, privation to 
matter’, see also р. 246, 1. 22.912 

Al-Faribi applied this way of looking at established religions to the circum- 
stances of his own day. It is sufficient to recall here how he interpreted key 
Islamic words as symbols for universally valid philosophical terms: ‘Allah’ for 
the First Cause; the ‘Spirit of Holiness’, the ‘Trustworthy Spirit’ and the ‘Angel 
of Revelation’ for the Active Intellect; Imam, wahy and nubuwwa as religious 
terms for general philosophical concepts. Or one may think, in this context, of 
his treatment of afterlife, of reward and punishment in the world to come, of 
creation and providence and justice.*! It is tempting to speculate whether he 
had any Christian predecessor in this attitude. The well-known letter of the neo- 
Platonic bishop Synesius of Cyrene to his brother comes to mind ?!% but this 
908 See Alexander [7] pp. 709, 1. 38-710, 1. 4, commenting on Lambda 8, 1074 b3; Alex- 
ander, ibid., p. 710, Il. 18 ff.: ‘For the same reason the Egyptian philosophers (hoi ekeise 
sophoi) are praised: for the sake of protecting the useful Ibis they spread the fictitious tale 
that gods dwell in these birds’. See also Porphyry, De abstinentia IV 9; Origines [1] Ш 11. 
°° See Proclus [2] p. 249; Dodds [4] p. 13. Cf. Alexander Lycop., p. 5,1. 11. Calcidius, 
р. 328, 1. 19: ‘propter silvae naturales tenebras’; cf. p. 317, ll. 28 ff.;van Winden, p. 201; 
Alexander [7] p. 690,1. 11. 
910 pp. 59, П. 13 ff.; 63, Il. 3 ff. are equally relevant. See also Pépin, рр. 242 ff. 
эп Cf. Dodds [3] pp. 9, 18. I have not been able to find a good parallel for considering 
‘air’ as a symbol of ‘matter’. Could any neo-Platonist have understood Anaximenes or Dio- 
genes in this way? 
912 [t may be appropriate to record more symbolic interpretations which occur in late neo- 
Platonists. According to Asclepius, the pupil of Ammonius, the Platonists did not really 
equate Forms and Numbers, they only symbolically understood the forms as numbers (/n 
Metaph., p. 92, 29). Similarly about nis and psyche (Asclepius, p. 151, ll. 8 ff.): “The circle 
is symbolically applied to ns... the straight line to psyché.” On Empedocles (p. 137, 
1. 17): "Empedocles understood all this symbolically’. See also Pépin, passim. 


?!? See also above, рр. 464 ff. 
э14 Cf. above р. 438; R. Walzer [3] p. 180. 
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remains for the time being an isolated passage and it would appear to be very far 
fetched to establish Synesius as an intermediary between the neo-Platonists and 
al-Farabi. Al-Farabi’s younger contemporary, Yahy4 b. ‘Adi’s understanding of 
Christianity appears to have been similar to al-Farabi’s own understanding of 
Islam. 


883-6 

The difference between the absolute truth as known to the philosophers and 
the various levels of symbolic religious understanding —whether within опе and 
the same religion or between religions of unequal standing and quality —is now 
brought out still more forcibly, with a quiet and definite determination. No valid 
objection?!5 to apodictic proof is conceivable or possible: those who raise such 
objections are either intellectually dishonest and attempting to prevail with the 
help of fallacies (mughalata = paralogismos) which can easily be unmasked by 
the expert,?! or they have undergone an incomplete logical training. ‘Religion’, 
however, is vulnerable and open to objection on every level—a view which must 
have appeared simply foolish and bordering on heresy to most contemporary 
Muslims, who believed in the supernatural origin of the Qur’dn and the infalli- 
bility of its statements. But it is consistent with al-Fardbi’s usual criticism both 
of Muslim fundamentalists and of the different kinds of Muslim dialectical theo- 
logy which existed in his days.?!? 

There are three ways in which such criticism of philosophy and religion ac- 
tually occurs. We are told first ($4) about those who are following the right path 
but have not reached the end of the road nor turned—as yet—to philosophy. 
Al-Farabi refrains from giving a more precise description of these people: they 
may be Muslims at different levels of sophistication as well as Christians or 
Jews, for instance, who find themselves in similar conditions. Common to them 
all is that, however dimly, they accept truth in symbolic form and remain, for 
the time being, in the antechamber, as it were, of absolute truth. Some of them 
will, in due course, advance to the status of philosophers if their natural endow- 
ment allows them to take his step, others will never move from that inferior 
position, without, however, being blamed for their shortcomings.?!5 


85 
The second group is ignorant of the right path in the way described in Chap- 
ter 18. They pursue aims which only people who are unaware of the true good 
can approve, and hence are opposed to the views which prevail in the perfect 
state and try to reject them as obstacles which may prevent them from reaching 
their selfish aims. Various features of their crooked reasoning will be given in 
Chapter 18.919 It will, again, be relevant to recall that al-Farabi’s abstract 


915 enstasis = пла. Cf. 883, 5, 6; and e.g. Ibn Sina, [10] passim. See also R. Walzer [14] 
p. 90. 

316 i.e, the student of Aristotle's Sophistici Elenchi —which are known to us in three differ- 
ent Arabic translations (Badawi [5] pp. 736-1018). See Ch. 19 below. 

"7 Cf. above, p. 15 ff. 

218I am inclined to see some hint of intellectual autobiography in this apparently very de- 
tached statement of al-FárábT's. Cf. above, p. 4. 

?'* Cf. pp. 482 ff. below. 
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arguments are no mere logical exercises but fit the conditions of the later Ancient 
Civilization as well as the circumstances of the Islamic world of his own day. 

The people who make up the third group are qualified by a defective intelli- 
gence which manifests itself in two ways: it does not enable them to appreciate 
the amount of truth in a given symbol and they are bound to misjudge it. If they 
succeed in reaching the level of sophisticated reasoning, their deficiency will lead 
them astray: they will imagine that truth is something different from what it 
really is and will thus come to assume that what they deem to be the truth and 
real truth are one and the same thing. Once this wrong view has become fixed in 
their minds, they are led on to believe that the philosophers, in opposing them, 
oppose the truth itself and not the result of their own faulty and muddled think- 
ing. This description may well be supplemented by the survey of the defective 
states to be found in Chapter 15 819. Evident contradiction between conflict- 
ing aims may in the case of some people of this class allow no other way out 
than to adhere to a radical scepticism of the kind described in detail in Chapter 
19 888 ff. Others will console themselves with the mistaken view that the philo- 
sophers are hypocrites who only pretend to pursue their stated aims, which are 
in fact no more than a cloak to conceal their greed for power and its like; more 
about this will be found in Chapter 18, especially 8810 ff. 


Chapter 18 


In the final two chapters of the book, al-Farabi proceeds to deal in greater 
detail with two of the four faulty states which were more summarily discussed in 
Chapter 15 8815-20 and Chapter 16 887 and 9: the ‘ignorant’ states—mentioned 
also in Chapter 17 8 5—are examined in Chapter 18, the ‘erring’ or ‘misguided’ 
states in Chapter 19. These states do not come into existence unless the religion 
which their citizens accept??? is based on corrupt views to be found in the books 
of the ancient Greeks.??! Al-Farabi emphasizes in many places in these two chap- 
ters that he does not report his own views but views held by other unspecified 
thinkers of old. He evidently wants the reader to be in no doubt that the doc- 
trines passed in review are wrong and that they are nowhere shared by him ??? 
However, he deems it superfluous to refute them explicitly. No attentive reader 
of the first seventeen chapters of his book is in danger of being misled or scanda- 
lized.??? As elsewhere in the book, no explicit reference to corresponding Islamic 
errors and deviations is made, but it is certain that this section—as the chapters 
which precede it—is not to be considered as an academic dialectical exercise, a 
survey of all kinds of possible mistaken views: the reader has to be aware of the 
realities of contemporary Islamic life which are efficiently illustrated in this in- 
direct way. 
°2° Al-Farabi uses milla, as in Ch. 17 (cf. above, р. 475). 

921 Al-qudama' (hoi archaioi); fasida, ‘corrupt’ also below ch. 19 87. 

922 He does not refer expressly to ancient philosophical traditions in Chs. 1-17 since he 
accepts the views he puts forward in these chapters in his own name as truth. 

923 A|-Fárábi does the same in his account of Islamic jurisprudence (Fiqh) and apologetic 
dialectical theology (Kalam) in his /hsa’ al-‘ultim: he reports what strange views unspecified 
people voice, but does not state his disagreement explicitly and leaves it to the reader to 


draw the obvious conclusions which follow from his preceding account of the ‘philosophical 
sciences’ (al-Farabi [21] pp. 107 f. = 3rd ed., pp. 130 f.). 
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‘Ignorance’ of true philosophy, which has been described in Chapters 1-17, is 
the subject of the present chapter. It does not disagree with Chapter 15 §§ 16-17 
but it is cast in a different mould. Whereas the previous section reads like a brief 
summary of a new tieatment of the contents of Books VIII and IX of Plato's 
Republic, the tenor of Chapter 18 rather recalls Callicles’ speech in Plato’s Gorgias 
or Republic Book I, adapted to different historical circumstances and set out as 
a philosophical essay on power and injustice. The link with Chapter 15 is empha- 
sized in §17 (p. 312, Il. 16 ff.), in conclusion of a passage which adds to the states 
referred to by Plato an ignorant universal world state which is based on expedi- 
ency and affluence and is unaware of true philosophy (8815 ff.). There can be 
no doubt that this addition is also of Greek origin.924 

I am convinced that Chapter 18 as a whole abbreviates a much longer coher- 
ent Greek treatment of the subject. It seems obvious that some sections are re- 
ported more briefly, whereas others may be much nearer to the supposed Greek 
original (for instance §§ 10-12). But all the extracts go back to one and the same 
Greek text. Al-Fárábi stresses seven times in this chapter the fact that he quotes 
an obviously written tradition, by saying ‘people say’ or the like. No such expres- 
sions are to be found in Chapter 19 or anywhere else in the book. I am inclined 
to assume that the sections marked in this way are verbal quotations, whereas 
views introduced by ra à (‘thought’) or i'taqada (*believed")??5 are reported from 
a larger context which is not reproduced. Such direct quotations, introduced by 
the use of qdla (to say, state), occur at the beginning of $2 (anna qawman qala); 
at the end of $3 (92/8); at the beginning of the second argument, $5 (fa-gàla 
qawm); at the beginning of 810 (qalla) and $11 (qaliz); and three times in the 
second section—at the very beginning, $15 (wa-akharün qalit), 816 (qala) 
and 817 (9218) 

State of anarchy, disorder (ataxia = ghayr nizam), permanent change in rank 
(83: maratib al-mawjiidat ghayr mahfuza), injustice and rule of force in the sub- 
lunar world of becoming is evident to the senses?" and is characteristic of natural 
bodies (physika sómata) in general (84, p. 290,1. 6; cf. e.g. Chapter 15 81)?" as 
well as of the life of many animals in particular.°?* All the material visible nature 
is in permanent flux so that we are unable to gain any certain knowledge of it 
(82)- it cannot be grasped, is akatalepton = ghayr madbut, a Heraclitean doc- 
trine discussed and disliked by Aristotle as well as by later Greek philosophers,”* 
and taken up and described, at some length, by al-Farabi іп the second part of 
Chapter 19 (888-9) as a pernicious view likely to destroy philosophy altogether. 
Further observations put forward by these misguided thinkers make it unambig- 
uously clear that all the things in the sublunar world are permanently opposed 
to each other as contraries, that they are therefore adequately equipped?” with 
devices of self-preservation and defence as well as of attack, and tend either to 


924 See below, p. 497. 925 See Ch. 19. 

926 Ногбтеп = narà (‘we see’), 882, 3. Terümen = nushahid (‘we observe’), $82, 3. Najid 
('we find"), 882,13. 

??? Cf. above, p. 429. 

??* Cf. 53, p. 288, 1. 5. 

929 Cf., e.g., Alexander [7] pp. 49, ll. 22 ff.; 308, Il. 26 ff. 

939 Ju‘ila, cf. 83. Al-Fáràbi appears to avoid the religious term for creation intentionally. 
All this is duc to inborn nature (fitra, (abi'a). See also p. 228,1. 6; cf. above, p. 429. 
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destroy their contraries or to force them into their service. Permanent war is 
the very essence of life, not hierarchic order and justice and peace—probably a 
misinterpretation of a tenet of Heraclitus, comparable to presenting him as the 
first sceptic philosopher, but less well attested."?! 

This theme of permanent war pervades the whole chapter and is consistently 
applied to nature as well as to every kind of human association (84). Life 
appears as a continuous free fight. Consequently all the moral values which have 
been established as the views of the citizens of the perfect state are now replaced 
by their contraries. This interpretation of nature has indeed been proved to be 
wrong, and al-Fárábi has actually explained the right view in a previous section 
of the book (Chapters 1-9). But he none the less leaves the reader in no doubt 
that he considers the actual conditions of political life nearer to the description 
of Chapter 18 than to the sketch of the different perfect states contained in 
Chapter 15. 

In 83 the rule of nature, which is later to be applied to ethics and politics, 
is explained in more detail. The word qahara, ‘to conquer by force’, appears 
(pp. 286,1. 16, 288, 1. 13) for the first time since Chapter 15 (817, p. 256,11. 7 f.) 
and so do the twin terms for overpowering and aggression, taghdlaba and taqd- 
hara which will recur constantly throughout the chapter.??? The reference to the 
permanent war in the world of animals is not unusual, though I cannot trace it 
in a similar Heraclitean context. Callicles' saying in Plato's Gorgias is by no 
means isolated (4289): “It is evident in many fields that this [i.e. the validity of 
the right of stronger] is so, as the behaviour of animals shows', and pertinent 
contemporary parallels have been put together by E. R. Dodds in his commen- 
tary ??? But all these statements start either from the observation of human so- 
ciety in general or, for instance, from Athenian imperialism in the fifth century 
in particular and proceed to look for confirmation in the world of animals and 
in nature itself. Al-Farabi’s authority in Chapter 18 started from the other end 
and established first the conditions prevailing in nature and in irrational animals 
921 i e, statements such as that of Heraclitus, fr. 53 (‘war is the father of all and king of 
all’) and fr. 80 (‘one must know that war is common and right is strife and that all things 
are happening by strife and necessity’ (transl. G. S. Kirk). Taken out of the context of 
Heraclitus' doctrine they will convey the impression that the world is permanently domina- 
ted and ruled by war and strife only, as al-Fárábi's ancient authority wants it. Heraclitus 
шау жеп have appealed to philosophizing Manicheans. For war among states cf. below 

13 ff. 

8 Cf. above Ch. 15 87 and this chapter 84, 85, 87, 88 and particularly 810 and through- 
out 811 and $12. The rule is modified in 8815 ff. 
эээ plato [2] pp. 267 f.; [3] Ш, 6905, a text which the Arabs knew, is worth quoting. Plato 
takes exception to the view that "The rule of the strongest, the submission of the weak ought 
to prevail. It can be observed in most animals and conforms to nature (kai pleisten ge en 
sympasi tois zoois asan kai kata physin). Cf. also Milton, Paradise Lost, ХІ, 689-97: 

‘For in those days might only shall be admired 

And valour and heroic virtue called. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human glory, and for glory done, 

Of triumph, to be styled great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods and sons of God— 

Destroyer rightlier called and plagues of men." 
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as universally valid rules, which man ought consciously and by voluntary deci- 
sion to apply to his own moral life as well as to the mutual relations of cities and 
larger states ( 84). The single man is isolated and can rely on himself alone—the 
same is valid for all the different human groupings, tribes, city states, leagues 

and nations.?** Undisputed power and the full enjoyment of the recognition 
given to it are the only values which count, and they are gained and preserved in 
permanent and unending strife and war. This felicity is utterly different from the 
felicity which the philosopher seeks to attain, and al-Farabi finds it necessary to 
indicate that it is a sign of foolishness and ignorance to hold such views (p. 290, 
Il. 11-12). 

The view that war is thus permanent and an ultimate aim in itself is described 
more fully in later sections of this chapter (8810 ff.) and applied to more speci- 
fic circumstances. The general idea is also expressed quite strikingly in the criti- 
cism of Sparta in the first book of Plato's Laws (625€ ff.) and referred to by al- 
Fārābī in his enigmatic paraphrase of the work. It betrays the foolishness (anoia) 
of the many to hold “that they are all engaged in a continuous life-long warfare 
against all cities whatsoever’ (hoti polemos aei pasin dia biti syneches esti pros 
hapasas tas poleis)?” to believe that it is inherent in nature that there can be no 
peace; ‘in actual fact the normal attitude of a city to all other cities is one of 
undeclared warfare (. . . aei polemon akérykton kata physin einai).’ This is 
valid for cities, as for villages (komai) and households and individual human 
beings” (6265): ‘as to your only norm (horon) of a well-constituted city, I 
understand you to be saying that such a city must be so equipped as to be vic- 
torious over its rivals in warfare (. . . hoste polemó пікап tas allas poleis)'. 


885-9 

Before al-Farabi says more about the actual working of this immoral code of 
behaviour in private and public life, he embarks on a survey of different kinds of 
human association, after having indicted personal isolation (which is normal in 
animals such as bears, lions and leopards) as subhuman.??" The human race as а 
whole-—a perfect world-state run by philosophers, has been envisaged in Chapter 
15935 is not considered until 8815 ff.9?? All the associations listed in these 
paragraphs are to be understood in the context of ‘ignorant’ views, their mem- 
bers being wholly unaware of both true religion and true philosophy. Greek 
parallels to all the single points raised in 885-9 are available, but no complete 
treatise dealing with the same issue in al-Farabi’s manner can be referred to, 
though it will almost certainly have existed. The different kinds of association 
which are mentioned also make sense to a Muslim reader. They all fall short of 
what is required. 

The case of the man who chooses to live in isolation is considered first. He is 
°> Cf. below, 810 (p. 298,1. 15). 
25 Trans. A. E. Taylor. 
>% Al-Farabi [14] p. 5, ll. 19 ff.: 'Explicavit deinde armorum opportunorum usum eorum- 
que comparationem, et conventum et concordiam civium res necessarias esse propter bellum 
perpetuum quod omnino hominum naturae inest et praesertim iis hominibus." 
931 ‘Beastly’ (sabu T); cf. al-Farabi [18] p. 111,1. 7 (=[19] p. 33,1. 9); [28] р. 87,11. 7-17; 
[15] 824, р. 17, 1. 7 t. See also p. 485, n. 940. 
92% Cf. pp. 432 f. above. 9» Cf. p. 497 below. 
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called al-mutawahhia (cf. above 84 and 85), a term which corresponds to 

the Greek mondtés, mo ndtikos or monotropos.™ He is approved by some 
people according to whom no mutual affection (tahdbub = philallélia)™ 

and no uniting bond (irtibat = desmos™? = vinculum™* ) whatsoever exists either 
by nature or through voluntary decision, but only hatred and strife. Only in 
cases of emergency do they make common cause with anybody, and they separ- 
ate again once the danger from abroad has passed. But even this temporary co- 
operation requires a master-slave relationship. Vergil’s Cacus (Aen. VIII 185 
ff.) who will have had some Greek ancestor as a lonely brigand (of the type 
of Theseus’ victims? ), and Homer's Cyclops come to mind. They must have been 
discussed in Greek treatises on primitive society and on living 'scatteredly* 
(sporadén)—a type of literature which flourished since the time of Prodicus 
(Plato, Prot. 3228), Plato’s Laws III (the life of the Cyclops, 680a, quoting 
Odyssey 9,112) and Aristotle, Politics 1.725 Augustine, De civitate Dei XIX 12 
may suitably be referred to, where the insociabilis feritas (‘unsociable wildness’) 
of people who resemble the mythical Cacus is described: ‘quem semi-hominem 
quam hominem dicere maluerunt’ (‘whom they have perhaps preferred to call a 
semi-man rather than a man’); in an earlier passage ([2] р. 373, ll. 1-4 = [3] 
pp. 164-5) he speaks of a man “unus tam praepollens viribus, et conscios ita 
cavens ut nulli socio se committat, solusque insidians et praevalens quibus potu- 
erit oppressis et extinctis praedas agat . . .' (‘one man may be so pre-eminent in 
strength and so cautious in letting no one know his secrets, that he trusts no 
partner but lies in wait and triumphs alone, taking his booty after overcoming 
and slaying such as he can’). It is well known that Augustine here depends on 
Hellenistic ideas which he took over from Varro, for instance.?*? 

But even the isolated robber is ‘in some people's view’ in need of and favours 
some kind of association, at least a ‘domestica societas'—again a commonplace in 
ancient political theory, which occurs in Plato as well as in Augustine.“ 

940 See e.g. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. IX 9, 1170 #5;1 5, 1097 59; [13] fr. 668: ‘solitary and 

isolated’ (autites kai monotés); Jaeger [2] p. 321; Philo, De fuga 35 (iii, p. 117,1. 21); 

De praemiis 89 (V, р. 356, 1. 1). In a positive sense: De fuga 25 (iii, р. 115, Ul. 25 ff.); Dunlop 
5]. 

We. Stobaeus, ii, p. 120,1. 14: ‘man is philallélon and koinónikon'. Plutarchus, De soil. an. 

29: philallelos agapesis; see also Lampe, s.v. philallélia. 

% Cf. e.g. Jaeger [8] p. 101, n. 1. 

?*! Cf. e.g. Cicero [1] iii, p. 20,1. 67: ‘Hominum inter homines iuris esse vincula'; Mingay, 

pp. 261 ff. 

9 See also Dionysius Hal., 1 39. 

?*5 Cf. Plato, Gorgias 50793: ‘life of a brigand’ (lēistū bios). 

9% Augustinus [2] ii, p. 373,1. 25 = [3] vi, pp. 166-7. %7 Fuchs [1] passim. 

*** Rep. 1,3518. ‘Do you think that any set of men (ethnos)—a state or an army or a band of 

robbers or thieves who were acting together for some unjust purpose would be likely to suc- 

ceed if they were always trying to injure one another?’ De civ. Dei: ‘(scil. latro) in domo 

autem suo cum uxore cum filiis et si quos alios illic habet, studet profecto esse pacatus: eis 

quippe ad nutum obtemperantibus sine dubio delectatur. Nam si non fiat, indignatur, corri- 

pit, vindicat: et domus suae pacem, si ita necesse sit, etiam saeviendo componit' (‘And in 

his own home he surely strives to be at peace with his wife and children and any other mem- 

bers of the household, since there is no doubt that he is pleased when they are at his beck 

and call; for if they disobey, he is angry, he rebukes, and if need be he secures even by 

cruelty the peace of his home"), Augustinus [2] ii, p. 373, ll. 6-11 = [3] pp. 164-5. Cf. 

Fuchs [1] pp. 17 ff. 
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Association can be understood in two ways: it can be based on power and tyran- 
nical autocracy (§7) or linked together by internal peace within the respective 
group. The different existing associations of this second type, those based on 
philia, friendship, and not on hatred and contempt of the weaker partner, are 
now listed. 

In the first instance, this link may be due to the existence of a common an- 
cestor, sharing the same propatór, progonos, or having the same archégos of the 
race (tü geniis).™° This may apply to any kind of association, to a tribe as well 
as to an entire nation. From the Greek texts which we can still consult it looks 
as if this idea is formulated for the first time in a fragment of Theophrastus, 
probably taken from his otherwise lost work On Piety (Peri eusebeias) which 
Porphyry quotes in De abstinentia Ш 25.95? Herodotus calls this link го 
homaimon (‘of the same blood"); it is one of the aspects of to Hellenikon.?*! 

It is not difficult to fill this abstract statement with mythical Greek names such 
as Hellén, son of Deucalion (Thucydides I 3). Al-Fárábi's words make equal 
sense for every contemporary Arab.?5? Hellén would suit al-Farabi’s predecessor 
quite well: only in cases of extreme emergency —as in the war with the Persians, 
for instance мош the Greeks remember their remote common ancestor and 
fight the adversary in his name, as one nation.?5? 

Intermarriage (tasáhur = epigamia) between different collective groups? and 
permanent kinship, established in this way between tribes or cities or nations 
(Alexander the Great! )?55 create a strong bond of affection as well.?59 Inter- 
marriage as a political device is recognized by Aristotle in Politics Ш 9 (also men- 
tioned Strabo V 3,4,4) but granted only provisional approval. It can be accepted 
only as a necessary ingredient of a philosophically constructed city-state but 
never be valued іп isolation.” This is also al-Farabi’s view. 

A different kind of permanent association consists of people who shared a 
first ruler in the past and remained united in pursuing the foolish aims of ignor- 
ant people which he taught them to appreciate. Al-Farabi’s predecessor evidently 
did not think in this case of such venerable founding fathers as Theseus or 
Lycurgus. 

Another bond is forged through the formation of leagues of collective groups 
of any kind which are concerned with attack and defence against those who do 
not belong to the league: as in the case of intermarriage (epigamia) Aristotle 
points out in Book HI, Chapter 9, of the Politics that such alliances (symmachiai) 
should not be mistaken for a true state. People neither associate just 'for the 
sake of sheer survival’ (tū zen monon heneken) nor ‘for the sake of alliance so 
as not to be harmed by anybody’ (symmachias heneken hopós hypo médenos 


9** See п. 950 below. 

°5° Sec Bernays [2] pp. 96 f. The passage Porphyrius [1] p. 220, Il. 22 ff. is relevant in the 
present context. 

951 See below, p. 487 ult. 

952 [bn Khaldün, Muqaddima III, Chs. 7-8 ((2] i, pp. 327-32). °53 See below, p. 487. 
°% Тала, 510, p. 130,11. 4, 7, 10; p. 131,1. 6; together with isan, p. 130,1. 14; with nafs, 
811. p. 131,1.15: 814. p. 135,1. 13; p. 136.1, 9 

*55 Plutarchus, De Alexandri 1 6, 329°: 7, 329f. 

°% Philo, Legario 7: hé kat’ epigamian oikeiotës. See Cicero [1] 1117, 54. 

987 pol. Ш 9, 1280 033-6; cf. 1280 516. Sce also Wolfson [2] ii, p. 357. 
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adikéntai) but ‘for the same of the good life’ (t eu zën).°58 The Arabs of the pre- 
Islamic Jahiliyya formed comparable leagues of tribes, of which al-Farabi’s 
readers will have thought in the first instance, the tahaluf or hilf—which the 
Islamic tradition disliked ?5? 

The next type of association, the nation (umma) —Greek seems to provide 
only the ambiguous ethnos, meaning, like the Arabic qawm, both ‘tribe’ and 
‘nation’—is not discussed by Aristotle who, like Plato, is primarily interested in 
an ideal city-state of a small size and is unable to appreciate the bigger and more 
comprehensive states which arose in his day —whereas al-Farabi is aware of the 
existence of tribes, city-states, leagues (of tribes? and of city-states?) and of 
nations.” But the concept of ‘nation’ was by no means foreign to later Greek 
political speculation; its existence can be pieced together from scraps of miscel- 
laneous information. In al-Farabi’s view a nation is established by a common 
physical character, a common natural bent (which may be mainly the result of 
natural factors)! and a common language. Comparable to this description is 
the end of a statement by Theophrastus quoted by Porphyry™?—that people 
feel united not only through the same ancestor, but also through education 
(trophé) and character (thé). Al-Farabi does not insist on the common descent 
at all; his view seems to be rather akin to a different idea, held in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. by, for example, Isocrates—see Panegyricus 51: 'The man who shares 
our cultural inheritance and our education (paideusis) is a Greek in a higher 
sense than he who shares our blood'?9? National consciousness is not primarily 
based on face but on common tradition. Language as an element of such a 
tradition is expressly mentioned, for instance, by Panaetius?*^ ; ‘Gradus autem 
plures sunt societatis hominum. Ut enim ab illa infinita discedatur, propior est 
eiusdem gentis, nationis, linguae qua maxime homines coniunguntur. Interius 
etiam est eiusdem esse civitatis; multa enim sunt civibus inter se communia . . .' 
(‘Human society exists on many different levels. Among man's closest bonds are 
those of race, nation and language, but closest of all is that of city for fellow- 
citizens have many things in common’).°® It is not surprising to find that scholars 
debated whether nations should be recognized as such by speaking a language of 
their own. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for instance, firmly believed that different 
nations such as Etruscans, Pelasgians and Lydians are characterized by different 
languages. It is also pertinent to quote here the Athenians’ answer to the 
Spartans’ demand for help, as reported by Herodotus (VIII 144, 2): “Many and 
great are the reasons which hinder us from doing this, even though we would... 
it were not well that the Athenians should be traitors to the Greek nation (to 
988 For ‘Symmachia’ see Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. 

959 See Goldhizer [1] i, pp. 63 f. = [2] i, pp. 65 ff.; E.1.? , s.v. hilf. 

960 Cf. the Greek distinction between politai, homophyloi and homoethneis; the affluent 
world state, discussed p. 495-7 below, should also be mentioned here. 

961 These are described in great detail in a fascinating passage, al-FarabT [28] pp. 70 ff.; 
see also Ibn Khaldiin, Muqaddima I 4 ([2] i, pp. 174-6). 

962 See p. 486, п. 950 above; Porphyrius, De abst. ([1] iii, р. 221, 1. 6): ‘A nation means 
trophés kai ethón kai tautü genüs koindnein’. 

963 See Jaeger [9] ii, p. 79. 964 Cicero [4] 117, 53. 

965 Trans. J. Higginbotham, Cicero [5] p. 58. 

%6 Dionysius Hal., i, chs. 29-30. The terms used are dialektos, homophónia, diaphónai, 
homoglossoi. 
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Hellénikon), which is of like blood and like tongue, and hath common edifices to 
the gods and common sacrifices, and manners of the same fashion’.°°” 

It goes without saying that the Arabs were aware of the existence of differ- 
ent nations—as the earlier and later Greeks had been—and perhaps even more so 
than the Greeks, since several great nations lived within the Islamic Empire and 
their continuous presence was apparent to everybody who lived in its centre as 
al-Farabi did. 

Until now, the survey of different kinds of human association has been 
coupled with an indictment of the unbridled and unceasing lust for power and 
conquest of which they are all guilty. The remainder of $8 and 89 read rather 
like an interesting ‘sociological’ treatment of those different social groups which 
are too small or too unstable to indulge in any consistent political action. There 
are, first, groupings based only on residence on a common site (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 
III 9, 1280 30: koindnia topi), such as the same house (оікіа), road (hodos), 
quarter (Кдтё),°° area of the city, and region (chdra?) in which the city is situa- 
ted. They are necessary ingredients both of the faulty and of the perfect state 
but of no independent value as such. 

Some particular—or rather, partial —associations are very briefly sketched in 
§9. Parallels to the very obvious facts mentioned are to be found in Aristotle’s 
lectures on ethics, but al-Farabf appears to have drawn on а more elaborate 
treatment of such groupings. On communal meals—which were often connected 
with festivals of religion, with guilds and other social clubs in Greece, see Eth. 
Eud. УП 9, 1241 524: ‘The other partnerships (koinGniai) are a part of the civic 
partnerships (morion ton tës poleds Коіпопібп), for instance, those of the 
phratries and priestly colleges’, Eth. Nic. VIII 11, 1160219: ‘Some partnerships 
(koinōniai, communities) seem to arise for the sake of pleasure, for instance, 
religious guilds and social clubs'. On the common interest by which people who 
practise the same craft (потогесћпої) are brought together see, for example, 
Aspasius, p. 180, ll. 21 ff.??? Sharing a common misfortune or distress and the 
mutual comfort resulting from it is not mentioned by Aristotle. But the sharing 
of hazards in risky land and sea journeys is also considered by him—see Eth. Nic. 
1160 29: ‘men journey together with a view to a particular advantage’ (epi tō 
sympheronti), and 1160215: ‘now the other communities aim at advantage bit 
by bit (kata meré tü sympherontos ephientai), for instance sailors aim at what is 
advantageous on a voyage with a view to making money or something of the 
kind'-it is, however, looked at by al-Farabi from a slightly different point of 
view. 


967 Transl. J. E. Powell, Herodotus, ii, р. 629. See above, pp. 432, 486. Xenophon, I 1, 4; 
Philodemus, Peri poiématon 2, 77; Dio Cassius, 41, 38. 

°° Cf, above, p. 433; Goldziher [1] i, pp. 101-216 = [2] i, pp. 98-198; Gibb [4] pp. 

62-73; Stern [14] pp. 535 ff. 

969 Cf. also above pp. 431, 433. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. VII ii, 1160218: phyletai kai demotai 
(cf. homophyloi); Cicero [1] V 23, 65: cognationes -affinitates amicitiae —vicinitates. 
Stobaeus, p. ii, 148, ll. 5 ff.: ‘when more quarters are established, the final result is a city’. 
970 Aristotle mentions in this context (Erh. Nic. 1160 216) only ‘soldiers who work together" 
(systratiotai). 

9 See also Mez [1] and [2], chs. 27-9. 
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5810-12 

The three sections which follow appear to reproduce the Greek model more 
fully than the first nine paragraphs of this chapter, as has been pointed out 
before.°” There can be no doubt that al-Farabi was aware of what he did and 
that, by insisting—correctly —that he only said in Arabic what an earlier thinker 
had expressed in Greek, he gave at the same time a most passionate and efficient 
critical account of the public and private moral shortcomings of his own century 
and exposed its utter depravation. Ancient thought becomes a mirror of the 
present day: what is expressed there by al-Farabi in sober and abstract terms is 
meant to be applied to the realities of tenth-century Islamic life by every atten- 
tive reader. 

It has been pointed out before (in connection with Chapter 15)?? that in 
rejecting the apparent goods in which non-philosophers believe, al-Farabi impli- 
citly rejects the moral standards of pre-Islamic civilizations as well, and that 
people akin to him in mind such as Miskawayh and Ibn Rushd —reproach the 
pre-Islamic poets in particular for having propagated these wrong values; he 
thus in fact repeats what Plato had done in dealing with the epic and tragic 
Greek poets. People who behave in this way exist at all times everywhere. They 
could certainly also be found among al-Farabi’s contemporaries. But I cannot 
help feeling that in these three paragraphs, al-Fárábi aimed particularly at the 
circumstances of Islamic public life which prevailed in his own days—which more 
than anything else had made him launch his programme of reform through philo- 
sophy which is to be found in this and other works of his. 

It appears pertinent to compare $10 with Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima III 28, 
(26)€ (= [2] i, pp. 414-28). By the third (i.e. tenth Christian) century, Ibn 
Khaldün says, the Caliphate had definitely lost its religious character and practi- 
cally reverted to a secular power state as had previously existed in pre-Islamic 
Arabic civilization and had continued to flourish in the outside, non-Islamic, 
world. The change became evident since the reign of al-Mu‘tasim. The Caliphate 
had thus, іп al-Fárábi's days, become a mere secular kingship (mulk), its nature 
being the unmasked rule of power (raghallub) in the extreme; it is meant to fur- 
ther such aims as government by violence and force as a means of attaining one’s 
sensual desires and pleasures. The history books which Ibn Khaldtn consulted 
tell of the worldly considerations of caliphs and viziers, of ruthless opportunism, 
misappropriation of sums, unscrupulous self-enrichment at the state’s expense, 
acquisition of wealth and influence by all possible means such as accepting 
bribes and presents; of the greed of caliphs for money, their passion for women 
and extravagant building, their attention concentrated on love and food etc.?* 
810, it is true, purports to reproduce a Greek text about the permanent fight 
for supremacy in prestige, wealth and indulgence in every conceivable pleasure; 
it advocates the use of unbridled force as ‘natural justice’ and puts forward a 
definition of happiness and moral excellence and morally good actions which 
is diametrically opposed to the demands of philosophy as explained in Chapter 
°72 Cf. above, p. 482. 

?? Cf. above, р. 452. 
974 See e.g. Bowen, passim; Laoust [4] p. 174; [3] p. 446; E.I.^ s.v. Fir'awn; E.1.*, s.v. 
Karan; Pellat. 
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13 and 15.275 

But there can be no doubt that $ 10 aptly and unobtrusively illustrates the 
same situation which Ibn Khaldün describes on the basis of the reports of the 
historians of the tenth century.°” There is no hidden meaning behind the self- 
explanatory words of a Greek Platonist which al-Farabi reports here—just as 
there is none in Plato's Laws, as al-Fárábi expressly states in the preface to his 
paraphrase of the work.?" 

To regard civil law as a treaty of temporary truce between conflicting part- 
ners (811) is, again, opposed to the views of Plato,” Aristotle?” and al-Farabi 
himself,™ and is inadmissable to any sincere Muslim. Again, al-Farabi may have 
intended to point to the contemporary general lawlessness by reporting this im- 
pressive piece of ancient criticism of the ‘social contract’ theory of law. He may 
—but this is no more than conjecture—have had in mind the growing body of 
positive secular law which served purposes fundamentally contradictory to the 
spirit of the Religious Law.98! 

It is difficult to detect any similar allusion to contemporary events in 812. 
Hypocrites who used religion as a cloak on their way to power have been a not 
uncommon phenomenon down the ages. One can think of men like the Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil, who actively disliked both the Mu'tazila and the faldsifa and 
favoured traditional Islam because it suited him. Al-Mutawakkil has never been 
considered as a model of piety in the mould of ‘Umar II or the orthodox 
caliphs. He certainly was disapproved of by all those who were not satisfied with 
the fundamentalist interpretation of Islam to which he gave the support of tem- 
poral power. The Imamis accused the ‘Abbasids of misusing religion to serve 
their own ends. One should perhaps read 812 of this chapter in this light??? 


810 

The reader of Chapters 13, 15 and 16 of the Ara’ will not find it difficult to 
refute the well-argued plea for ‘natural justice’ in this section,?9 and will scarcely 
be in need of being explicitly reminded that he should not mistake it for al- 
Farabt’s own views 8 The nature of real happiness—as opposed to the happiness 
cherished by the ignorant worshippers of power and violence (84 and Chapter 
15 816)—has been unambiguously stated before and does not need to be repea- 
теа. The same can be said of the erroneous views of the real good, of virtue, 


975 See above, pp. 411, 453. 

9% [bn Khaldün is, however, not in sympathy with the remedy proposed by al-Farabi—- 
which had, in any case, proved abortive in the meanwhile. He does not advocate any radical 
reform whatsoever, and he certainly does not support the Shi'a. 

°? A|-Farabi [14] p. 4. ll. 14 ff. 

°? Plato [2] p. 266, referring to Gorgias 492 97, Republic M, 358€ ff. 

°” Aristotle, Pol. Ш 9, 1280 010; cf. Cicero, De re pub. IH 31, and Moraux [1] pp. 67 ff. 
98 Cf. above, Ch. 15 (p. 434); al-FarabT [21] p. 107 (3rd edn., 130) on ‘ilm al-fiqh and the 
lawgiver, wadi' al-shari‘a; [18] 858 (= [19] рр. 71 ff.). 

8! See e.g. Coulson, pp. 172 f. 982 See Laoust [1] pp. 51 f. 

98 p. 298, 1. 9: for salama, cf. Ch. 15 816; karáma, cf. Ch. 15 8816 f., Ch. 17 85, Ch. 18 
884,10, 12, Ch. 19 85; yasar, cf. Ch. 15 816 f., Ch. 17 §5:amwal, cf. Ch. 18 8810,12; 
ladhdhát, cf. Ch. 15 8816 f.; lust for power, Ch. 17 85, Ch. 18 812, Ch. 19 85. 

°% Note the emphatic 4417 at the beginning, and ‘indahum; see above Ch. 15 816. 

955 Cf. Ch. 13 85, Ch. 15 $83, 11, 19, Ch. 16 882, 5,9, Ch. 17 881 ff. Wrong definitions 
of happiness by Stoic and nco-Platonic philosophers, Ch. 15 819, Ch. 19 $81, 5. 
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and of what constitutes good actions.” The argument is centred, however, on 
the definition of justice. This was a topic perpetually discussed in the Hellen- 
istic schools.9? That it could be discussed —as it seems to be here—with a con- 
siderable amount of passion, roused by actual political circumstances, can still 
be seen in the faint echo of Carneades’ attack against the injustice of the 
Romans (delivered in 156 В.С.) which has come down to us in the fragments of 
the third book of Cicero's De re publica.” [t is not impossible that Carneades? 
results—one is tempted to ascribe also to him the references to a misunderstood 
Heraclitean world-view (cf. above, p. 483)—were incorporated into the later 
teaching of the Academy and thus somehow reached al-Farab!. Carneades’ aim 
in his mock-plea for injustice is to refute Aristotle and Plato, the patrons of 
justice (‘ut Aristotelem refelleret ac Platonem iustitiae patronos").?9? 

I quote a few passages at random (which could also be referred to as parallels 
to §11 and §12): ‘Omnes et homines et alios animantes ad utilitates suas natura 
ducente ferri; proinde aut nullam esse iustitiam, aut si sit aliqua, summam esse 
stultitiam, quoniam sibi noceret alienis commodis consulens.'??? Whoever acts 
in international politics like al-Farabi’s power politician, ‘in h&r putatur summa 
et perfecta esse virtus"?! *, . . etenim iustitiae non natura nec voluntas sed 
imbecillitas mater est . . . optimum est facere (scil. iniuriam] impune si possis. 99? 
On the misery of the ‘vir bonus’ and the happiness of the bad man: ‘postremo 
iure etiam optimo . . . ille improbus laudetur colatur, ab omnibus diligatur, 
omnes ad eum honores omnia imperia omnes opes omnes undique copiae confer- 
antur, vir denique optimus omnium existimatione et dignissimus omni fortuna 
optima iudicetur: quis tandem erit tam demens qui dubitet utrum se esse 
malit??? ‘Quod in singulis, idem est in populis: nulla est tam stulta civitas, 
quae non iniuste imperare malit quam servire iuste. ??* 
°% Cf. Ch. 13, passim. 

99? Sce e.g. Cicero, De re pub. Ш 5, 8: ‘quae contra iustitiam dici solent’. 

988 Sec Fuchs [2] pp. 3 ff., 28 ff. 

989 Cicero, De re pub. Ш 7, 10: ‘plurimi quidem philosophorum, sed maxime Plato et Aristo- 
teles de iustitia multa dixerunt . . .". 

**? Cicero, De re pub. Ш 12, 21 ((6] pp. 91 ff.): ‘All men and other living creatures are 
driven toward their own advantage by the lead of nature. Accordingly, then, there is either 
no justice, or if there is some, it is the highest foolishness, since one would be harming him- 
Self by having consideration for another's advantage’ (Lactantius, transl. McDonald, p. 367). 
This and the following quotation are fram a part of Carneades’ speech missing in the manu- 
script of Cicero's Republic. Ziegler, in his edition of Cicero's work, supplied the missing 
part from quotations to be found in Lactantius’ Divinae Institutiones. 

99! Cicero, De re pub. III 12, 22: ‘highest and perfect virtue is thought to be in him’ (Lactan- 
tius, p. 409). 

992 IH 12, 23: ‘and thus not nature or desire, but weakness is the mother of justice. .. The 
happiest choice is to do it (i.e. injustice) with impunity if you can' (Cicero [7] pp. 202-3, 
transl. Keyes). 

9 III 17, 27: ‘Suppose .. . a good тап... is also most justly deemed by all men to be 
most miserable . . . and let the wicked man, on the contrary be praised, courted and univer- 
sally loved, let him receive all sorts of public offices, military commands, wealth and riches 
from every source; and finally let him have the universal reputation of being the best man in 
the world and most worthy of all the favours of fortune.—Now I ask you, who could be so 
insane as to doubt which of the two he would prefer to be?’ (Cicero [7] pp. 202-3). 

994 III 18, 28: ‘The same thing is true of states as of persons; no people would be so foolish 
as not to prefer to be unjust masters rather than just slaves' (Cicero [7] ibid.). 
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811 

It is evident, again, that the argument of this section belongs to the same 
Greek tradition and was probably used in lectures at the philosophical schools 
throughout the centuries. [t derives from Plato and his commentators, as has 
been pointed out before, and deals with justice in a narrower sense, with “civil 
law’, as discussed, for instance, in Eth. Nic. V 7 and further, it appears, again in 
Theophrastus’ lost Laws.??5 For law as a kind of contract without any religious 
or philosophical sanction, see the passages listed above.” That this distinction 
of a divine and a man-made law remained alive in later Platonism can be shown, 
for instance, by a passage in Porphyry's Epistula ad Marcellam.9?" On fear and 
weakness as the sources of this type of temporally-regulated trade and economy 
and the use of such regulations as an expedient in a constantly shifting balance 
of conflicting claims to power, see Plato, Rep. II, 3594: ‘So justice is accepted as 
a compromise (agapasthai) and valued (timómenon), not as good in itself, but as 
lack of power (arróstia) to do wrong.’ More about buying and selling (One and 
prasis), ‘associations for exchange’ (koinóniai synallaktikai) 7% the exchange of 
goods and organization of trade is to be found in $14, where different ways of 
trade as means of peaceful expansion are discussed, and in $15, on trade within 
an affluent universal state. 


812 

Al-Fárábi now proceeds to describe the perversion of divine worship in the 
minds and deeds of the ignorant and unjust rulers of states. According to the 
Stoics and later Peripatetics (it was not very popular with Aristotle) eusebeia, 
‘piety’, is a virtue which is subordinate to justice, and hence was treated after 
justice in the post-Aristotelian treatise which al-Farabi appears to follow here.?9? 
The translation of this term into Arabic seems to have been difficult, and I 
assume that al-Farabi’s khushiz‘! may be another attempt at rendering it. 
Evidence in the Arabic translations of the pseudo-Aristotelian De virtutibus et 
vitiis and the Divisiones Aristoteleae illustrates this difficulty," which could 
only have been circumvented by the choice of a specific Islamic term for religion 
and divine worship, but, as has been pointed out before, al-Farabi is very reluc- 
tant to use such terms in this work of his. Miskawayh has no such scruples and 


995 Regenbogen, p. 1519. 995 p. 490. 

°97 Porphyrius [1] p. 290, ll. 4-15: ‘La loi positive (thetos), qui est diversement constituée 
selon les peuples (ethnë), gouverne, en vertu d'un contrat (synthëkë), les rapports mutuels 
dans la communauté, par le fait, qu'on est d'accord sur ce qui a été établi. . .. La loi positive 
est soumise aux conditions du moment. Le libellé en varie de lieu en lieu, selon la volonté 
contraignante du pouvoir qui commande.’ (Festugiére [4] p. 36). 

9 Eth. Nic. V 5, 1132 031. 

9% See e.g. Arius Didymus in Stobaeus, ii, p. 60, ll. 2 f., and the definition p. 62,1. 2: ‘Piety 
is knowing how to worship the gods';Stoic. Vet. Fr. iii, no. 264; Sextus [2] IX, 123. Asebeia 
as the result of ignorance (agnoia), Stobaeus, ii, p. 68,1. 5 (= Stoic. Vet. Fr. iii, no. 604). 

Cf. Ps. Aristotle, De virt. 5,1250 019; 7,1251 231. Stobaeus, іі, р. 147,1. 1: Eusebeia is the 
right mean between atheism and superstition (deisidaimonia); see Russell, рр. 79 f.; 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf [2] i, pp. 16 f. 

1000 ‘Humility’, 'submissiveness to God’, ‘application to prayer with one's heart’, ‘fear of 
God’ (Lane, s.v.). 

191 See Kellermann, pp. 37, l. 16; 54,1. 1; 83; 110. Asebeia is rendered fisq by Abū Ошта. 
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renders eusebeia, which he, like the later Greek authors, subordinated to justice 
(“adala), by the Islamic term 'ibada. 1992 

True piety consists in holding the right views on the Supreme Being, on its 
helpers, the future life and the reward and punishment meted out after death. 
Al-Farabi does not use Allah here—as in Chapter 15 810 (p. 244,1. 9) and 819 
(p. 256,1. 16) for instance!*9—but chooses instead the religiously neutral term 
al-ilah , ‘the Deity’, ‘the God? (p. 304, 1. 3); elsewhere, in the paraphrase of 
Plato’s Laws, he also uses the plural al-āliha. "° The rithaniyyiin, 'divines' -who 
also appear, together with the ‘angels’, mala tka, in al-Faribi’s Siyasa ([28] 
p. 32, 1. 5)—correspond to the inferior Greek gods or demons (angeloi theioi 
te kai agathoi) who rule and look down upon all our actions.! A deity exists 
and administers the universe.!™ The different kinds of ritual mentioned here 
admit pagan as well as Christian and Muslim applications. For ta‘zim, ‘to pay 
respect’, ‘to glorify’, hence ‘to acknowledge the Deity’s omnipotence in formal 
words of prayer’ (p. 304,1. 4), the passage from the paraphrase of the Laws just 
quoted, 9?" or the definition of 'ibada by Miskawayh'™ provide good parallels. 
It can manifest itself in different sorts of ritual worship in the different religions 
of which al-Farabi thinks. Salat, the Islamic term for ritual and liturgical prayer, 
a pre-Islamic Aramaic word familiar to Jews and Christians alike," may corres- 
pond to Greek terms like euche.!?'? Tasbth (p. 304, 1. 5) ‘praise’ may be related 
to Qur'an, Stra 24, v. 21, for instance, and to expressions like subhana "lah; it is a 
common Semitic word!!! and appears to have some special meaning in Christian 
Arabic.'°!? Tagdis, ‘hallowing’, ‘acclamation of holiness’, ‘declaring God free 
from every impurity and imperfection’ (p. 304, 1. 5) can also be used for the 
Christian celebration of the mass.1?? Reward and punishment after death are 
here not to be understood in the context of the views of the philosophers as 
described in Chapter 16, but on the level of religion (milla), in the manner of 
Chapter 17 §2. It is relevant to point out that milla—like the Greek eusebeia— 


1002 Miskawayh [1] pp. 122,1. 15-123, 1. 7 (= [2] р. 109, [3] p. 34). See also R. Walzer 
[14], р. 222; E.I.?, s.v. “ibadat. 

1003 Cf. above, p. 440. 

1°% A|-FarabT [14] p. 36,1. 27: ta'zim al-aliha (cf. p. 37, 1. 13); Galenus [3] p. 49; 
Kraemer, p. 32. Ample evidence for ilh and the plural ¿liha is to be found, for example, in 
the translations of Aristotle's Metaphysics, preserved in Averroes! Commentary on and ex- 
planation of the Aristotelian text; see Ibn Rushd [1] iii, p. 9. Ibn Sind [8] p. 38,1. 13: ‘to 
gaze upon the Deity (al-ilah) in a real vision’; [3] p. 92,1. 21: ‘Many of them make the 
Active Intellect the First God (al-ilah al-awwal)’. The mutakallimün also use ilah: see 
al-Ash'arT [1] pp. 8,1. 9; 9, 1. 14; E.I? , s.v. Hah. Miskawayh (loc. cit. above, n. 1002) uses 
Allah in a similar context. See also Kellermann, p. 142, and below, p. 337. 

195 Porphyrius [1] p. 288,1. 7. 

10% jbid.,1. 5. The Arabic dabbara may well render the Greek dioikein. 

1007 п. 1004. 

1008 Cf, above, п. 1002. 

1909 ET! sy. galat. 

1010 Ishaq b. Hunayn, however, renders Aristotle, De interpr. 4, 17 34 euché by du@" It is 
practically impossible to render Greek religious terms exactly in Arabic. See also Lampe, 
s.v. euché. 

1011 [t may correspond to Greek enkómion, epainos or hymnos. 

1012 See Dozy, s.v. 

1013 Thid. 
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consists for al-Farabi of views about Allah as well as ritual and secular actions;'°'* 
‘the way of life of the religious hypocrite is described as divine (ildhiyya) by 
those who cannot see through his mask’. This use of ilzhT does not seem to be 
very common, and may rather reflect Greek usage.!?!5 

It appears to have been a commonplace in popular Greek philosophy to un- 
mask ostentatious piety in this way. It is sufficient to refer to Libanius' attacks 
against people who find it expedient to pose as pious people while thinking of 
nothing but their own advantage.!?'6 But Libanius appears simply to reproduce 
phrases which earlier philosophical preachers had put forward again and again. 
Al-Farábi's words seem to echo a more passionate and unique controversy of a 
higher order. It is not impossible that his strictures on religious hypocrisy may 
ultimately also have been inspired by the criticism of the Romans which Hellen- 
istic Greek philosophers had inaugurated and which Carneades had voiced in 
his famous speech in Rome, which Cicero still knew so well.!9!" The Romans, 
in fact, claimed to be particularly religious. Posidonius praises them for their 
admirable piety (eusebeia thaumasté peri to daimonion), !°!5 and so does Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus.!?!? Polybius noticed the same, but his admiration was not 
uncritical.1920 


$813-14 

The first section of Chapter 18 ends here, and its end is explicitly indicated. 
Al-Farabi does not appear to have reproduced in full the Greek treatise which he 
claims to follow, and he says as much.'™! He repeats that the views he rejects 
are the outcome of ignorance’? —ignorance (agnoein) to be understood as mis- 
taken belief (to diapatémenon) rather than as absence of knowledge (mé echon 
epistemen)'"?—and of wrong interpretation of facts observed іп the visible 
world.' But the discussion of power is not yet complete, and is followed up 
by an important corollary: how are these ill-gotten goods to be preserved and 
added to? The answer is not unexpected. Once started, the spread of power in 
international relations cannot be halted; if it were to stop, the power would be 
bound to соПарѕе.!02% We find ourselves obviously among the remnants of an 
impressive defence of imperialism which is certainly valid once we accept its 
basic principle. Hence expansion has to be perpetual, by all kinds of devices, if 
the power of the empire is to be preserved. 


194 Al-Fārābī [21] p.107, Il. 10 ff. (3rd edn., 131,1. 3 ff.). 

1015 See also al-FáršbI [14] p. 27,1. 4: nāmūsī wa-mamduh ilahi; р. 27,1. 19: al-sunna al- 
ilahiyya; Galenus [3] ch. 17, p. 28,1. 5: al-nafs al-iláhiyya (rendering to theion, Tim 69 7). 
!5. Declamationes XII. vol. v, p. 538,1. 1. 1017 Cf. above, p. 491. 
енен, Dipnosophistae 6, 2748 = Jacoby 89 fr. 59, p. 260,1. 23 = Edelstein, i, 

p. 234. 

1019 Antiquitates 14,2. 

1920 VI 56. 6: see also R. Walzer [11] p. 71; Cumont, p. 109. 

191 p. 308, 1. 8: tauta kai ta toiauta. 

1022 8] (p. 286,1. 2), 84 (p. 290,1. 13). 

1923 Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Topics VI 9, 148 26, and the Arabic translation, Badawi [5] р. 656. 
See also Kelly, p. 165. 

1924 Cf. above 82 and 810 (p. 298,1. 14). 

1025 Cf, what Ibn Khaldün, though in a very different vein, has to say about the unavoid- 
able permanent growth of power, Muqaddima И 20-21 ([2] i, pp. 291 ff.). 
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Apart from wars of aggression, some political thinkers envisage peaceful 
means of preserving and extending one's rule as a preferable alternative. People 
may increase their power by trade agreements on the buying, selling and ex- 
change of goods, arrived at by voluntary consent and without pressure. Accord- 
ing to these thinkers, they would be able to rely only on themselves in such 
peaceful expansion. They would, however, have to lean on others if they wanted 
to impose their rule by force—wars being fought no longer by popular armies but 
by mercenaries.’ Different people hold that trade as well as military conquest 
should be delegated to *others'. As almost everywhere in the book, no reference 
to actual conditions is made, presumably because Greek or Roman names or 
events did not mean anything to a Muslim reader, and al-Farabi deliberately re- 
frained from replacing them by specific names and events taken from recent or 
older Muslim history, as Ibn Rushd does in his paraphrase of Plato's Republic. 

According to different people, the same aim could be achieved without 
failing upon the help of others, by dividing the citizens themselves into two 
‘classes’ (tà ifa), traders and ‘warriors’. One would, again, be grateful for specific 
Islamic examples, comparable to those which had been collected in earlier and 
later Greek ethnographical works. 

According to another view, trade activities should be assigned to women as 
representing the weaker part of mankind!” and wars of conquest to men, who 
appear in general better suited to use force. Those men who are too weak for 
soldiering will join the women in trading; those who are fit neither for war nor 
for trade are said to be ‘redundant’—destined presumably to be idle drones 
rather than persons who would live a life of carefree leisure of a higher order. 

Trade and commerce may —according to the last group of people mentioned— 
be practised neither by all the citizens nor by the women alone but exclusively 
by foreigners, ghurabd’, metics, xenoi, who have been overcome in war and en- 
slaved by their victors, or made dependent by them in other ways. It is easy to 
point to ancient as well as to Islamic examples? but it seems difficult to find 
this policy any where applied consistently as a principle. One does not quite 
understand why al-Farabi mentions all these details which do not add any 
strength to his argument. One is reminded of 888-9, where he also reproduced a 
section of the Greek work he followed without realizing that it was irrelevant in 
his own context. 


8815-18 

The next section is of a totally different character. It is no longer based on 
an unconditional appreciation of power, force and war, but is concerned with 
another type of misguided belief: that peace and concord as such are to be 
accepted as absolute values which may outshine the light of true philosophy. 
In other words, the best state can be defined as an affluent society, outward 
peace alone can guarantee happiness, material comfort can become a substitute 
for the inner security which is provided by knowledge and philosophy and 
1036 This applies to the Roman Empire as well as to the Islamic world in al-Farab!’s days. 
1027 See above, Ch. 12. Mez [1] pp. 441 f. (he refers to Herodotus’ account of Egypt). 
1028 See e.g. Friedlander, ii, p. 68. In the first three centuries of Islam Arabs did usually 


not engage in trade (see e.g. Spuler). For the fourth Islamic century see Mez [1] pp. 448 ff. 
(= [2] pp. 477 ff). In fourth-century B.C. Athens the traders were metics. 
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religion. This view derives from the conviction that “nature*1029 does not author- 

ize wars between individuals or smaller or larger groups which belong to one and 
the same species of existents.!9320 The wish to subdue others by force ought to be 
directed towards different species only; it is a law of nature—an ordo naturalis — 
that peace has to prevail within the same species. In the case of mankind com- 

mon humanity —anthrópotés, insaniyya'™'—is the uniting bond (desmos, ribar).1932 
The Greek abstract anthropotés does not occur in the extant works of Plato and 
Aristotle and appears to be of Hellenistic origin!933_as is this way of reasoning 
altogether. 

Men will thus have to maintain peace among themselves. But this rule will not 
apply to other animals. Al-Farabi’s predecessor does not appear to have favoured 
vegetarianism like Porphyry and Plutarch of Chaeronea (De esu carnium).!9?^ It 
is permissible to subdue dumb beasts by force and to make use of them in every 
possible way and even to eat them. This was the common Stoic and Peripatetic 
view in late antiquity.1035 Animals which turn out to be useless to man should 
either be left alone, or done away with if they are harmful or dangerous.'°% 
Hence men are not allowed to exploit other men by force and they can obtain 
goods and services from them only by negotiations and entering into voluntary 
trade agreements. The case of animals is wholly different since no such treaties 
can be concluded with them. 

We had learned before that force and war represent the law of nature.103? The 
misguided thinkers who are referred to in this section emphasize, on the con- 
trary, that only a permanent state of peace among men is in harmony with the 
very nature of things whereas the power-minded autocrat acts against nature. 
They are, however, well aware of the fact that the Oikumene is not yet organized 
according to nature and that peace by no means prevails throughout. They real- 
ize that there exist empires, nations and other bigger or smaller political units 
which refuse to act according to nature and try to obtain all kinds of goods from 
others by force. Hence peace-minded nations which conform to nature cannot 
help defending themselves against attacks of this kind, and hence the citizens of 
the affluent peace state have to be divided into soldiers and peaceful traders. "°S 
199 (Cf above, p. 483. 

199 Cf Pliny, Nar. Hist. VII, praef. 5; Seneca, Epist. Mor. 95, 31 ff.; Horace, Ep. УП 11; 
Libanius, Decl. XII b (V, p. 538 f.); Porphyry, De abst. p. 87, 7; p. 89; Cicero, De fin. III 
20,67; Stobaeus, ii, p. 120. See also Lorenz, passim. 

19! Cf. Ch. 15 89 (p. 242,1. 15), Ch. 18 85 (p. 292,1. 5), but in both cases the meaning 
is slightly different. 

1032 Elsewhere al-Faribi prefers irtibZf, cf. above 888 t. Does al-Farabi here follow a dif- 
ferent text, translated by another translator? 

1035 Cf, e.g. Philo, De posteritate Caini 115 (ii, p. 25, 1. 13); De spec. leg. II 21 (V, p. 90, 
1. 22); Sextus [2] VII 268; Plotinus, Enn. VI 1, 10; Athanasius I 16 (col. 1141 D) contrasts 
the individual (atomon) and common humanity (anthropotes he tes üsias koinotes). 

1034 See Bernays [2] p. 6 ff. and passim. 

1935 See e.g. Plutarchus, De soll. an. 6-7 (pp. 964F ff.). 

1936 [bid.; Galenus [4] 7 817 (= [1] v, p. 40); [12] p. 74; al-R3zT, i, p. 105, Il. 7 ff.; al- 
Farabi [28] p. 87. 

1937 See Ch. 18 above, p. 483. 

1038 Cf. above, Ch. 18 810. Cicero, De re pub. ШІ 23, 34: ‘nullum bellum suscipi a civitate 
optima nisi aut pro fide aut pro salute . . . [35] illa iniusta bella sunt quae sunt sine causa 
suscepta, nam extra ulciscendi aut propulsandorum hostium causa bellum geri iustum 
nullum potest.' 
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The solidarity of mankind which is presupposed in this section and the pos- 
sibility of a world-state had been advocated by al-Farabi in a previous chapter.19388 
But this world-state was supposed to be ruled by a philosopher-king and to be 
organized according to the rules laid down by philosophy. This demand for 
world peace goes beyond the ideas of Plato and Aristotle, both of whom were 
content to aim at peace among Greeks only,!9?? but it was commonly accepted 
from the time of Alexander the Great, when recognition of the unity and 
solidarity of the whole human race over and above the feeling of national 
solidarity spread more and more in the ancient world.!9'? The world state criti- 
cized here is not criticized as such and is appreciated as providing peace and pros- 
perity. But it is imperfect because its ruler and its citizens are ignorant of the 
real good which is known to philosophers alone, and they will thus never be 
able to attain true felicity. We learn neither here nor in Chapter 15 whether this 
universal state will be one state or a league of several peace states. 

No such philosophical criticism of an affluent empire by a Platonizing philo- 
sopher can be traced in extant Greek texts though it must have existed. It could 
be applied to the great Hellenistic states as well as to the Roman Empire, and 
al-Farabi’s strictures make sense in Islamic surroundings as well. There is some 
uneasiness about the blessings of such an empire to be felt in the second cen- 
tury A.D. for instance, as we learn from such well known passages as Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. 1 117 and XIV praef.,1%1 or Epictetus Ш 13, 9-10.1%2 The critic followed 
by al-Farabi was a Platonist who believed in a reform of the body politic and 
rejected withdrawal from society and the life of this world as a cheap way of 
escape. 


Chapter 19 


The preceding chapter was devoted to erroneous conceptions of the structure 
of political life and to an emphatic rejection of many features of organized soci- 
eties to be found within the Islamic Empire and elsewhere. It turned out not to 
be simply an academic exercise on justice, power and affluence on the lines of 
late Greek philosophical discussions which were taken over as such. It was ob- 
viously meant, at the same time, as a direct attack upon contemporary circum- 
stances and perhaps also as a criticism of the defunct Sasanian empire! which 
had, in so many ways, become a pattern for the ‘Abbasid caliphate. There can be 


19952 Ch. 15 882, 3, 11. It is not mentioned in the Tahsil al-sa'ada and in the Siyasa. Cf. 

also above, pp. 432 f. 

19? Plato, Rep. V 469° ff., 47085; Jaeger [9] ii, p. 256. 

1040 Cf. above, p. 433, n. 609. 1041 See Fuchs [1] p. 198. 

1042 horate gar, hoti eirenén megalén ho Kaisar hëmin dokei parechein. ... me ti ün kai apo 
pyretü dynatai hémin eirënën paraschein? . . . age, ap’ erótos? ü dynatai. apo penthüs ? 

ü dynatai. apo phthonü? ü dynatai. apo üdenos haplós tüton. ho de logos ho tü philosophon 
hypischneitai kai apo tütón eirénén parechein. Milton, Paradise Lost XI 779: I had hope/when 
violence was ceased and war on Earth/all would have then gone well, peace would have 
crowned/with length of happy days the race of Man;/but I was far deceived, for now I see/ 
peace to corrupt no less than war to waste. 

19? Cf. Ibn Khaldün's statement about the secular Kingdom of the Persians, Muqaddima, 
IH, ch. 25 (ch. 23 in [2]). 
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no doubt that it is to be considered as a contribution to a debate which was 
going on in al-Fárábi's day. In Chapter 19, al-Farabi dissociates himself similarly 
from misconceived and erroneous ways to individual bliss and individual salva- 
tion. Again, his attack can be understood on different levels. It can be shown to 
reproduce a philosophical controversy of late antiquity. ^ It can also be seen 
as a criticism of Сһгіѕііапіїу'! and Manicheism!™_like the discussion of the 
One in Chapter 1 —which may, in turn, be inspired by similar Greek criticisms. 

It may, at the same time, point to al-Fárábi's disagreement with certain trends 
of religious asceticism in his own days. 

The madina al-dàlla, the city which goes astray by choosing the wrong path, 
was mentioned previously in Chapter 15 $15 and in more detail in 819. Its 
ruler was described there less as a philosopher at fault than as an impostor and 
a false prophet, and this description appears to suggest that al-Farabi had an 
Islamic deviation or non-Islamic religions in mind in attacking these views in 
the Greek manner. The ruler and the citizens of this state, like those of the 
ignorant states, are also mentioned in Chapter 16 $9. 


881-4 

The argument of the adversary —presumably copied from a sixth-century 
model now lost—is based throughout on a feeling of unreality of the world of 
the senses which goes far beyond Plato's thought. Felicity after death is all that 
matters, and this aspect of the human existence is to be stressed exclusively. This 
world keeps man away from his true self. Earthly life is not the natural status 
of man, the union of soul and body is against nature, perfection and ultimate 
human fulfilment demand the release of the soul from the body.!9^" This is a 
widespread view in late antiquity, and it is sufficient to refer to the discussions 
by Festugiére!95 and Dodds!9?? of this attitude. It is obvious that such people 
will not care particularly to make this world a better place. Their views are, 
also from this point of view, utterly useless to al-Farábi's conception of the true 
destiny of man. 


85 

A similar insult to human nature, though not based on contempt for the body 
as a whole but rather on the ‘affections’, ‘emotions’, ‘irrational desires’ being 
considered ‘unnatural’, is equally unacceptable to al-Farabi. This is a well-known 
Stoic tenet but was obviously not universally abandoned when Stoic thought 
had become obsolete in the days of the neo-Platonists. 

The affections are called 'awarid al-nafs, ta symbebékota te psyché, і.е. some- 
thing not really belonging to the very essence of the soul.19% All the irrational 


1044 See above, Ch. 15819 (p. 456) and Ch. 18. See also R. Walzer [15] pp. 319 ff. 

1045 See also Dorrie [3]. 

1046 Cf e.g. Alexander Lycop.; Hadot. 

197 As Porphyry ([6] i) tells us, Plotinus was ashamed of having a body at all. Johannes 
Phil. [2] p. 302,1. 5: ‘If genesis is evil because it ties the soul to the body (dia to syndein 
tó sómati tén psychén), destruction (phthora) is good because it releases it from the body." 
1948 Festugiére [3] iii. 1** Dodds [4]. 

199 Cf. 85 (рр. 318.1. 12; 320,1. 5); 86 (pp. 320,11. 9, 15: 322, 1. 1); Ch. 12 87 (p. 194, 
1. 13): al-'awarid al-nafsanivya:; cf. al-Farabi [18] 86, p. 107, Il. 12 ff. Elsewhere al-FarabT 
uses infi'alàt as one of the usual equivalents of pathé (sce Ch. 14 85). 
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longings of the soul, ог at least most of them, аге unnatural morbid disturbances 
resulting from an error of judgement, as the philosophers of the Porch had em- 
phasized again and again ;5! they are against nature, against reason, and should 
therefore be banished or modified. 

The Stoics did not claim, as did the extreme Platonists, that the body is un- 
natural.'^5? Al-Farabi does not give here a full list of emotions such as is found 
in so many Stoic texts!953 and elsewhere in his own writings.!9** He confines 
himself to referring to ‘spirit’ (ghadab = thymos) and ‘desire’ (shahwa = epithy- 
mia)—so well known in the philosophical tradition since Plato's days—and the 
like (ta toiauta), i.e., other kinds of emotions іп general.'55 АП the mistaken 
aims in life—such as honour, wealth, pleasure, power and rule by force, the 
goods which appear good to uncritical opinion—which have been castigated at 
length in Chapter 18 and elsewhere, are considered to be due to the emotions. 
If people would concentrate on exercising their reason, life would be perfect. 
Al-Farabi knows of variations in this general view: some such thinkers were 
satisfied to single out ghadab (thymos) and shahwa (epithymia) as undesirable, 
others only jealousy and niggardliness.!?5 The neo-Platonic writer who is al- 
Farabi’s proximate authority explained this antagonism of reason and emotion 
as an antagonism of conflicting efficient causes like Empedocles’ or an antagon- 
ism of two different matters ‘like Parmenides in his “lucid views” and other 
“naturalists” ’, i.e. early Greek philosophers (physikoi). Empedocles and Parmen- 
ides are the only Greek philosophers mentioned by name in this work of al- 
Farabi’s. It is reasonably obvious to speak of conflicting efficient causes in the 
case of Empedocles’ principles of friendship and strife, 57 but it appears un- 
usual to speak of Parmenides’ fire and earth as two conflicting matters, and it 
may be worthwhile to add al-Farabi’s reference to the A-passages in Diels’ 
editions of Parmenides" fragments.'^5* But all these arguments are embedded in 
the Porphyrian distinction between two kinds of death and the entire argument 
of the chapter makes sense, if it is looked at from this point of view. 


1981 See e.g. Diogenes Laert. VII 110 (= Stoic. Vet. Fr. i, no. 205); Cicero [9] IV 11: 
‘Perturbatio, aversa a recta ratione contra naturam animi perturbatio’. Stobaeus, ii, p. 89; 
Stoic. Vet. Fr. iii, nos. 389, 391 f., 463. 

1952 See also Miskawayh [1] pp. 79 f., esp. p. 80,1. 13 ff.: They made the body a consti- 
tutive part of man and considered felicity imperfect without the felicity of the body.' See 
also R. Walzer [14] p. 224. 

1983 eg. Stoic. Vet. Fr. nos. 394 (Stobaeus), 395 (id.), 396 (Diogenes Laert.), 397 (Androni- 
cus). 

104 A]-Fárábi [18] 86, p. 107,11. 12-17. 

1955. Ch. 14 85 (р. 216,1. 3); Ch. 12 87 (p. 194, 1. 14): ‘spirit and harshness’. 

1056 e.g, Stoic. Vet. Fr. iii, no. 412: envy (phthonos), jealousy (22105), rivalry (zélotypia); 
ibid., no. 418. See also Bonitz, s.vv. phthonos, zelos. 

1087 E [2 s.v. Anbáduklis; Aristotle, Metaph. Alpha 4, 98522 ff. (Diels [2] 31B28); Diels 
[2] 31B39 (Metaph. Alpha 4, 984032). 

955 The two matters could be derived from Aristotle, Metaph. Alpha 3, 984 b4: ‘he some- 
how (pos) posits two causes”; cf. 5, 986 b34. Most later writers seem to follow Theophras- 
tus; see Diels [2] 28A1 (Diogenes Laert.), A7, A23. The appreciation of Parmenides’ often 
criticized style (28A17, A19) is, though surprising, not without parallel; see 28A18 (Proclus 
[4]). For a similar case, concerning Heraclitus, see R. Walzer [14] p. 102; Heraclitus, p. 279, 
n. 2. 
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86 

That al-Fárábi does not always agree with Porphyry has been pointed out 
before. He did not, for instance, accept that metaphysics and mystical union are 
one and the same thing, and dissociated himself in this respect from Plotinus, 
Porphyry and their Greek and Muslim followers.!9° In the section which follows 
now (86), he again takes sides in a similar controversy of late Greek philosophy 
by emphatically rejecting Porphyry's interpretation of Plato's meditatio mortis. ' 

It is, without name, referred to as a frequent saying of the ancients: ‘Die 
voluntarily, and live naturally". One has to distinguish, those ancients say, be- 
tween natural death from which there is no escape (physikos thanatos = mawt 
fabi'i) and a premeditated, voluntary death (thanatos prohairetikos = mawt 
irádi) which should be the aim of the philosopher.!% The philosopher, accord- 
ing to Porphyry and certain later neo-Platonists, should do away with the ir- 
rational accidents of the soul—his aim ought to be apatheia, he should not be 
affected by the irrational faculties of the soul or (above $5, p. 318,1. 13) 
‘put the irrational trends of his soul to death’, an expression which, in extant 
Greek texts, occurs in the ‘Introductory Course’ (Prolegomena philosophiae) by 
David, the sixth-century disciple of Ammonius as ‘mortification of the emotions’, 
nekrósis tön pathón.*? According to these Greek thinkers and the Syrians and 
Arabs who followed them, a neo-Platonic metaphysician like al-Farabi, who 
holds that the irrational in man should be controlled but not repressed (hos 
kai tois pathesin en kairo chretai) does not deserve to be called a philosopher 
(à kyrids philosophos).' A Peripatetic philosopher of this type, who prefers 
metropatheia , moderation of the passions, to banishment from human life—and 
thus disagrees with Stoics as well as with radical neo-Platonists—remains, in the 
eyes of the thinkers whom al-FárábI castigates, on the inferior level of ‘political 
perfection’, politikë areté, and does not proceed to the higher ranks of purifying 
(kathark tiké) and contemplative (thedretiké) excellence.!963? The roots of this 
determined attitude of al-Farabi are in philosophical controversies prior to the 
age of Plotinus and even going back to the Old Academy.!9*^ The dispute was 
renewed by Posidonius, who attacked Chrysippus’ view of the irrational, '955 and 
it is evident in the almost contemporary revival of Peripatetic thought which 
gathered momentum in the subsequent centuries! and was evidently by no 
1939 See above, Ch. 15 (pp. 442 f.). See also Armstrong [3] pp. 260 ff. 
190 See Dodds [2] p. 213. 
"9%: Porphyrius [5] 8-9; Elias [2] pp. 12,1. 3-14, I. 13; David, p. 31,1. 3 ff.; Olympiodorus, 
р. 7, ll. 21 ff.; Baumstark, pp. 220 f.; Kraus [3] ii, p. 125 and n. 2 (Plotinus [1] I, 9); Macro- 
bius 1, 13, 11; Asclepius, 27 = Hermes, ii, p. 333. 
1962 David, pp. 22,1. 7; 25,1. 1; 29,1. 19; 31,1. 19; For the unusual term, see Liddell-Scott 
and Lampe, s.v. 
195 Olympiodorus, p. 20, 1. 8. 10638 Oly mpiodorus, p. 24,1. 1. 
1964 Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Eud. 11 4, 122282: ‘Therefore all readily define the virutes as free- 
dom from emotion (gpatheion) and quietude (ëremia) with regard to pleasures and pains’. 
Eth. Nic. IL 2, 1104 525. 
WO du [14] pp. 151 f., 161 f.; Galen's report in De placitis Hipp. et Plat. (Edelstein, 
рр. = " 
1956 Plutarchus, De virt. mor., passim and c.g. 443€: ‘the moral virtues are not states of free- 
dom from emotion but symmetries and means (теѕогёгеѕ) of emotion’; Russell, pp. 84 ff. 
Philo, Leg. All. III 134 takes Stoic side; Ш 129 (Moses); HI 132: Aaron is unable to go be- 
yond metropatheia. Differently, De Abrah. 257. Appreciation of metropatheia: Plutarchus, 
De virt. 195; Alexander [8] 236. 6; Plutarchus, Cons. ad Apoll. 102 D (Crantor?). 
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means forgotten in later times, in the sixth century A.D.1%7 


87 

The contempt for the human condition, the haughty neglect of the irrational, 
the hatred of the body—the attitude which al-Farabi rejects here—was not con- 
fined to the neo-Platonists in antiquity but was very widespread among Christ- 
ians as well,1% and al-Farabi may, like his Greek predecessor, have had not only 
extreme neo-Platonists i in mind but also Christians and Manichaeans— and their 
repudiation of the body.1%9 He explicitly states that these mistaken views are 
not only to be taken as philosophical tenets followed by the adherents of a 
particular philosophical school in their search for ultimate felicity and salvation. 
He insists in 87 on the fact that religions (milal)!9? are in existence representing 
such views in mythical, symbolic form, as ‘states’, ‘communities’ which miss 
the right path and go astray 1071 


888-9 

These paragraphs are at first sight puzzling, and not obviously linked with the 
arguments which precede them. But it would probably be mistaken to see them 
as a kind of originally unintended afterthought which al-Fáribi failed to inte- 
grate with the rest of the book. Some more convincing answer must be found— 
unless one withholds judgement altogether—even if it is no more than a likely 
guess. 

If the sceptical views reported in 88 were to be accepted as correct, they 
would do away with philosophy (p. 328,1. 9) and, implicitly, make utter non- 
sense of this work and of al-Fárábi's thought in general—in other words, they 
would have to be considered as a very serious threat to the truth explained in 
Chapters 1-17. To have mentioned arguments which raise such fundamental 
doubts as a kind of appendix would thus appear very incongruous indeed and in- 
consistent with al-FárübI's manner of dealing with important topics. It is, a priori, 
more likely that the purpose of this section is different. 

Still we have to be aware that scepticism and fallacies as a whole never ceased 
to be discussed in the philosophical schools, long after a proper sceptical move- 
ment and sceptical schools had ceased to exist. Plato's Theaetetus and Aristotle's 
Metaphysics Gamma and Sophistici Elenchi continued to be studied all the time, 
as were the surviving Greek Peripatetic and neo-Platonic commentaries and their 
Arabic translations. The only extant Greek commentary of the Sophistici Elenchi 
is due to the Christian Byzantine scholar Michael of Ephesus. The eleventh- 
century Paris MS. of the Arabic translation of Aristotle's logical writings (Ar. 
2346) contains three different versions of the Sophistici Elenchi (Badawi [5] 
pp. 198 ff.) and references to ‘Sophists’ are quite frequent in Arabic philosophi- 
cal and theological books.!°” Even in rather orthodox neo-Platonic circles of the 
sixth century —which were not to al-Farábi's liking—scepticism was not 


1067 pohlenz [1] pp. 73 ff.; [2] pp. 409 ff. 1068 Dodds [4] pp. 35, 79, 119 and passim. 
1069 Cf above, р. 498, п. 1045 f.; Ammonius, quoted in Asclepius, pp. 271, 1. 33; 292,1. 27; 
Adam; P. Brown [1] pp. 44 ff. 1070 Cf above, Ch. 17, р. 475. 


юп Сү Ch. 18 81 above. [t is not easy to envisage which ‘religions’ are meant to corres- 
pond to the different ‘ignorant’ views of life -unless we think of the Platonic models which 
are the basis of their description in the Siydsa. 

1072 See also Ibn Sind [11]. 
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forgotten.1973 The vindication of the possibility of human knowledge against an 
agnosticism of this kind was still a philosophical concern. 

But all this evidence shows no more than that a man like al-Farabi knew this 
kind of reasoning from the tradition in which he had grown up. One might also 
refer to the Jhsa’ al-‘ultim (passim). If the refutation of sceptical fallacies, such 
as the two mentioned in Chapter 19 §8 had been essential to his own philosophi- 
cal position, he would have given it a conspicuous and central place in the body 
of this book. The explanation is clearly to be sought in a different direction, in- 
dicated to me, as in other cases, by a chance remark of H. Laoust. 

One has to start from the fact that §8 clearly continues the immediately 
preceding religious and metaphysical views classified as those of the ‘erring’ or 
‘misguided’ states. There appears to be no fitting parallel in extant Greek texts 
for this consistent use of sceptic arguments, unless I have overlooked something 
very obvious. Scepticism opens the door to unrestrained mystical belief. But 
there is a very striking Islamic case to be considered. The evidence, in fact, is 
later than the tenth century, but I venture to apply it also to al-FárábI's times. 
It consists, to put it briefly, of bringing people to acknowledge the authority of 
an allegedly infallible Imam by showing that all the rational arguments are con- 
tradictory and cancel one another out—they have no other function than to es- 
tablish doubt (tashkik) in men's hearts. According to al-GhazzalT's criticism of 
the Batiniyya, and also to al-FárabI's description of the ‘erring’ or ‘misguided’ 
city in Chapter 15 819 (see p. 454), the statement in Chapter 19 888-9 is most 
likely meant to be applicable to the Ismá'ilis, their impostor-Imàm and their 
anti-intellectual sceptical propaganda of tashkTk.'° Otherwise it is difficult to 
make sense of the concluding passages of this rich, multi-sided and daring book. 

The argument alluded to in 888-9 are very traditional and need no special 
comment. The first group, pp. 322,1. 4-324, 1. 5, belongs to the Heraclitean teach- 
ing as—wrongly —understood since Plato and Aristotle—this sceptical relativism 
is by no means identical with Heraclitus’ own views. Al-Farabi refers back to 
Chapter 18 882-3, but the Heraclitean flux was used there as a mistaken meta- 
physical starting point for the political theory of a shifting balance of power and 
continuous anarchy and wars. As in Chapter 19, no explicit refutation had been 
given; the answer had been unambiguously provided in the main body of the 
Ara’. In both passages the attentive reader is supposed to be aware of the truth 
and no attempt is made to rub it in especially .'975 

In the following lines (p. 324,1. 5) the validity of the axioms, of necessary 
truths, of first principles as a whole is put in doubt (after the truth of sense 
perception has been thoroughly questioned and denied), in a way which reminds 
the reader of the account of al-Ghazzali’s short sceptical period in his ‘auto- 
biography' al-Munqidh ([6] p. 12). Again, the reader of Chapter 13 83 (cf. 

p. 406) does not need to be made aware of the futility of the view that three 
times three may not always equal nine. 

Further on (p. 324,1. 11) the necessary link between cause and effect which 
Greek philosophy had firmly established is rejected as uncertain—events may be 
1073 See the anonymous 6th-century Prolegomena phil. plat., ch. 10; Augustinus [1] (A.D. 


386). 
19% Laoust [2] pp. 140, 279, 342, 371. 1075 See e.g. Ibn Rushd [9] pp. 189 f. 
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due to mere chance or to unforseeable outside intervention, perhaps by a divine 
agent. The arguments put forward by the Sceptics are familiar to historians of 
later Greek philosophy from Sextus Empiricus (e.g. [2] bks 8, 9), and it is not 
necessary to repeat them here. But it should be indicated what implications this 
denial of a logical necessity between cause and effect may have, and actually did 
have in later Islamic theological discussions; interested students of the history of 
philosophy may best be referred to the penetrating discussion of the topic by 
al-Ghazzàli and Ibn Rushd, most easily accessible in S. van den Bergh's masterly 
translation of Averroes’ Taha fut al-Tahafut. 19% 

The final remaining section is no more than a rather tedious variation on very 
well known sceptical arguments.!077 


10% [bn Rushd [3] i, pp. 316-32; ii, pp. 176-85. 
1977 M. Schwarz has drawn my attention to a comparable passage in al-Ash'ari [2] p. 501, 
1. 1;see also p. 526, ll. 1 ff. 
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99 (1945-9) ff.: Wiesbaden. 


Other abbreviated titles (encyclopaedias, collective works, etc.) will be found 
in their place in the alphabetical order. 


‘ABD AL-JABBAR b. Ahmad Qadi 'l-qudāt, Abū ’l-Hasan 

[1] K. al-Majmii' fi "I-muhit bi'l-taklif, éd. par J[ean] J[oseph] Houben, t. 1 
(Recherches I.L.O., 25), Beyrouth, 1962. 

[2] ai-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa'l-'adl, bi-ishraf Taha Husayn, juz’ 4-9. 
12-17. 20, al-Qahira, 1958 — [ca 1967]. 
q 6,1: al- Ta'dil wa'l-tajwir, [edd.:] Ahmad Fu'àd al-Ahwani, Ibrahim Madkür, 

1382/1962. E 
6,2: al-irada, [edd.| G[eorges] S. Qanawati [Anawati], Ibrahim Madkür, s.a. 
7: Khalq al-Qur'an, [ed.:] Ibrahim al-Ibyari, 1380/1961. 
8: al-Makhluq, |edd.:] Tawfiq al-Tawrl, Sa'id Zayid, Ibrahim Madkür. s.a. 
11: al-Taklif, [edd.:] Muhammad ‘Ali al-Najjár, ‘Abd al-Halim al-Najjar, Ibrahim 
Madkür, 1385/1965. 504 
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[3] Sharh al-usūl al-khamsa, ta'liq al-Imam Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Abi Hashim, 
haqqaqahü wa-qaddama 1аһїї ‘Abd al-Karim *Uthman, al-Qahira, 1384/ 
1965. 

‘ABD AL-QAHIR b. Tahir al-BAGHDADI, Abū Mansur, К. Usül al-dīn, Istanbil, 
1346/1928. Repr.: Baghdad [с.1962]. Ку, 

‘ABD AL-QAHIR b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-JURJANI, Die Geheimnisse der Wort- 
kunst (Asrar al-balagha) des ‘Abdalqāhir al-Curcani, aus d. Arab. übers. v. Hell- 
mut Ritter (Bibliotheca Islamica, 19), Wiesbaden, 1959. 

ABU HAYYAN AL-TAWHIDI, ‘Ali b. Muhammad, K. al-Imta‘ wa'l-mu'znasa, 
sahhahahu Ahmad Amin wa-Ahmad al-Zayn, juz’ 1-3, al-Qahira, 1939-44, 

ADAM, Alfred, Texte zum Manichdismus, ausgewühlt u. hrsg. (Kleine Texte f. 
Vorlesungen u. Übungen, 175), Berlin, 1954. 

AFNAN, Soheil M., Avicenna, London, 1958. 

AGATHIAS, Historiae, in: Historici graeci minores, ed. Ludovicus Dindorfius 
[Ludwig August Dindorf] (Bibl. Teubn.), Lipsiae, 1870-1, vol. 2, pp. 132-392. 

al-AHWANI, Ahmad Fu’ad [ed.] , Talkhis К. al-Nafs li-Ibn Rushd: see Ibn Rushd 


[1] Didasc. = `АХкірбоо [!] ббаокаМмкдс rco IIAárcvoc Soyparoov, in: 
Platonis dialogi ex rec. C. F. Hermanni, vol. 6, Lipsiae, 1892, pp. 152-89. 

[2] — ed. Louis = Albinos. Epitomé, par Pierre Louis (Nouvelle Collection de 
Textes et Documents, publiée sous le patronage de l'Association Budé), 
Paris, 1945. 

ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS 
[1] Praeter commentaria Scripta minora. 1: De anima liber cum mantissa. 

2: Quaestiones. De fato. De mixtione, ed. Ivo Bruns (Supplementum 
Aristotelicum, 2), Berolini, 1887-1892. 

[2] De anima: see [1] 1. 

[3] — De an. mantissa [Arabic version]: see Finnegan. 

[4] De fato: see [1] 2. 

[5] Mabadi' al-kull (De principiis universi) = Maqàlat al-Iskandar al-Afrüdisi 
fi l-qaul fi Mabadi' al-kull bi-hasab ra'y Aristatalis, in: Badawi, ‘Abdar- 
rahman [ed.] , Arisțū ‘ind al-‘Arab, 1, al-Qahira, 1947, pp. 253-77. 

{6] In De sensu = In librum De sensu commentarium, ed. Paulus Wendland 
(C.A.G., 3, 1), Berolini, 1901. 

[7] (Ps.-], In Metaph. = In Aristotelis Metaphysica commentaria, ed. 
Michael Hayduck (C.A.G., 1), Berolini, 1891. 

[8] In Top. = In Aristotelis Topicorum libros 8 commentaria, ed. Maximilia- 
nus Wallis (С.А.С., 2,2), Berolini, 1891. 

[9] Quaestiones: see [1] 2. 

ALEXANDER LYCOPOLITANUS, Contra Manichaei opiniones disputatio, ed. 
Augustus Brinkmann (Bibl. Teubn.), Lipsiae, 1895. 

ALLAN, Donald James, ‘Magna Moralia and Nicomachean Ethics’, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 77 (In honour of Sir David Ross) (1957), 7-11. 

ALLARD, Michel, Le problème des attributs divins dans la doctrine d al-As'ari 
et de ses premiers grands disciples (Recherches I.L.O., 28), Beyrouth, 1965. 

ALONSO ALONSO, Manuel,’ “Al-Madina al-fadila” de Abū Nasr al-FárabT', Al- 
Andalus, 26 (1961), 337-88; 27 (1962), 181-227. 

ALTMANN, Alexander, & STERN, Samuel Miklos, /saac Israeli. A Neoplatonic 
Philosopher of the Early Tenth Century. His Works, Translated with Com- 
ments and an Outline of his Philosophy (Scripta Judaica, 1), London, 1958. 

ALVERNY, Marie-Thérése d', ‘Anniya — Anitas’, in: Mélanges Etienne Gilson, 
Toronto, 1959, pp. 59-91. 
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al-AMIRI, Abū ’l-Hasan Muhammad, al-Sa'adah wa'l-is'8ad (On seeking and caus- 
ing happiness). Facsimile of the copy prepared by Mujtaba Minovi (Intisharat-i 

Danishgah-i Tehran, 435), Wiesbaden, 1957-8. 

AMMONIUS HERMIAE, 7n De int. = In Aristotelis De interpretatione commen- 

tarius, ed. Adolfus Busse (С.А.С. 4,5), Berolini, 1897. 

ANAWATI, Georges C., Introduction а la théologie musulmane: see Gardet [9]. 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Cambridge, 1920 ff. 
Ara’: see al-Farabi [7] ff. 

ARBERRY, Arthur John 

[1] Avicenna on Theology (The Wisdom of the East Series), London, 1951. 

[2] ‘An Early Arabic Translation from the Greek’, Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Arts, Egyptian University (Majallat Kulliyyat al-Adàb, al-Jami'a al- 
Misriyya), 1,1 (1933), 48-76; 1,2 (1933), 79-120; 2,1 (1934), 83-118. 

[3] ‘Farabi’s Canons of Poetry’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 17 (1938), 266- 
78. 

[4] “More Niffari’, BSOAS, 15 (1953), 29-42. 

[5] ‘The Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic’, BSOAS, 17 (1955), 1-9. 

[6] ‘Some Plato іп an Arabic Epitome’, Islamic Quarterly, 2 (1955), 86-99. 

ARISTIDES, Aelius, Oratio Romana: see Oliver. 
ARISTOTLE 

[1] Opera ed. Academia Regia Borussica, vol. 1.2: Aristoteles graece, ex rec. 
Immanueli Bekkeri, Berolini, 1831.[References are to pages, columns, 
and lines of Bekker's text. In most cases, more recent editions (Bibl. 
Oxon., Collection Budé) have been used. Below, only editions with com- 
mentaries, modern translations, medieval versions, spurious works, and 
fragments are listed.) 

[2] Organon [Arabic version] : see Badawi [5]. 

[3] Analytica 7 Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics. A revised text with 
introduction and commentary by W[illiam] D[avid] Ross, Oxford, 1949. 

[4] Cat. [Syriac and Arabic versions ] : Georr, Khalil [ed.], Les Catégories 
d'Aristote dans leurs versions syro-arabes, Beyrouth, 1948. 

[5] De anima, ed., with introduction and commentary, by Sir [William] 
David Ross, Oxford, 1961. 

[6] — [Arabic version:] Aristütalis fi "I-Nafs [etc.] .. . haqqaqahü wa- 
qaddama lahü ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Badawi (Dirasat Islamiyya, 16), al-Qahira, 
1954. 

[7] — [German translation:] Aristoteles, Über die Seele, übers. v. Willy 
Theiler, 2. Aufl., Berlin, 1966. 

[8] De gen. an. [Arabic version]: Aristotle, Generation of Animals: The 
Arabic Translation Commonly Ascribed to Yahyá ibn al-Bitriq, ed. 
with introduction and glossary by J[an] Brugman and H[endrik] 

J[an] Drossaart Lulofs (Publications of the De Goeje Fund, 23), Leiden, 
1971. 

[9] De int. [Arabic version]: Die Hermeneutik des Aristoteles in der ara- 
bischen Ubersetzung des Ishak ibn Honain, hrsg. u. mit einem Glossar der 
philosophischen Termini versehen von Isidor Pollak (A.K.M., 13,1), Leip- 
zig, 1913. 

[10] De part. an., De gen. an. [English trans.] : Aristotle s De Partibus Ani- 
malium I and De Generatione Animalium I < with passages from II.1-3» , 
trans; with notes by D[avid] M[owbray] Balme, Oxford, 1972. 

[11] Ethica Eudemica [German trans.] : Eudemische Ethik, übers. v. Franz 
Dirlmeier (Aristoteles, Werke in deutscher Ubersetzung , hrsg. v. Ernst 
Grumach, 7), Berlin, 1962. 
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[12] Ethica Nicomachea, [trans.] by W[illiam] D[avid] Ross (The works of 
Aristotle trans. into English under the editorship of W. D. Ross, 9), Ox- 
ford, 1925 [and reprints]. 

[13] Fragmenta selecta, recogn. brevique adnotatione instruxit W[illiam] 
D[avid] Ross (Bibl. Oxon.), Oxonii, 1955. 

[14] Metaph. = Metaphysica, recogn. brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
W[erner] Jaeger (Bibl. Oxon.), Oxonii, 1957. 

[15] — ‘Aptororddous rà petà rà qvowd. Aristotle's Metaphysics. A revised text 
with introduction and commentary by W[illiam] D[avid] Ross, vol. 1.2, 
Oxford, 1924 [and reprints]. 

[16] — [Arabic version:] see Ibn Rushd [1]. 

[17] Meteorologica [Arabic version]: Petraitis, Casimir, The Arabic Version 
of Aristotle's Meteorology (K. al-Athar al-‘ulwiyya li-Aristütàális). A criti- 
cal edition with an introduction and Greek-Arabic glossaries (Recherches 
I.L.O., série 1, 39), Beyrouth, 1967. 

[18] Parva naturalia. A revised text with introduction and commentary by Sir 
W[illiam] David Ross, Oxford, 1955. 

[19] Phys. = `ApuororéÀouç ҷо? ёкрбаоц. Aristotle s Physics. A revised 
text with introduction and commentary by W[illiam] D[avid] Ross, Ox- 
ford, 1936 [and reprints]. 

[20] — [Arabic version:] Aristütalis, al-Tabi‘a. Tarjamat Ishaq b. Hunayn maʻa 
shurüh Ibn al-Samh [etc.], haqqaqahü wa-qaddama lahü ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
Badawi, juz’ 1. 2 (al-Maktaba al-‘arabiyya, 20. 32), al-Qahira, 1384/1964- 
1385/1965. 

[21] Poetica [Arabic version] = Aristitalis, Fann al-shi*. Ma‘a 'l-tarjama al- 
‘arabiyya al-qadima wa-shurüb al-Farabi wa-Ibn Sina wa-Ibn Rushd, 
tarjamahü . . . wa-haqqaqa nusüsahü ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi (Dirasat 
islamiyya, 8), al-Qahira, 1953. 

[22] — ed. Tkatsch, Jaroslaus, Die arabische Übersetzung der Poetik des 
Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griechischen Textes, Bd 1. 2 
(2: Aus dem Nachlass hrsg. v. A. Gudeman u. Th. Seif) (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. КІ., Kommission f. d. Herausgabe der 
arabischen Aristoteles-Übersetzungen, 1), Wien & Leipzig, 1928-32. 

[23] Rhetorica [Arabic version]: Aristitalis, al-Khitaba. al-Tarjama al- 
‘arabiyya al-qadima, haqqaqahü wa-'allaqa ‘alayhi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi (Dirasat islamiyya, 23), al-Qahira, 1959. 

ARISTOTLE (PSEUDO-) 

[1] De lapidibus (K. al-Ahjar): see Ruska. 

[2] De plantis: see Nicolaus Damascenus. 

[3] Magna Moralia [German trans.]: Aristoteles, Magna Moralia, übers. v. 
Franz Dirlmeier (Aristoteles, Werke in deutscher Ubersetzung, 8), Berlin, 
1958. 

[4] Theologia: see Theology of Aristotle. 

ARMSTRONG, Arthur Hilary 

[1] ‘The Background of the Doctrine “That the Intelligibles are not outside 
the Intellect” ’, in: Entretiens sur l'Antiquité classique, 5: Les sources 
de Plotin, Vandoeuvres-Genéve, Fondation Hardt, 1957 (Genéve, 1960), 
pp. 391-425. 

[2] [ed.], The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philo- 
sophy, Cambridge, 1970. 

[3] ‘Plotinus’, in [2], pp. 193-268. 

[4] [trans.], Plotinus: see Plotinus [3]. 

ARNIM, Hans Friedrich August von [ed.]: see Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. 
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ARNOLD, Thomas Walker, The Caliphate, Oxford, 1924. Reissued (with a con- 
cluding chapter by Sylvia G. Haim), London, 1965. 

ARTEMIDORUS DALDIANUS 
[1] Oneirocriticon libri 5, recogn. Roger A[mbrose] Pack (Bibl. Teubn.), 

Lipsiae, 1963. 

[2] [Arabic version:] Artémidore d'Éphése, Le livre des songes (Ta‘bir al- 
ru'yà), trad. du grec en arabe par Hunayn b. Ishaq, éd. par Toufic 
[Taufiq] Fahd, Damas, 1964. 

ASCLEPIUS TRALLIANUS, Jn Aristotelis Metaphysicorum libros A-Z commen- 
taria, ed. Michael Hayduck (C. A.G., 6,2), Berolini, 1888. 

al-ASH'ARI, Abū "I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma ‘il 
[1] K. al-Luma‘ = The Theology of al-Ash‘ari. The Arabic Texts of al- 

Ash‘ari’s Kitab al-Luma* and Risalat Istihsan al-khawd fi т al-kalam, 
with briefly annotated translations, [ed:] Richard J[oseph] McCarthy, 
Beyrouth, 1953. 

[2] Maqalat = Die dogmatischen Lehren der Anhänger des Islam von Abit 
I-Hasan ‘Alt ibn Isma‘il al-As'art (Maqalat al-islamiyyin wa-’khtilaf al- 
musallin), hrsg. v. Hellmut Ritter, T. 1. 2 (Bibliotheca Islamica, 1), 
Leipzig, 1920-30. — 2. Aufl., Wiesbaden, 1963. 

ASHRAF ‘ALI, Shamsu’l-‘ulama’ Mirza, A catalogue .. . : see Calcutta. 

ASHTOR, Eliyahu, Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'Orient médiéval 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études, Centre de Recherches Historiques. Mon- 
naie — prix — conjoncture, 8), Paris, 1969. 

ASÍN PALACIOS, Miguel, "Tratado de Avempace sobre la unión del intelecto 
con el hombre', Ai-Andalus, 7 (1942), 1-47. 

ASPASIUS, In [Aristotelis] Ethica Nicomachea quae supersunt commentaria, 
ed. Gustavus Heylbut (C.A.G., 19,1), Berolini, 1889. 

ATES, Ahmed, *Fárábinin eserlerinin bibliografyas', Türk Tarih Kurumu 
Belleten, 15, say1 57 (1951), 175-192. 

ATHANASIUS [PS.-] , S.P.N. Athanasii Dialogus de Sancta Trinitate, in quo 
colloquuntur orthodoxus et anomoeus arianista, 1-5, in: P.G., t. 28, 1857, 
coll. 1115-1286. 

AUGUSTINUS, Aurelius 
[1] Contra Academicos [etc.], cura et studio W[illiam] M[cAllen] Green 

(Sancti Aurelii Augustini Opera, ps 2,2 7 Corpus Christianorum, series 
latina, 29), Turnholti, 1970. 

[2] De civitate Dei libri 22, iterum rec. Bernh[ard] Dombart, vol. 1. 2 (Bibl. 
Teubn.), Lipsiae, 1877. 

[3] — [with English trans.:] Saint Augustine, The City of God against the 
Pagans. With an English translation by William McAllen Green [a.o.]. 
Vol. 1-7 (The Loeb Classical Library), London & Cambridge, Mass., 
1957-72. 

[4] De trinitate libri 15, cura et studio W[illiam] J[ohn] Mountain auxiliante 
Fr. Glorie, 1. 2 (Sancti Aurelii Augustini Opera, ps 16, 1. 2 = Corpus 
Christianorum , series latina, 50. 50A), Turnholti, 1968. 

De vera religione, cura et studio K[laus]-D[etlef] Daur, in: Sancti 

Aurelii Augustini Opera, ps 4,1 (Corpus Christianorum, series latina, 32), 

Turnholti, 1962, pp. 169-260. 

[6] Epistulae, ex rec. Al[oisii] Goldbacher, ps 1-5 (S. Aureli Augustini Opera, 
sect. 2 = Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 34.44.57.58), 
Vindobonae [etc.], 1895-1923. Repr.: New York, 1961. 

AVERROES: see Ibn Rushd. 

AVICENNA: see Ibn Sinà. 
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BADAWI, ‘Abd al-Rahman 

[1] Aristü ‘ind al-‘Arab. Dirasa wa-nusüs ghayr manshüra, juz’ 1 (Dirasat 
islamiyya, 5), al-Qahira, 1947. 

[2] [ed.], Aristutalis. Fann al-shi'r: see Aristotle [21]. 

[3] [ed.], Aristūtālīs. al-Khitàba: see Aristotle [23]. 
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Leges 11, 366, 424, 426, 427, 428, 438, 
439, 439 п.646, 444, 445, 450, 458, 
458 n.773, 484, 490, 493 
III: 485 
Ш 690b: 483 n.933 
cit. al-Birüni: 426 n.564 


Phaedo 459 
Phaedrus 438,439 
248d7: 414 
Politicus 424 
Protagoras 
322a: 485 
Respublica 10, 11, 344 n.62, 405, 426, 
426 n.563, 427, 428, 435,437,437 
n.634, 438, 444, 444 n.680, 445, 
449 n.711, 482, 495 
I: 453 
1351 c: 485 n.948 
II 358e ff.: 490 n.978 
П 359a: 492 
II 369d: 452 
П 370a: 452 n.733 
II 372a: 453 
IV 423a, 442b: 437 n.631 
V: 401 
V 469b ff., 470c5: 497 n.1039 
VI: 403, 445 
VI 468b10: 446 
VI 485b: 446 
VI 485c3: 446 
VI 485d: 446 
VI 485e3: 446 
VI 486a: 446 
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VI 486c3, c-d: 445 
VI 487a: 446 n.693 
VI 490bS5: 446 
V1 490c11: 445 
VI 49138: 447 n.699 
V1 4942: 445 
VI 4946: 445 
VI 496c: 470 
V1498b5: 445 
VII: 453 
VII 543a ff.: 453 
VIII: 424 
VIII: 448 n.702 
VIII: 450, 451, 453,455,455 
VIII 550c: 453 
VIII 553d: 455 n.757 
УШ 555b-562a: 454 
IX: 424, 451, 455 n.755 
IX 571d: 414 
Theaetetus 501 
Timaeus 344 n.62,354,418,478,479 
29e1-2: 359 
31b: 340 n.50 
347: 352 
377: 351 
69с: 459 
6947: 494 n.1015 
70b: 388 
71d f.: 414 


Plinius 


[1] 496 n.1030, 497 


Plotinus 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 12 n.38, 15, 21, 34, 


334, 353, 354, 356, 375, 401. 404 
n.444, 409, 415, 426, 427,428, 429, 
442,443,463,473, 498 n.1047, 500 
Enneades 
[1] 336 n.20, 350 n.90, 350 n.92, 351 
n.98, 352, 354 n.116, 364 n.175, 373 
n.233, 376, 377 n.257, 377 n.259, 387 
n.319, 388 n.323, 389 n.332, 462 
n.801, 479, 496 n.1033 
19: 500 n.1061 
[4] Theologia Aristotelis 21, 385 


Plutarchus 6, 354, 404 n.442, 422,445, 


468 n.846, 471 n.860, n.861 
[1] Amatorius 475 n.886 
Cons. ad Apoll. 500 n.1066 
De Alexandri 486 n.955 
De esu carnium 496 
De exilio 471 
De Iside et Osiride 67(377F) 477 
De soll. an. 485 n.941, 496 n.1035, 
n. 1036 
De virt. 195: 500 n.1066 
Quaest. conv. 419 
[3], [4], [5] Placita Philosophorum (Ps.- 
Plutarchus) 27, 385 n.307, 386 n.314, 
388 n.322, 391, 415 n.515, 
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420 n.541, 420 n.542, 441 n.659 
Polybius 
[1] 454 n.744, 494, 494 n.1020 
Porphyrius Malchus 10, 12, 13, 21, 370 
n.215, 382 n.285, 394 n.373, 401, 409, 
415,415 n.514,417 n.521, 419, 420, 
422, 423, 427, 427 n.572, 428 n.578, 
443 n.677, 428, 432, 444, 444 n.679, 
457, 459 n.779, 460, 466, 474, 487, 
496, 499, 500 
[1] De abstinentia 476 n.889, 479 
n.908, 486, 486 n.950, 487 n.962, 
496 n.1030 
De antro nympharum 479 
[1], [2] Ер. ad Marcellam 492, 492 
n.997, 493 n.1005, 493 n.1006 
[1] Vita Pythagorae 475, 475 n.879 
[3] 476 n.891 : 
[4] 374 
[5] 409 n.479, 443, 500 n.1061 
[6] 2 n.5, 10 n.35, 432 n.603, 443 
n.669, 498 n.1047 
Commentary on Plato's Republic 4277 
Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 
427,443 
Isag. (Syriac comm. ed. Baumstark) 500 
n.1061 
M. fi 'l-Nafs 443 
Peri agalmaton 478 
"That Plato's and Aristotle's Philosophy 
are identical' 429, 440 
Posidonius 414 n.506, 471, 494, 494 
n.1018, 500, 500 n.1065 
Praxagoras 393, 397 
Priscianus 470 n.855 
Proclus Diadochus 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 333, 
401, 401 n.419,404, 415, 420, 421, 
427, 428, 458, 478 
[1] 368 n.196 
[2] 11 n.36, 12 n.38, 31 n.74, 336 n. 
21, 337 n.36, 338, 351 n.99, 355 n. 
118, 358 n.139, 359 n.147, 403 n. 
440, 404 n.445, 415 n.516, 435 n. 
617,460n.788,473 n.872,479 n.909 
[4] 499 n.1058 
[5] 10 n.34, 401 n.419, 403 п.434, 403 
n.438, 415 n.514, 428 n.574,475 
n.884 
[6] 428 n.574 
[7] 340 n.50, 342, 351 n.99, 352 n.103, 
359 n.148, 364 n.176, 336 n.190, 
376, 384 n.300, 389 n.332, 404 
n.445, 409 n.479, 419, 459 n.778, 
459 n.779, 460 n.785, 473 n.872, 
478 n.902, 479 
[8] 359 n.148, 419 n.536 
al-Idah fi 'l-Khayr al-mahd (Liber de 
Causis(1]) 336 n.29 
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Prodicus 485 

Prolegomena philosophiae Platonicae 
502 n.1073 

Ptolemaeus 11,12, 363 
[1] 364 n.178, 365 n.183, 365 n.184 
[2] 364 n.177 

Pythagoras 474 
Carmen Aureum 28 


al-Qifti 
[1] 331 n.4 
[2] 2 n.4, 4 n.18, 4 n.19, 343 n.59, 368 
n.196, 378 n.268, 379 n.276, 383 n. 
290, 414 n.509, 423 n.558 
al-Qur'an 334, 354, 421 п.545, 422, 442, 
445, 475 n.887, 480 
Sura 2, v.87, 253: 406 
3,v.97: 350 
4, v.164: 422 n.555 
5, v.110: 406 
6, v.75: 406 
6, v.95 ff.: 360 n.156 
7, v.154: 407 n.469 
7,v.184: 406 
11, v.106: 406 n.455 
13, v.2-3: 360 n.156 
16, v.102: 406 
17, v.15: 422 n.555 
20, v.114: 347, 348 
21, v.37: 360 n.156 
24, v.21: 493 
24, v.43-54: 360 n.156 
26, v.193: 406 
29, v.6: 350 
29,v.42:471 
32, v.15: 360 n.156 
42, v.11: 335 n.15 
42, v.11-12: 346 
75, v.22: 464 
76, v.30: 347 
85, v.16: 406 n.455 
Qusta b. Lüqà 27, 385, 391 


al-RazT, Muhammad b. Zakariyy3' 2, 3, 6, 7, 
22, 28, 32, 345, 350, 354, 407 n.462, 
423,423 n.559, 458, 458 n.774, 466, 
466 n.828,496 n.1036 

Rufus Ephesius 
[1] 417 п.522 


Sallustius 
[1] 417 n.521, 478 
Secretum secretorum: see Aristotle[Ps.-] 
Seneca 34 
[1] 402 n.427, 496 n.1030 
Sextus Empiricus 
[1] 415 
[2] 394 n.373, 418 n.532, 419, 419 n. 


538, 431 n.601, 477 n.895, 492 n. 
999, 496 n.1033, 503 
al-Shahrastant 
[1] 351,461 n.796, 476 n.887, 
[2] 346 n.69 
Simplicius 10, 363, 428 п.577, 459, 470 
п.855,478 
[1] 399 n.47 
[2] 460 п.781, 468 п.844 
[31 365 п.184, 365 п.185, 428 п.580, 
462 п.802,478п.906, 478 п.907 
[4] 353 п.110, 380 п.279 
Sophonias 
[1] 414 n.508 
Stephanus Alexandrinus 333, 389 
[1] 333, 404, 405, 406 n.458, 473 
n.872 
[2] 422 n.551 
Stobaeus 
[1] 382 n.285, 394 n.373, 426, 435 
n.618, 454 n.744, 459 n.779, 485 
n.941, 488 n.969, 492 n.999, 496 
n.1030, 499 n.1051, 499 n.1053 
Strabo 
[1] 366, 486 
al-Subki 
[1] 346 n.68 
Suda 
[1] 428 n.578 
al-Suyüti 
[1] 331 n.4 
Synesius of Cyrene 438,479, 480 
[1], [2] 438 n.642 
Syrianus 
[1] 409 n.476, 415, 421, 422 n.551, 
428 n.577,428 n.580 


Tacitus 
[1] 460 n.783 
al-Tawhidi, Abü Hayyan: 
see Abū Hayyan 
Themistius 11, 363, 376, 378 n.268, 379 
n.276, 390, 404 n.442, 426, 434, 470 
[1] 353 n.109, 382 n.285, 382 n.288, 
388 n.327, 389 n.333, 391, 391 n. 
350, 392, 406 n.459, 462, 468 n.844 
[2] 349 n.88, 349 n.89, 353 n.110, 357, 
358 n.140, 371, 385 n.305, 388 n. 
327, 389, 391 n.350, 391 n.353, 392 
n.358, 405 n.448, 406 n.459, 462 
[3] 357 n.136, 434 n.614, 434 n.615, 
435 
[4] 400 n.418, 449 n.712, 470 
Paraphr. in Arist. De caelo 379 n.276 
Theology of Aristotle 21, 385 
Theophrastus 393, 487,499 n.1058 
Leges 492 
Metaphysical Fragment 22 n.27, 23 n.38 
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Peri eusebeias 486 

Politika pros tas Кайгйз 448 n.707 
Thucydides 

[1] 486 
Thum&ma ibn Ashras 461, 461 n.796 


Ustáth 336 n.30, 337, 338 n.38, 340, 353 
n.108, 385, 391, 413 


Varro 
[1] 431 n.596, 485 
Vergil 485 


Xenarchus 366 


2. INDEX VERBORUM 


The following indexes of Greek and 
Arabic words contain terms discussed 

in the commentary. References in 
parentheses indicate that instead of the 
original Arabic (occurring, e.g., in the 
text of al-FaršbT) or Greek term, an 
English equivalent is cited in the com- 
mentary. For an English glossary of the 
Greek and Arabic terms and for references 
of important concepts and subject-matter, 
see Index 3. 


8) Greek words 

achoristos 459 

adiaphthoros 466 n.819 

adikia 411 

adikos, adikoi 411, 455 

adynatos 340 

agalma [the Ka'ba at Mecca] 478 n.900 

agapasthai 492 

аварё 341 

agathos, agathon 360, (403), 466; to 
ariston agathon 433 

agnoein 494 

agnoia 411, 492 n.499 

ahylos: ahylon 375; (ta) ahyla 402 n.426, 
473;ahylon eidos 336 

aidoion 399 n.409 

аїбп 348 

aisthésis 356; koinë aisth&sis 388; to kyrion 
ton aisthéseon 387; hë kyrids aisthésis 
kai protos üsa 388 

aisthetérion: proton aisthétérion 388 

aisthétikos: aisthétiké dynamis 382; 
aisthétiké hédoné 453; proton 
aisthétikon 388 

aisthétos: aisthéta 416 

aition: to proton aition 336, 337, 404 

akataléptos 482 

akremón 395 n.381 
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Xenocrates 471 n.860, 478 
Xenophon 

[1] 488 n.967 

Mem. IV 6.12: 453 


Yahya b. ‘Adi 20, 20 n.8, 21 n.14, 23, 377, 
379 n.276, 426 п.563, 480 
[1] 374 n.243 
[2] 462 

Yahys b. al-Bitriq 392 

Yahya b. Jarir 23, 24, 27, 331 


al-Zajjaj 331 
al-Zamakhshari 422 n.555 


akusmatikoi 474 

alétheia 347 

alogos: alogoi psychai 459 

amorphos 336 

amphidoxós 379 

anankaiotaté polis 452 

ananké hyparchein 342 

anantiléptos 389 

anchinoia 445 

andreia 446 

andrias 371, 372 

aneideos 336, 479 

aneleutheria 453 

aneu: ta aneu hylës 402 n.426 

angeion 378 

angelikon 404; angelikos nus 404 

angeloi 493 

anhomoios 478 n.905 

anisazein 395 n.380 

anthrópos 462, 476; anthrópos: teleios 
anthrópos 423 

anthrópotés 461, 496, 496 n.1033 

antikeimenon 341 

antilambanein 349, 389; antilambanesthai 
389 

antilépsis 349, 389 

antiléptikos 389 

apaideutos 459 

apaideutos 459 

aparallaxia 419 n.538 

apatheia 500 

apatheion 500 n.1064 

aphrodisia 419 n.535 

apodeixis 357 

apolytos 339 

apophysis 395 n.381 

aporroé 354 n.116 

aporroia 354 n.116 

archaios: hoi archaioi 481 n.921 

arché 394 n.373; arch geneseds 395 n.381 
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archégos 486 

archon 436 

arété 371 n.223; arét&: politikë arētē 500 
aristokratia 450 

aristos: to ariston agathon 433 
arrostia 492 

asebeia 492 n.999, 492 n.1001 
asómatos 342 

ataxia 482 

atmis: atmides 370 

atomon 375 n.248, 374, 496 n.1033 
autités kai monótés 485 n.940 
autodidaktos 423 

«рпа Каі autodidaktos 
automatos: ek tū automatü 379 


basileus 436 

bathos 479 

bios 462 

blastóma 395 n.381 

bülesis 356, 391, 407, 407 n.470 
büleusis 407 

buleutiké 390 n.344 


chora 488 

chorégein 354 n.116 

chorégia 354 n.116 

chorégos 353 n.110, 354 n.116, 387 
choristos: ahyla chorista 473 
chrématistiké 437 

chrésmodein 441 n.659 


daimonion 404, 494 ; daimonios 404 

deisidaimonia 492 n.999 

démos 433 n.610 

desmos 485, 496 

diakonoi 387 

dialektos 487 n.966 

diamenein 460 

dianoétiké 390 n.343; dianoétikon 396 

dianoia 384, 407 

diapatémenon 494 

diaphonai 487 n.966 

diaphora 339 

diaphoros 339 

diathesis 371 n.223; 419 n.535 

dihairetos 339 

dihairümenos 339 

dioikein 493 n.1006 

dogma: koina dogmata 428 n.580 

doxa 349,455 

duie 423 

40105: epitropeuontes duloi 393 

dynamis 379; 418 n.532; aisthetike dynamis 
382; kritik€ dynamis 390; logistike 
dynamis 382; threptik® dynamis 382 
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eidos 338 n.38, 371, 459, 475 n.884, 398; 
eidos ahylon 336; eidos enhylon 401 

eisangellein 389 

ekroé 354 n.116 

eleutheriotés 454 n.745 

emphytos thermotés 394 

enantion 341 

energeia 342, 463 n.808 
піс energeia, kat’ energeian 404 
n.444, 406 

enhylos: enhyla eidé 401 

enhypnion 415 

enkómion 493 n.1011 

ennoia 349 

enoikein 410 

enoikesis 410 n.483 

enstasis 480 n.915 

entelecheia 369, 408, (409), (416) 

enthUsiasmos 415, 441, 441 n.659 

enthüsiastikon 441 n.659 

epainos 493 n.1011 

epeisakton (pneuma) 397 

epidiamenein 460 

epigamia 486; he kat' epigamian oikeiotés 
486 n.956 

epiktétos: nüs epiktétos 338, 439 

epiküroi 437 

epistēmē: mé echon epistemen (dist. agnoia) 
494 

epistemon 346 n.72 

epitédeiotés 418 n.532 

epithymia 391, 407 n.467,452, 499 

epitropeuein: epitropeuontes düloi 393 

epitropos 393 

Eremia 500 n.1064 

ergon 342 

erós 352 

ethnos 431, 431 n.594, 476, 485 n.948, 
487, 492 n.997 

Ethos 400, 431, 432, 487 

euché 493, 493 n.1010 

eudaimonia 455; eschaté eudaimonia 410; 
teleia eudaimonia 444 

eukraton 395 n.379 

eumathës 445 

eunomümenos: polis eunomümené 434 

eusebeia 492, 492 n.999, 493, 494 


genesis 371 

gennétikon 388 

gedmetrikos: isot&s ge6metrikë 354 n.115, 
(378), 380, 434 

gignesthai 398 

gnOstikos: gnostikai dynameis 418 n.530 

gone 399 n.408, 400, 400 n.415 

grammatikoi 463 

graón hythlos 410 n.481, 443 
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hamartanein 455 n.759 koinos: koiné aisthésis 388; onoma koinon 
hamartia 411 407 
hapl6s 339 n.47 Коте 431, 433, 484, 488 
harmonia 361 n.158 kosmos 478 n.905 
hédoné 351 n.96, 453, 466 krasis 378, 417, 418, 418 n.530, 457 
hégemonikon 386, 386 n.314, 387, 393 kratos 453 
n.365, 394 n.373, 397 kritikos: kritiké dynamis 390 
heis 340 ktétikos: techné ktétike 437 
hekastos: ta keth' hekasta 374 n.242 
Hellénikon 432, 486 lekton 342 
hendsis 410 n.483 logikos: logikë dynamis 382; logikai psychai 
hendthénai 443 n.669 459 
hexis 371 n.223, 413, 462, 463 n.808, 465 logistikos: logistik& dynamis 382; logistikon 
hieratikos: hieratikoi 415; hieratik€ meros tës psychés 468 n.843; logistikt 
dynamis 415; hieratikE techn& 415 psyché 468 n.843 
hiereus 438 logos 357, 385, 386, 462, 476, 476 n.811, 
hodos 488 479; logos endiathetos 476 n.890; logos 
homaimos: to homaimon 486 prophorikos 476 n.890 


homoethnés 487 n.960 
homoglossos, homoglóssoi 432, 487 n.966 machairion 399 


homophonia 487 n.966 makariotés 351,410 
homophyloi 487 n.960, 488 n.969 malakos 396 
homotechnoi 488 mantiké 420 

hormé 385, 391, 407 n.467 mantikos 416 n.520 
hormétiké dynamis 382 mathématikoi 474 


hylé 371, 392 n.358, 398, 479; hylé noété megaloprepés 446 n.693 
(11), 370, 376; ta aneu hylés 402 n.426; = megalopsychia 446 


proté hylé 372 megalopsychos 446, 446 n.693 
hylikos: hylikos nüs 336, 394, 403, 459 ményein 389 
hylotés 372 n.226, 376 meros: ta kata meros 374 n.242 
hymnos 493 n.1011 mesotés 500 n.1066 
hypéretai 387 metabolé 455 n.757 
hyperroé 354 n.116 metallon 370 
hypokeimenos: ho hypokeimenos kai metoikos 471, (495) 

hylikos nüs 459 metropatheia 500, 500 n.1066 
hypol€psis 349 mimeisthai 416, 417 n.521 

mimésis 414, 416, 435 

ichnos 402 mimetike: hē dia symbolon ta theia 
idiotés 460 aphermeneuüsa mimétiké 475 
isos (hoti ta tō auto isa kai allelois isa) 407 mixis 378 
isotés geOmetriké 354 n.115, (378), 380, mnémoneutikon 396 

434 monadikos 340, 373 

monogenés 340 

kardia 397 n.393,435 monotés 429, 485, 485 n.940 
kata meros: ta kata meros 374 n.242 monotikos 485 
kataménia 399 n.408 monotropos 485 
katanoein 463 n.809 morphé 371 n.223 
kataskeu& physik& 415 müsikë 438 
kath' hekasta (ta) 374 n.242 müsikoi 463 
katharktike агете 500 mystikds 475 n.884 
kline 371 
klydon 479 nekrdsis tn pathón 500 
koilia 396 neuron 396 n.383 
koina dogmata 428 n.580 noein 349 n.89, 445 n.688 
koinónein 452 n.733, 487 n.962 noéma 342 
koinónia 429 n.584, 430, 488; koinoniai noeros: hë noera energeia 421 

synallaktikai 492; Коїпбпїа topū 488 noétos: noéta 416; noeton physei 403; hylē 
koinonikon 485 n.941 noété 370, 376; ta prota noēta 406, 466 
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nomos 478 n.901 

nomothetës 476 

notiaion 397 

nüs 12, 334, 344, 365, 366, 376, 382, 388, 
390, 401, 403 n.440, 404 n.443, 404 
n.445, 406, 452, 458, 460, 462, 464, 
466 п.820, 479, 479 n.912; (to proton 
aition) 404 ; angelikos nüs 404; energeia, 
kat’ ernergeian 404 n.444, 406; (406 n. 
458); nüs epiktétos 338, 439; nüs hylikos 
336, 394, 403; ho hypokeimenos kai 
hylikos nüs 459; nUs pathetikos 403; п05 
pathétikos kat’ energeian 409; nis 
poiétikos 343 n.58, 363, 390, 403, 404 
n.444, 409; (ho) ргб1о$ nüs 403, 405; ho 
theios nts 421; thyrathen nüs 338, 343, 
382 n.288, 404, 406 n.458, 409, 439, 
459 


ochlokratia 454 n.744 

oikia 433, 488 

oikümene 430, 431 n.594, 496 

бпё 492 

onoma 476 п.891 
onoma koinon 407 

onomatothetés 476 

orektikon 391 

orexis 391 

organon 357, 387, 399 n.412 

organon symphyton; organon aphaireton 
399 n.410 

Osis: osesi kai mochleiais (opp. tō pareinai 
monon) 419 n.536 


paideia 432 n.607 

paideusis 487 

pàn: to pan 340 

paradeigma: ta en tō theid no paradeigmata 
421 

paralogismos 480 

pareinai: to pareinai monon energesan 419 
n.536 

paschein 402 

paschüsa 419 n.535 

pathémata 402 

path&tikos: nls path&tikos 403, 409 

pathos, pathë 391,402, 417, 418 n.530, 
419,452,498 n.1050, 500 

рере 354 n.116, 394 n.373 

perihektikos: to perihektikon 378 

phantasia 366, 383, 383 n.292, 385, 387, 
389, 390 n.342, 396, 402, 413,414, 
415,416,418,419, 419 n.536, 420, 
423, 466, 466 п.821, 474; phantasiai 
419 n.538 

phantasma 389 п.336, 419 n.536 

phantastiké dynamis 382 
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philallelia 485 

philallelos 485 n.941 

philia 341, 352, 361, 486 

philochrematos 446 

philosophos 500 

phoné 476 

phos 376, 377 

phronésis 393, 421, 421 п.548 

phthonos 499 п.1056 

phthora 498 п.1047 

phyletés: phyletai kai dEmotai 488 n.969 

physikos: physika sómata 482; physikoi 
499 

physis 337 n.36, 394 n.371, 395 n.380; 
physis poi&tikE 406 n.455 

phyta 370 

pistis 474 

pleonexia 453 

plütokratia 453 

pneuma: pneuma zótikon emphyton 395, 
397 

poiétikos 406 
epistémé, techné poiétiké 407; 
nüs poiétikos 343 n.58, 363, 403, 404 
п.444, 409; physis poiétiké 406 n.455 

polemos 484 

polis 332, 430, 431 n.594, 431 n.595, 434 
n.613, 434 n.615; anankaiotaté polis 
452; to zoon hosper polis eunomiimené 
434 

politeia 434 n.615 

polités 487 n.960 

politikon zoon 429 

polloi: hoi polloi 478 

poroi 397, 399 

pragma 342 

praktikos: epistéme, techné praktike 407; 
psyché praktike 390 n.345 

praxis 342 

progonos 486 

prohairesis 15, 356, 391,407, 407 n.470 

prohestékos tës poleds 471 

prohodos 355 

pronoia 473, 473 n.872,477 

propator 486 

prophéteia 420 

prophétés 421 n.545 

propolemün(tes) 437, 437 n.631 

pros&goria 477 

proteron: to proteron kai to hysteron tes 
geneseds 478 

prdtos: proton aisth&t&rion 388; proton 
aisth&tikon 388; proton aition 336, 337, 
404; proté hylé 372; próta noéta 406, 
466; protos nüs 403, 405 

psyché 479 n.912; (opp. sóma) 498 n.1047; 
threptiké psyche 387 

pü: to pü 342, 378 
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sklëros 396 

sóma (coni. psychë) 419 n.535; physika 
somata 482 

somatikos: Usia somatikë 372 

somatotheis 372 

sophia 347 n.77, 393,421,421 n.542 

sophos 347 n.77 

sóphrón 446 

spanids 379 

sperma 399 n.408, 400, 400 n.415 

spermatikon 388 

sporadén 485 

spUdaios 466 n.821 

ster&sis 341 

stoicheion 370 

strat&gos 439 n.648 

symbebtkos 357 

symbolikos: symbolikos tés didaskalias 
tropós; symboliké didaskalia 475 

symbolon 476 n.891, 477,478 n.902; 
symbola 478 n.903; symbola 
kathieromena 477 

symmachia 486, 487 n.958 

symmetria 358 

symmetros 395 n.379 

sympheron 488 

sympoliteuesthai kai koinónein poleds 471 

synapheia 443 

syndesmos 361 n.158 

synkatathesis: anexetastos synkatathesis 
474 

synthëkë 492 n.997 

systratiotai 488 n.970 


taxis 359, 395 n.380; hé kat' üsian taxis 
478 

techné 407 n.462; technai 407, 463; 
techné ktétiké 437 

teleios 340, 463 n.808 

teleios anthropos 423 

teleiotés 369, 408; hystaté teleiotés 409 
n.476 

telos 463 n.808 

temené theon 477 

thanatos physikos, prohairetikos 500 

theion 477, 494 n.1015; ta theia 477; ho 
theios nls 421 

theophilés 439 n.648 

thedr&tikos 500 

theórEtikos: epist&mE, techn thedrétike 
390 n.345,407 

theos 337, 364 

theos: hoi theoi 440 n.657; temen€ theón 
477 

therapaina 423 

thermotës emphytos 394 

thesis: thesei 476 


Google 


thetos nomos 492 n.997 

thinganein 443 

threptikos: threptikë dynamis 382; 
threptikë psychë 387 

thymoeides meros tës psychës 453 

thymos 391, 452, 499 

thyrathen nüs 338, 343, 382 n.288, 404, 
406 n.458, 409, 439, 459 

ti: to ti ën einai 342, 418 

time 453 

topos 377 

troph® 487 

typos 402 

typdsis 402 

typün 402 


Uranos 353 

Usia 337; (Isia sõmatikë 372; he kat’ (Isian 
taxis 478 

üsiüsthai 342 


xeniteia 469 n.851 
xenos 469, 469 п.851, 471, 495; ері xenes 
471 


zēlos 499 n.1056 

zēlotypia 499 n.1056 

z06 348 

zōon: to Zon hosper polis eunomiimené 
434; zon politikon 429 


(b) Arabic words 


‘adala 360, 493 

‘adam 341 

‘addala: see ta‘dil 

‘adl 360, 380, 473, (490-2) 

adraka: see idrak 

‘adw, al-a‘da’ (397) 

afdal: al-afdal 369; al-khayr al-afdal 433; 
al-afadil 437 n.629; ri'asat al-afadil (450) 

ahad, al-ahad 340 

ahl 438 

ala 357, 387 

‘alam 340 

"ilamiyya 340 

"alim (344), (346) 

Allah 337, 440, 440 n.657, 455, 479, 493 
n.1004; see also ilh 

'amali: al-quwwa al-natiga al-'amaliyya 390 
n.345 

"imm: ism Ятт 407 

зай 346, 346 n.68; al-nafs al-‘aqila 462; al- 
quwwa al-'aqila 386 n.309 
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‘aql 334, 344, 346, 366, 376, 382, 390, 
401, 436 n.625, 452, 468 n.841 ; al-‘aql 
al-fa'*àl 333, 355, 363, (364), 390, (403- 
10), 404 n.444, 406, 409, (439), 443, 
(464), 473 n.867, (493 n.1004); al-'aql 
аі-ҺауШапт (402), 403; al-'agl al-munfa‘il 
403; al-‘aqi al-munfa'il 0171-17 409; 
al-'agl al-mustafad 338, (406 n.458), 
409, 439, (442); ‘aql bi'l-fi'l (343), 406; 
‘uqul 365; al-‘uqOl al-insániyya 441 

*agli: al-awa'il al-‘aqliyya 406 n.460; al-nafs 
al-'agliyya, al-quwwa al-‘aqliyya 386 

arab 391, 391 n.352 

'arad 350,357 

ard (370) 

ardī (393) 

‘Grid, ‘awarid 452; 'awárid al-nafs 498; 
al-‘awarid al-nafsaniyya 498 n.1050 

‘asab, a'sab (393), 395, 396 n.383, (397); 
al-a‘sab allati li'l-haraka 395; al-a‘sab 
allati li'l-hiss (393) 395, (396) 

athar, athar 402 

awwal, al-awwal 337, 338; al-awa'il 
al-'agliyya 406 n.460; al-awwalün 448 

awwali: “Ша awwaliyya 394 n.371 

awwaliyya 357 

ayn 342, 378 

*ayn 337 

azali 336, 337 (342) 


bab: abwab [of the present work] 331 
badan 464 

balgham 417 

baligh, al-bulagha' 438 

baqà' (bagiya) 460 

baqiya: see Бада” 

bari’ 337 

al-Bari’ 422 

basira yaqiniyya 474 n.876 
batala: see butlin 

bizr 400 

bukhar 370 

burhin 357 n.134, 474 n.875 
butlan (batala) 460 


dabbara: see tadbir 

dalal 455 n.759 

dalala: al-alfaz al-dalla 431 n.600 

gall: al-madina al-dalla 405, 411, (451), 
(455-6), (498-503) 

darüra 356 n.132, 452; yalzam darüratan 
342 

darürt 461; al-madina al-darüriyya (452-3) 

daw' 376 

аһа: dhawū 'l-alsina 437 n.629 (438), 438 
n.636 

dhihn 349 

didd 341,(375) 
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dimagh (392-7) 

din: hamalat al-din 437 n.630, 438 
diy? 376, 377 

дич” 493 n.1010 


а“ 406, 406 n.455; dawi" fa''i1 406 
n.455; al-tabl'a alfa “ala 406 n.455; 
al-'agl а1-Га“@1 333, 355, 363, (364), 
390, (403-10), 404 n.444, 406, 409, 
(439), 443, 473 n.867 

fadil: al-madina al-fadila 430, 437 n.629; 
al-umma а!- іа 430; see also afdal 

fadila (317), 371 n.223; fadilat wad1‘ al- 
shari'a 446 

fahm: jayyid al-fahm 445 n.688 

falsafa 441 n.661 

fanjasiyà 385 

fasid 481 n.921 

fasiq, fasiqün 411,455, 455 n.756; al- 
madina al-fasiqa (451), (455) 

fasl: fusül [of the present work] 331, 333 

fayd 354, 354 п.116, 355,420 

faylasüf, falasifa 490 

fikr 384, (395), 396, 402, 407 

fikri: al-quwwa al-fikriyya 390 n.343 

fi'l 342; al-‘aql bi’l-fi'l 406; al-‘aql al- 
munfa‘il bi'l-fi'l 409 

fiqh: "ilm al-fiqh 490 n.980 

fisq 492 n.1001 

fitra 429, 475, 482 n.930 


ghadab 391, 452, 499 

ghadhi: al-quwwa al-ghadhiya 382, (383), 
(384), (385), (386) 

gharib, ghuraba’ 495; gharib fi ‘l-dunya 469 

gharizi: al-harára al-ghariziyya (393), 394; 
rüh hayawani gharizi 395 

ghayr nizam 482 

ghibta (341), 351 


hadatha: see hudüth 

hadhw (hadhà) 387 

hads 445 

hāfiz al-shari'a 448 

Ћака: see muhakat 

hakim (344), 346, 347, 474 

hal, ahwāl 341, 361; hal lazima 413 

halla: see hulfl 

hamil: hamalat al-dīn 437 n.630, 438 

haqiqa 346, 347 

haqq (344), 346, 347, 347 n.78, 380; 
al-haqq al-awwal 347 

al-harara al-ghariziyya (393), 394 

hasib: al-hussab 437 

hàss: al-quwwa al-hássa 382, (385); 
al-quwwa al-hassa al-mushtarika 388 
n.324 

hawa” (370) 
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hay'a,hay'it 371, 371 п.223, 413, 465 
hayat (341), (346), (348); al-hayat al-dkhira 
443 


hayawün: al-hayaw4n al-natiq 473 n.867 

hayth 342 

hayulz 338, 371, 392 n.358 

hayolani: al-‘aql al-hayülani 403 

hayülaniyya 376 

hayy (346), 348, 348 n.85 

hifz (395), (396) 

hikfya:tashbth wa-hikaya 416 n.519 

hikma 346, 347, 358 

al-hikma fT "I-haqiqa 347 

hilf 487 

hiss 356; al-hiss al-'àmm 388 n.324; al-hiss 
al-‘amm al-muhit al-khams 388 n.324; 
al-hiss а1-киШ 388 n.324; al-hiss al- 
mushtarak 388 n.324 

hudüth 398 

hulül (halla) 410, 410 n.483 

hurriyya 454, 454 n.745 


'ibáda 493 

idrük (adraka) 349, 349 n.87, 389, 389 
n.335 

idtitrar: al-awa’il al-'agliyya al-ma'qüla 
idtirfran 406 n.460 

ihkàm 473 

ihtidha’ (ihtadha) 435 

ijtihad 449 n.710 

ijtima* 430 

ikhtilat 379 

ikhtiyar 15, 356, 356 n.132, 391,407, 
(433) 

ilh, al-ilah, аһа 337, 493; al-ilīh al-awwal 
493 n.1004; see also Allšh 

ilāhī 494; al-nafs al-iláhiyya; nīūmūsī wa- 
mamdüh ilahi; al-sunna al-ilahiyya 494 
n.1015; wahy ilahi 441 

iláhiyyat 333 

ilhim 415 

“Ша 336, 337; “Ша awwaliyya 394 n.371; 
al-'illa а1-йШ (404), (405), (407), (420), 
(440), (442), (443), (455), (463), (473), 
(476), (478), (479) 

‘lliyya 337 n.31 

“т 346, 430 n.590; 'ilm al-hay'a 371 
n.223; ‘ilm al-lisin 431 n.600 

imam 436, 436 n.626, 441, 442, 442 n.664, 
445 n.687, 446, 447, 447 n.700, 448, 
449, 462; al-a’imma al-awwalün 448 

ina’ 378 

‘indd 480 n.915 

‘indya 473, 473 n.867 

inbi‘ath (inba‘atha) 391 

infi'al, infi'alat 391, 417, 419, 452, 498 
n.1050 

inqità' (inqata'a) 359, 369 


insan (344); al-insàn al-kamil 423; sahib dar 
al-insan 393 

insaniy ya 496 

intiba‘ 402 

igtifa’ (iqtafa) 387, 435, 436, 438 

ir&da 356, 370, 370 n.209, 391, 407, (433) 

irüdT 333 n.8 

‘irq (393) 

irtibat 361 n.158, 430, 485, 496 n.1032 

“ishq 352 

ishtirak (ishtaraka) 339 

ism Ятт 407 

isti‘dad (418), 418 n.532 

istifada (istafada) 338 

isti’hal 380 

istikmal 408; al-istikmal al-akhir 409 

i'tidal 358, 380, 395 

АҒ 361 n.158 

itlaq:'ala 'l-itlàq 339, 342 

itqàn 473 

ittihdd 372 n.226, 410 

11521 409, 409 n.480, 410, 443 


janilT: al-madina al-jahiliyya (451), (452-4), 
(481-97) 

ja'l бча) 394, 394 n.372 

јата: al-madina al-jama'iyya 454 

jamal (350), (351) 

jawad 359, 360 

jawhar 337, 374 n.238; jawhar jusmani, 
mutajassim 372; jawhar wahid fi jami* 
al-nàs 462; see also tajawhar 

jirm 340 

jism 340, 342, 395 n.378, 464; al-ajsim 
al-samawiyya (341); là jism (342) 

jins (342) 

jüd 360 n.149 

ju'ila: see ja'l 

jumla 430 

jusmant 372 

juz’: al-juz’ al-mutakhayyil 332 
al-juz' al-natiq 382 n.286, 468 n.841 


kabid (387), (392), (397) 

kabir al-nafs 446 

kahana 420 

kamal: al-kamalat 369 

Каті 340; al-insan al-kamil 423 

karma (357), 453, 490 n.983; madinat 
al-karáma 453 

karh 391 

karim 360 

kathir: ‘ald ‘l-akthar 379 

katib, kuttab 438, 462, 475 

kawkab: al-kawakib (376); al-kawakib al- 
thabita (363) 

khabar: ashab akhbar 388 

khadam 387 
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khalifa 442 

khasla, khisal 445 

khatib, al-khutaba’ 438 

khayr:al-khayr al-afdal 433; al-khayr fT 
"l-haqiqa 433; khayrat (357) 

khilga 371 

khissa 453; madinat al-khissa wa'l-suqut 

khulq 431 

khushü* 492 

kitaba 463 n.807 

kubr al-nafs 446 

kulya (387), (392), (397) 


la (in nominal compounds] 372 

ladhdha, ladhdhat (351), (357), 453, 490 
n.983 

lafz: al-alfaz al-dalla 431 n.600 

lazima: see luzüm 

lisan: dhawü l-alsina 437 n.629, (438), 438 
n.636; (431-2), (476-7); “ilm al-lisan 
431 n.600; lisan kull umma 431 n.600 

luzim: yalzam darüratan 342 


mz' (370) 

ma'dan, ma'adin 370 

madbüt: ghayr madbüt 482 

тайда 336, 338, 371, 392 n.358; 
al-mawadd al-üla 372. (378); al-màdda 
al-ülà al-mushtarika 372-3; laysa bi- 
madda (335) 

madina 332, 430, 431 n.593; al-madina 
al-dalla 18, 405, 411, (451), (455-6), 
498 (-503); al-madina al-fadila 430; 
al-madina al-fadila (ajzi——) 437 n.629; 
al-madina al-fasiqa (451), (455); 
al-madina al-jahiliyya (al-madina al- 
darüriyya, madinat al-nadhala, madinat 
al-khissa wa'l-suqüt, madinat al-karáma, 
madinat al-taghallub, al-madina al- 
јатачууа) (451), (452-4), (481-97); 
al-madina al-jama‘iy ya 454; al-madina al- 
mubaddala (451), (455); al-mudun al- 
musalima (495~7); al-madina al-saqita 
453 n.740 

maghraz 395 n.381 

mahabba 352, 361 

mahalla 433 

mahiyya 342,418 

mahsüs: al-mahsüsat 416 

makan 377 

mal, amwal 490 n.983 

malak, mala'ika 493 

malaka 413, 462 

malaküt 364, 406 

mall: al-maliyyün 437, 437 n.629; al-juz’ 
al-mali 437; al-siná'a al-maliyya 437 


malik, mulük (388), 436, 436 n.623, 450, 
454, 455, (461); al-malik fT "l-haqiqa 
436; malik al-madina al-fadila 436 

ma'müra: al-ma‘mUra al-fadila 436 

ma‘na 342 

maniyy (399), 400 

manzil 433 

ma'qül: al-ma‘qilat (401-2), 416; 
al-ma'qülat al-ülà 406 

martaba 337, 359, 395 n.380; maratib 
al-mawjüdat 482 

mathal, amthal 471 

mathana (387) 

mawt ігаат 500; там! {атт 500 

тау! 391 

mihna 407 п.462 

milla, milal 416, 430, 432, 441, 441 n.661, 
444,473 n.865,475,475-6 n.887,481 
n.920, 493, 501; ara’ al-milal 441; wadi* 
al-milla 442 n.665, 475 n.887 

mithal (474-9) 

mizaj 379, 417, (419); amzija 417 n.525 

mu ‘anid 341 

mubaddal: al-madina al-mubaddala (451), 
(455) 

mubayana 339 

mubayin 339 

mudabbir 387 

mufakkir: al-quwwa al-mufakkira 385-6 
n.308 

mughilata 480 

muhakat 387, 414, 416, (417-20), 435, 
(479); tashbih wa-muhakat 416 
n.519 

muhal 340 n.49, 357 

muhit 378 

mujthid, al-mujThidün 437, 437 n.629 

muktasab 461 

muktasib: muktasib0 amwal al-madina 437 

mulahhin 438 

mulk 489; al-mulk al-sunnt 448 

munajjim, al-munajjimün 437, 437 n.634 

munaza‘a 391 

mundhir 389 

munfa'il: ‘aql munfa'il 403; al-'aql al- 
munfa'il bi'l-fi'l 409 

munfarid 340 

mun'im 353 n.110 

munqasim 339; ghayr munqasim (342) 

muqaddir: al-muqaddirün 437, 437 n.629 

muqallid: al-mugallidün li'l-hukama' 474 

musalim: al-mudun al-musalima (495-7) 

musawwir: quwwa musawwira 385 

mushtarak: al-hiss al-mushtarak 388 n.324 

mushtarik: al-quwwa al-hassa al-mushtarika 
388 n.324 

mustafad: al-‘aql al-mustafad 338, 409, 439, 
(442) 
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mutakhayyil: al-juz' al-mutakhayyil 332; 
al-quwwa al-mutakhayyila 382, (383), 
(384), 385 n.308, (386), (389), 396 

mutalabbis 443 n.674 

mutandhi: ghayr mutanáhi 351 

mutawahhid 429, 485 

muttahid 409,442 

muttasil 409 n.480 


nabat 370 

nabiyy 417 n.525, 421, 440, 449; see also 
nubuwwa 

пааһа1а 453; madīnat al-nadhala 453 

nafs (457-68); al-nafs al-‘aqliyya 386; 
al-nafs al-‘aqila 462; al-nafs al-ilahiyya 
494 n.1015; min tilqà' anfusiha 379 

na’ib, nawa’ib 451 n.725 

namis: wadi‘ al-namüs 449 n.712, 476 

namusT wa-mamdth ilahT 494 n.1015 

nar (370) 

пайа: al-hayawan al-natiq 473 n.867; al-juz’ 
al-natiq 382 n.286, 468 n.841 ; al-quwwa 
al-natiqa 382, (383), 386, (390), 396; 
al-quwwa al-natiqa al-‘amaliyya, al- 
nazariyya 390 n.345 

nàtiq (imam) 449 

nazar 461 

nazart: al-quwwa al-natiqa al-nazariyya 390 
n.345 

naw‘ 338, 338 n.38 

niza' 391 

nizam: ghayr nizam 482 

nubuwwa 332, 333, 414, (416-17), (420- 
3), 420, 422, 440, 441, 479; see also 
nabiyy 

nukhi* (394), (395) 

nutq 357,386 

nuzü' 391, 407 n.467 

nuzU'T: al-quwwa al-nuzü'iyya 383, (384), 
391 


qabila 430 

qad 348 

qadim, al-qudama’ 481 n.9211 

qahara (qahr) 483 

qalb (386), (392-8); al-'adw al-ra'is (435) 

дай: ‘ala 'l-aqall 379 

qamariyya 340 

qarya 431 

qass 438 

qawm 487 

qist 359 

qiyas 435 

quwwa, quwa 379; al-quwwa al-‘aqliyya 
386, 386 п.309; al-quwwa al-fikriyya 
390 n.343; al-quwwa al-ghadhiya 382, 
(383-6); al-quwwa al-hassa 382, (385); 
al-quwwa al-hassa al-mushtarika 388 
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n.324; al-quwwa al-mufakkira 385-6 
n.308; quwwa musawwira 385; al-quwwa 
al-mutakhayyila 382, (383), (384), 
(386), (389), 396; al-quwwa al-natiqa 
382, (383), 385 n.308, 386, (390), 396; 
al-quwwa al-natiga al-‘amaliyya, al- 
nazariyya 390 n.345; al-quwwa al- 
nuzO‘iyya 383, (384), 391; al-quwwa 
al-ra'isa (386), (388); quwwat al-wahm 
385 


rawádi* 387 

rahim (399) 

ra'is 386 n.314, 436, 436 n.623, 448 n.703, 
449; ru'asa' 450; al-ra'is al-awwal 436 
n.626; al-ra'is al-awwal, al-thani 448, 
al-jawhar al-ra'is 436 n.625; al-quwwa 
al-ra'isa (386), (388); al-shaykh al-ra’is 
436 n.624 

rasm 402 

rawiyya 390 n.344, 407 

ra'y 386,449 n.710 

ri'a (392), (397) 

ri'asa 449; ri'asat al-afadil (450) 

ribat 496 

rüh 395 n.378:al-rüh al-amin 364, 406, 440 
n.657; rüh hayawanr gharizi 395; rüh 
al-qudus 364, (405-6) 

rühaniyyün 493 

rutba 337,359 


sa'ada 351, 455; al-sa'ada al-quswa (410), 
443 

sabab 337; al-sabab al-awwal 334, 336-7 

sabu'i 484 n.937 

sahib dar al-insan 393 

salaf 448 

salama 490 n.983 

salát 493 

samáwi: al-ashkhàs al-samawiyya 375 

samit (imám) 449 

sanam 372 

sáqit: al-madina al-siqita 453 n.740 

sarir 371, 372 n.225 

shahwa 391,452,499 

sha‘ir, shu'ar3’ 438 

shajar, ashjar 371 

shakhs 462; ashkhàs tahta naw‘ 374, 375, 
375 n.246, n.247; al-ashkhas al-samawiyya 
375; al-ashkhas al-‘ulwiyya 375 

shamsiyya 340 

sharh: sharh wa-martaba 395 n.380 

shart'a 441, 461; ѕһаг2'1* 448 n.704; hafiz 
al-shari'a 448; wadi' al-shari‘a 442, 446, 
490 n.980 

shawq 407 n.467 

shüra 450 

sifa, sifat 473; sifat al-af'àl 362: sifat al-dhat 
362; sifat al-fi'l 362; sifat al-nafs 362 
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sigha 371 

sikka 433 

зіпа“а 370 n.209, 407 n.462; al-sina‘a 
al-maliyya 437 

subhána "llàh 493 

sudür 355 

sunna:malik al-sunna, al-mulk al-sunni 448; 


sunan 448 n.704; sunan al-Jahiliyya 452; 


al-sunna al-ilahiyya 494 n.1015 
suqüt 453; madinat al-khissa wa'l-suqut 453 
süra 336, 338, 338 n.38, 371, 372 n.226; 
bi-là süra 372 
surür (351) 


ta'ammul 407 

ta‘aqqul 453 n.743 

tab’ 394 n.371 

tab‘ 429; bi'l-tab* (393), (394), 475 

tabaddul 455 n.757 

tabayun (tabayana) 339 

tabi‘a (370), 392, 395 n.380, 429, 482 
n.930; ahl al-taba'i' al-'azimat al-fa'ida 
409; al-tabi'a al-fa''àla 406 n.455 

tadbir 493 n.1006 

ta'dil (‘addala) 395 

tafadala 358 

tafahhum 463 

taghallub 453, 489; madinat al-taghallub 
453 

taghálub (taghalaba) 483 

tahabub 485 

tahaluf 430. 487 

tà'ifa 430, 475 n.885, 486 n.954, 495 

tajawhur (tajawhara) 342 

takawwun 398 

takhayyul 385, (395), (401), (418). 466: 
takhayyul fi 'l-wahm 385 

takhyil 422 n.554 

taklif 461 

tamm 340 

tamthil 422 n.554 

taqahur (taqahara) 483 

taqdis 493, 493 n.1013 

taqiyya 469 n.847 

tartib 359 

tasahur 486 

tasalum (tasalama) (495-7) 

tasawi: ‘ala '-tasawi 379 


3. INDEX NOMINUM ET RERUM 


Containing historical and geographical 
names, religious and philosophical groups 
and schools of thought, concepts and 
subject-matter, and an English glossary of 
Greek and Arabic terms discussed in the 
commentary (G 7 see index of Greck works 
s.v., А = see index of Arabic words s.r.). 


Google 


tasawwur (tasawwara) 349, 385, 445 n.688, 
463, 463 n.809 

tasbih 493 

tasdiq 474 

tashawwuq 391 

tashbih wa-hikaya, tashbth wa-muhakat 
416 n.519 

tashkTk 502 

taswir 422 n.554 

ta'thir wa-"nfi'àl 402 

tawahhum 385 

tawhid 338 

ta‘zIm 493 

thiqa 474 

tihal (387), 392, (397) 

tina 338, 373 


‘lwi: al-ashkhàs al-‘ulwiyya 375 

umma 430, 431, 431 n.593, 475, 487; 
al-umma al-fadila 430; lisan kull 
umma 431 n.600 

*unsur 338, 370, 370 n.213, 372 n.226, 
373,375 

*unsuriyya 372 n.226 

ustuquss 370, 370 n.214, 373 


маі“: wadi' al-milla 442 n.665. 475 n.887; 
wádi* al-nàmüs 449 п.712; wàdi' al- 
sharT‘a, 446, 490 n.980 

wāhib al-suwar (333) 

wühid 340; al-wahid 348 n.85; al-wahid 
al-haqq 375 

wahm 349, 385 

wahy 332, 333, 355, 405 n.450. 439, 
441. 441 п.659, 448, 456, 474, 479; 
wahy ilahi 441, 441 n.659 

wajada, wujida: see wujüd 

wajd 389 n.335 

wijdan 389 n.335 

wujüd (335); wujida 356; qistuhü "lladhi 
lahü min al-wujüd 359 


yanbü' (394) 
yaqint: basira yaqiniyya 474 n.876 
yasar 453 n.738, 490 n.983 


zann 455 
zina (350) 


‘Abbasids, ‘Abbasid Caliphate 450, 455, 
490, 497 

absolute: С apolytós, haplos; А (‘ala '1-) 
itlàq 

Academy (the Platonic Academy at Athens) 
350, 404, 415, 420, 424, 446 n.693, 
458, 470, 473, 491; Old Academy 478, 
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500; Middle Academy 334; see also 
Platonism 

accident: С symbebékos; А ‘агаў 

acquired: С epiktétos; А mustafad; acquired 
intellect: see intellect 

Active Intellect: G nUs poiëtikos; A al-'aql 
al-fa‘‘al; see intellect 

actual intellect: see intellect 

advantage: G sympheron 

affection: G pathos, typos, typosis; 
A infi'al, rasm; affections (of the soul): 
G symbebékota té psyché; A ‘awarid 
[s.v. ‘arid] al-nafs; affection (mutual): 
G philallélia; A tahabub 

after-life of the immaterial soul 463-4 

agent intellect: see intellect (Active 
Intellect) 

agnosticism 502 

Ahmad b. Mahmüd al-Bukhari 26 

Alexander the Great 433, 486,497 

Alexandria: Neoplatonic school of 
Alexandria 415, 418, 420, 428, 459 

"Ali b. Abi Talib 441, 445 n.686 

alien: see foreigner 

alliance: G symmachia 

Allah: A Allah; see God 

al-Amin b. Hariin (‘Abbasid) 450 

anarchy: G ataxia; A ghayr nizam 

angel: A malak; angels 363-4; Angel of 
Revelation 364, 406, 422 

anger: A ghadab 

animal: generation of animals 399-401; 
constitution of the animal body com- 
pared to structure of the state 434 

appetite, appetition: G epithymia, hormé, 
orexis; A inbi‘ath, mayl, munaza‘a, 
nizà', nuzii‘, shahwa; appetitive faculty: 
С hormétiké dynamis; A al-quwwa al- 
nuzü'iyya; 390-1 

apprehension: G antilambanein, antil€psis; 
A dhihn, idrak, tasawwur; mental 
apprehension 349 

Arabs, Arabian Bedouins 431, 453, 487 

aristocracy 450 

Aristotelian, Peripatetic thought (esp. in 
al-Farabi’s philosophy) 10-11, 334, 
339, 343, 352, 381-2, 424, 467, 476; 
Ptolemaic vs. Aristotelian planetary 
theory 362-7; sublunary physics 369- 
80; psychology 10-11, 382-92, 407, 
414-20, 468; hierarchic and teleological 
structure of the human body 392-400; 
theory of reason, of the intellect 401- 
6, 420, 458; ethics and politics 407, 
412-13, 429, 433, 434, 446, 449, 454 
n.744, 457, 457 n.769, 471, 471 n.860, 
492, 500 

arithmetic 437, 437 n.634, 463 n.807 
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arithmetician: A hasib 

art, the arts: G techné; A mihna, sind‘a 

Ashàb al-Ma‘arif 461 

association: G koinónia; A ijtima‘; forms of 
human association 424, 429-33, 
(‘ignorant’) 484-8; minor social groups 
488 

astrology 437 n.634 

astronomer: A munajjim 

astronomy 437, 437 n.634; Ptolemaic vs. 
Aristotelian 12 

Athens: Neoplatonic school of Athens 415, 
421, 426, 428, 451, 458, 459; see 
Neoplatonism 

atomic theory 361 

Axiothea 400 n.418 


baseness: A suqüt 

Batiniyya 502; see also Isma‘Tliyya 

beauty: A jamal; divine vs. human 345, 
350-1 

becoming: С genesis; A hudüth, takawwun; 
in the sublunary world 371-2; the world 
of becoming 378-80 

Bedouin Arabs 431,453 

Bible 421 n.545, 423; biblical prophets 421 
n.545 

Buddhism 472 

bladder: A mathana 

body: С soma, üsia somatiké; A badan, jirm, 
jism 

brain: A dimagh 396 

Buwayhids 450 


Caliph, Caliphate 424, 441, 448, 449, 489 

Callicles 482, 483 

calligraphy 463 n.807, 465 

cause: С aition (First Cause: to próton 
aition); A ‘illa, sabab; denial of a logical 
necessity between cause and effect 502- 
3; the First Cause 16, 334~52; the First 
Cause as a source of being to the 
universe 352-62; (intellect of the First 
Cause) 404, 405, 407, 420, 440, 443, 
455,463, 473, 476, 478, 479 

celestial bodies 377-8 

change 379 

‘changing’ state: see state 

character: G ёїһо$; A khulq 

choice: G prohairesis; A ikhtiyar; choice vs. 
predestination 407-8 

Christianity 410, 438, 470, 472, 474, 476, 
477,478, 479, 480, 493, 498, 501; 
Christian ‘tritheism’ 338 

citizen: A nà'ib;see state 

city: see state; city state: G polis; A madina; 
430 

civitas 431 n.593 
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common sense: see sense 

community: G koinónia 

concord (in the universe) 361 

conjunction: G synapheia; А ittisal 

contrary: G enantion; А didd 

convention (in language): G thesis 

Cordova 438, 454 

creation vs. eternity of the world 478 

Creator: A а!-Влгі' 

criminal: G adikos; А fasiq; ‘criminal’ state: 
See state 


Dahriy ya 461 

Dar al-Islam 381 

dator formarum: A wahib al-suwar; 333 

death: G thanatos; A mawt; voluntary 
death: G thanatos prohairetikos; A mawt 
ігаат 

deity: А ilah 

deliberation: G bileusis; see thought 
(discursive) 

democracy, democratic state: A al-madina 
al-jama'iyya; 454 

demons: G angeloi 

demonstration: G apodeixis; A burhàn 

depravation of character (in the faulty 
States) 465-8 

depravity: A khissa 

desire: G epithymia, orexis; A shahwa 

determinism 15, 17; see predestination 

diarchy (vs. monarchy) 449-50 

difference: G diaphora; A mubayana 

discrimination: G kritikë dynamis 

discursive thought: G dianoia, dianoetike; 
see thought 

disorder: G ataxia 

disposition: G diathesis 

divination: G mantikë; A kahana; 420-1; 
see prophecy 

divine: A ilah1; divine names 362; divine 
worship: G euch; A salāt, tasbih, 
taqdīs, ta'zim; divine worship and its 
perversion in the ignorant states 492-4; 
see also piety. — divines: А rūhāniyyün 

divisible: G dihairetos; A munqasim 

dream: G enhypnion; mimetic activity of 
the faculty of representation in dreams 
414-20 


education: G paideusis, trophē; uneducated: 
G apaideutos 

element: G stoicheion; A ustuquss 

emanation: G aporroé. aporroia, еКгоё. 
һуреггоё; A fayd 

emigration 470; see Hijra 

emotion G pathos, cf. apatheia: A infi‘al: 
sexual emotions: G aphrodisia 

energy: G energeia 


entelechy: G entelecheia; ‘first’ vs. 
‘ultimate’ entelechy 408-9, 416 

Epicureans 457, 463. 472 

equality (geometrical, proportionate): G 
isotës (geOmetriké), cf. isos 

equilibrium: A i‘tida] 

errant, erring state: see state 

eternal: A атат 

eternity: G аібп; eternity of the world 478 

existence: А wujüd 


faculty (of the soul): G dynamis; A quwwa; 
see soul 

Fakhr al-Dawla (Buwayhid) 26 

fallacy: G paralogismos; A mughalata; 
fallacies 501-3 

al-Fath b. Khaqan 3 

felicity: G eudaimonia, makariotés; 
A sa‘ada; 408-13; supreme felicity 351, 
443, 444; ultimate felicity of the 
immortal soul 457, 464-5 ; see also 
happiness 

Figh 14, 481 n.923 

First Cause: see cause 

fitness: G epitédeiotés; A isti‘dad 

foreigner (the philosopher as a ‘foreigner’ in 
the faulty, ignorant state): G xenos; 
A gharTb 

form: G eidos (material: enhylon, 
immaterial: ahylon); A süra; immaterial 
forms 336; transcendent vs. immanent 
402 

formless: G amorphos, aneideos 

freedom: A hurriyya 

friendship: G philia; A mahabba; mutual 
G philallélia; A tahabub 


gainfully employed citizens: A maliyyün, 
muktasibü amwal al-madina 

generation of animals 399—401; generation: 
see becoming 

generosity: G eleutherioth@s; of the Creator 
359-60 

generous: А jawad 

genus: A jins 

geometry 437 n.634 

Gnosticism 411,415,422 

God: С theos, theion; А ilàh, Allah; 16, 
493; divine names 362; man's knowledge 
of God 461; see also divine worship. — 
First God 493 n.1004; see also cause 
(First Cause) 

good, the Good: G (ariston) agathon; goods: 
A khayrát 

grammar 432 

Greek language 432 

guardians: G epiküroi, propolemüntes; 
A mujahidün 
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habit: G hexis; A hay'a, malaka 

Hades 467 n.837 

Hamdanids 5 

happiness: А ghibta; divine happiness 351; 
see also felicity 

heaven: heavenly bodies 341, 362-7; the 
world of the heavens 362-7, 373-8,407 

heart: G kardia; А qalb; as ruling organ 435 

heat (inborn): С thermot?s (emphytos); 
A harára (ghariziyya) 

hell and eternal punishment 467-8 

Hellenistic states 470, 497 

Heraclitean doctrine 482, 483, 491, 502 

Hermetism 476 n.888 

hierarchic order 434 

highmindedness: G megalopsychia 

Hijra (469), 469 n.853 

Holy Spirit: see Spirit of Holiness 

honour: G timé; A karáma 

humanity: С anthropotés; А insaniyya 


Ibn *Abbad, Kafi 1-Kufat al-Sahib 347 
n.77, 455 n.759 

identity (individual identity of souls): 
G idiotés 

ignorance: G agnoia, agnoein; ignorance of 
the truth 480-2, 484; ignorant states: see 
state 

Imam, Imams 436, 436 n.626, 441, 442, 
442 n.664, 445 n.687, 446, 447, 447 
n.700, 448, 448 n.702, 449, 462, 479, 
502; Imamiyya, Imamite Shi'a: see 
Shi'a 

imitation: С mimésis, mimeisthai; A hadhw, 
iqtifa’, muhakat; ‘imitative’ activity of 
the faculty of representation in dreams, 
in prophetic visions 414-21 

immaterial: С ahylos, aneu hylés; А laysa 
bi-m&dda (s.v. тайда); immaterial 
existents: G ahyla, chórista 

immortality of the soul 457-65 

impiety: G asebeia 

impossible: С adynatos; A muhal 

impression (of the senses): G typos, 
typOsis; А rasm 

incorporeal: G asómatos 

individual, individuum: G atomos, atomon, 
(kath’) hekaston, (kata) meros; A shakhs 

indivisible: A ghayr munqasim (s.v. 
munqasim) 

indwelling (of the Active Intellect in the 
human mind): A hulül; 410 

intellect: G nüs (acquired: epiktétos; active: 
poiétikos, angelikos, daimonios; actual: 
energeia, kat’ energeian; first: protos; 
material: hylikos; passive: pathétikos); 

A ‘aql (acquired: mustafad; active: 

fa''àl; actual: bi'l-fi'l; material: hayülàni; 


potential: bi'l-quwwa; receptive: 
munfa'il); 

— Active Intellect: С ns poiétikos; 
A al-‘aql al-fa “81; 403-10, 439, 473-4; 
contact, union of the human mind 
(acquired intellect) with the Active 
Intellect 409-10, 414, 442-3; producing 
prophetic visions 420-3; 

actual intellect 406; divine intellect 
334, 343-7; divine vs. human intellect 
344-5, 349; human intellect (levels and 
functions) 401-13; immaterial intellects 
of the celestial spheres 362-7, 373-4, 
376-7; the tenth of the immaterial 
intellects (the Active Intellect) 403; 
separate intellects 335, 341 

intelligible(s): G no€tos (noéta); A ma'qui 
(ma‘qiilat); first intelligibles: G prota 
noéta (s.v. noétos); A al-ma‘qulat 
al-üla 

irrational: G alogos 

Islam: Dar al-Islam 381; al-Farabi’s use of 
Islamic terms 9, 16, 436, 440-1; Islamic 
theology: see Kalam, Mu‘tazila 

Isma'ili Shi'a, Isma'iliyya 18, 442, 447, 
448 n.702, 454, 502; see also Index 
Auctorum s.n. Ikhwan al-Safa’ 

isolation (man living in isolation): G 
mondtés; А mutawahhid; isolation vs. 
association 484-5 

Ithna-‘Ashariyya: see ShT'a 


al-Jahiliyya 452, 487 

Jesus 423 

Jews, Judaism 432 n.605, 472 

jurisprudence 14 

justice: С adikia, cf. adikos; A ‘айі, ‘айда; 
490-2; in the superlunary world 358; 
in the sublunary world 380; see also 
equality 

Justinian 9, 433,470 


Ka'ba (at Mecca) 478 n.900 

Kalam, Mutakallimün 14, 338, 407 n.469, 
422,441,458, 475 n.887, 481 n.923, 
493 n.1004 

Kharijites (Khawárij) 442, 469 n.853 

Khusraw Anüsharwán 470 

kidney: A kulya 

king: G basileus; A malik; see also ruler 

knowledge: G epistéme; A Чип 


language: the diversity of the languages 
431-2; symbolic expression of the 
mental discourse, of the universal 
intelligibles, by convention 476-7 
Laothenaia 400 n.418 
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law: G nomos; A namOs; Muslim law: A 
shari'a; 445 

lawgiver: G nomothetés; A w4di‘ al-shari‘a, 
wadi' al-namüs 

lexicography 463 n.807 

life: G 2бё; A hayát; of God 348 

light: G phos; A daw’ 

liver: A kabid 

logos: G logos; A nutq 

love: G agapé (cf. agapasthai), eros, philia; 
A ‘ishq, mahabba; divine vs. human 345, 
352; self-love of God 352 

lung: A ri'a 


Magi 432 n.605 

man: G anthropos; A insan; perfect man: 
G anthropos teleios; A al-insan al-kamil, 
as ruler 439-47; the species ‘man’: G 
anthropotés; A insaniyya; divine vs. 
human intellect 344-5, 349, beauty 345, 
350-1, love 345, 352; organs of the 
human body 390-9; generation and re- 
production 399-401 

Manichaean dualism 338 

marriage: G epigamia 

mathematicians 437,437 n.634 

matter: G hylé (intelligible: noété, prime: 
prót&); A hayüla, madda, ‘unsur (prime 
matter: al-madda al-üla, primary 
matters: al-mawadd al-ülà, common 
prime matter: al-madda al-ülà al- 
mushtarika); 335-6; immaterial forms 
336; matter vs. form 371-2; celestial, 
intelligible matter 375-6 

meanness: С aneleutheria; А nadhala 

medicine 466 

memory: À hifz 

metempsychosis 466 

metic: G metoikos, xenos 

mineral: G metallon; A ma'dan 

mixture: G krasis 

mode: A hal 

moderation: G metropatheia 

monopsychism 462 

Mu'awiya (Umayyad) 453,453 n.742, 
453 n.743 

Muhammad (the Prophet) 8,414,421 n.545, 
423, 441, 442, 447 n.700, 464 

music 438 

musician: A mulahhin 

Mutakallimün: see Kalam, Mu'tazila 

al-Mu'tasim (‘Abbasid) 489 

al-Mutawakkil ('Abbàsid) 3, 490 

Mu'tazila, Mu'tazilite theology 15, 17, 336 
n.22,350,351,408,408n.471,422,422 
n.555, 442, 448 n.702. 461, 462 n.803, 
464 n.811. 466 n.830. 469 n.847,490 

mystical union 409-10, 442-3 


Nasir al-Din Shih (Qajar) 26 

nation: С ethnos; A umma, tà'ifa; 431, 487- 
8; nation and language 431-2; nation 
and religion 432 

nature: A fab', tabi‘a: human nature: A 
fitra; natural bodies 370 n.209; rule of 
nature 483 

necessity: С ananké; A darüra 

Neoplatonism (esp. Neoplatonic cosmology 
and metaphysics in al-Fáràbi's philo- 
sophy) 11, 12, 334, 336, 343, 352-6, 
358-9, 375-6, 401, 424, 435, 464, 473, 
478-9, 500; theory of the intellect 404- 
5,409,420; prophecy and divination 
414-5, 420-1; ethical and political 
thought 8,427-8, 457, 490 n.985, 499 

Neo-Pythagoreanism 424,426,435 

nerve: G neuron; A 'asab; nerves 396-7 

nutritive faculty: С threptiké dynamis, 
threptiké psyche; A al-quwwa al- 
ghadhiya; 384-7 


objection: G enstasis; A *inad 

oligarchy 453 

one: G heis, monos, monadikos; A ahad, 
wahid; the One (the First Cause) 334- 
52, its unity and uniqueness 338-42 

Oikumene 430, 496 

opinion: С doxa; А zann, wahm 

opposite: С antikeimenon; А mu'anid 

orator: A baligh, khatib 

organ: А ‘adw; organs of the human body 
390-9; organs of reproduction 399-401 


Paradise 465 

part: allotted part: A qist 

participation: A istifada 

particular: G atomos, (kath") hekaston, 
(kata) meros; А shakhs 

partnership: G Коїпбпїа 

passion: G pathos; A infi'31 

peace: peaceful coexistence: A tasflum; 
cities of peace: al-mudun (s.v. madTna) 
al-musalima 

perception: G antilépsis, antilambanein; A 
idrak; 349 

perfect: G teleios; A kámil, tàmm 

perfection: G entelecheia, teleiotés, cf. 
teleios; A istikmal; ‘first’ vs. ‘ultimate’ 
perfection 408-9, 408 n.474, 416 

Peripatetic philosophy: see Aristotelianism 

Persia: see Sasanid Empire 

Persian language 432 

philosopher: A hakim; the philosopher as a 
‘foreigner’ (A gharib) in the faulty, 
ignorant state 468-71; philosopher-king 
424, 439, 441; philosopher-prophet-king 
410,417,441,442 
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philosophy (absolute, universal truth) vs. 
religion (symbolic representation of 
truth) 405,441, 474-80 

piety: G eusebeia; A ‘ibada, khush0*; 492-4; 
see also worship 

place: G pü; A hayth; see space 

planets: spheres of the planets 363 

plants: G phyta; A nabat 

Platonism (esp. in al-Farabi’s political philo- 
sophy) 8-9, 10, 11, 16, 416, 424-9, 437, 
444-6, 447, 452-4, 469-70, 482,492 
(etc. passim in comm. on chs. 15-19); 
Middle Platonism 10, 15, 334, 403, 424, 
426, 439, 457, 459, 473; see also 
Academy: Index Auctorum s.n. Plato 

pleasure: С h€doné; A ladhdha 

plutocracy: G plütokrateia 

pneuma: G pneuma; A rüh (gharTzT) 

poet: A sha‘ir 

poetry 438 

political philosophy in the late Greek 
syllabus 427-8 

power: G dynamis; A quwwa; rule of power: 
G kratos, pleonexia; A taghallub; power 
state 453; preservation of power 494- 
5; lack of power: G arrōstia 

practical reason: G phronésis; A ta‘aqqul 

prayer: G euché; А duf’, salat, tasbTh, 
taqdis, ta'zīm; 493 

predestination 407-8 

priest: G hiereus; priestly: G hieratikos 

privation: G sterésis; A ‘adam 

procession: G prohodos; A sudür 

prophecy: G prophéteia; A nubuwwa; 414, 
415, 416-17, 420-3, 440-1 

prophet: G mantikos; A nabiyy; see 
prophecy 

proportionate eqality: A i'tidal 

providence: G pronoia, cf. dioikein; A 
‘indya; 358, 473 

Pythagoreanism: see Neo-Pythagoreanism 


Qarmatids 450, 454 n.746 
Quadrivium 437 n.634 

quiddity: G ti ën einai; A mahiyya 
quietude: С eremia 

quintessence 375-6 

Quraysh 442 


rank, order of ranks: G taxis; A martaba, 
rutba, tartib 

Raphael (‘School of Athens’) 438 n.640 

rational: A nàtiq; rational faculty: see 
reason 

reality: A haqiqa, haqq 

reason: G logos, logistiké psyché, logistik& 
dynamis; A nutq, al-quwwa al-natiq, al- 
quwwa al-‘aqliyya; 386; 390, 401-13; 
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practical reason: G phronésis, A ta‘aqqul 
religion: A dfn, milla, sharT'a; religion 
(symbolic representation of truth) vs. 
philosophy (absolute, universal truth 
acquired through demonstration) 405, 
441,471-80 
representation, faculty of representation: G 
phantasia, phantastiké dynamis; A al- 
quwwa al-mutakhayyila, takhayyul, 
tawahhum, wahm; 385, 389-90; in 
dreams 413-21; in prophecy 421-3 | 
reproduction, organs of reproduction 399- 
401 
responsibility (ys. predestination) 407-8 
revelation: A wahy ; 441 
rhetoric 438, 463 n.807 
Roman Empire 430, 432, 433, 435, 437, | 
470, 495 n.1026, 497 
ruler: G archon; A imam, malik, ra'Ts; First 
Ruler: A al-ra'Ts al-awwal; the perfect 
ruler 439, 444-6; qualifications of the 
perfect ruler 446; other rulers of the 
virtuous state 447-50; rulers of the 
perfect states considered as one eternal 
soul 461-2; the rulers of the faulty 
states 455-6 
ruling faculty (of the soul): G hegemonikon; 
A al-quwwa al-ra'isa, ra'Ts 


Sasanian Empire 430, 433, 470, 497 n.1043 

Sayf al-Dawla (Hamdanid) 2, 5, 20 

scepticism 501-3 

sciences: division of the sciences 407, 407 
n.462 

secretarial art 466 

seed: A bizr 

semen: С gon£, sperma; A maniyy 

sensation: G аїзїһёзїз; A hiss 

sense-perception: G aisthësis, aisthëtërion, 
aisthëtikë dynamis; A hiss, al-quwwa 
al-hassa; 385, 387-9, 402; common 
sense: G koiné aisthésis; A al-quwwa 
al-hassa al-mushtarika, al-hiss 
al-'àmm, al-hiss al-mushtarak ; 388, 389 

sensibles: G aisthéta; A mahsüsat 

Shi‘a, ShT‘te Islam (Imamiyya, Ithna- 
*Ashariyya) 2, 5, 15, 17, 334, 439, 441, 
442,442 n.665, 445 n.686, 446, 447, 
447 n.700, 448 n.701, 448 n.702, 449, 
462,474, 490; Isma‘ili Shi'a: see 
Ismàá'iliyya 

simile: G eidos 

sinew: G neuron 

“social contract' theory of law 490 

Soghdian language 432 

solitary; man living in solitude and isolation: 
С autités, monotés, mondtikos, mono- 
tropos; А mutawahhid 
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soul: G psychë; А nafs; faculties (G 
dynamis, А quwwa) of the soul 383-92; 
see appetitive faculty ; nutritive faculty; 
Teason; representation; sense perception; 
ruling faculty; 

— souls of the celestial bodies 362-7, 
373-8; 

— condition of the soul determined by 
the ‘temperament’ of the body 417-18, 
457; 

— the perfection and afterife of the 
immaterial, immortal soul 15, 457-65; 
souls of the perfect rulers considered as 
one eternal soul 461-2; fate of the souls 
of ‘ignorant’ people 458, 465-8 

space: G topos; A ayn, makan; 377-8 

Sparta 453, 484 

species: G eidos; A naw‘; 338 n.38 

sphere: the celestial spheres 362-7, 373-8 

spinal cord: A nukhà* 

Spirit of Holiness: A rüh al-qudus; Trust- 
worthy Spirit: A al-rüh al-amin; 16 

spirited part of the soul: G thymos; А 
ghadab 

spleen: A tihal — 

splendour: А zina 

spontaneous: С ek tü automatl (s.v. 
automatos); A min tilqà' nafsihi/ 
anfusiha (s.v. nafs) 

state: G politeia, polis; A madina; different 
kinds 424, 430-3; city state: G polis; А 
madina; 430; nation: A umma; 431-2; 
universal state, world state 432-3, 497; 

the perfect, virtuous state: A al- 
madina al-fadila; 411, 434-50; 
resembling the perfect body 424, 434- 
6; imitating the cosmic order 435; the 
classes of its citizens 436-8; 

— the ruler of the perfect state 439, 
444-7, 461-2; other rulers of the 
virtuous states 447-50; 

instruction and perfection of the 

immortal soul in the virtuous state 462- 

4; views held in the virtuous state and 

the attainment of truth (philosophy and 

religion) 405, 406, 472-81; the citizen 

of the perfect state as a ‘foreigner’ (A 

gharib) in the faulty state 468-71; 

the faulty states 411, 424-5, 451-6, 

481-503; fate of the souls of their 

citizens 458-60, 465-8; 

the ignorant state: A al-madina al- 

jahiliyya; 411, 424-5, 451-6 (state of 

necessity: A al-madina al-darüriyya; 

452; state of meanness: madinat al- 

nadhála; 453; state of depravity and 

baseness: A madinat al-khissa wa'l- 
suqüt; 453; timocracy (‘city of honour’): 
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A madinat al-karáma, 453; power state: 

A madinat al-taghallub, 453); views held 

in the ignorant states 481-97; 

the criminal state: A al-madina al- 
fasiqa; state of change: A al-madina al- 
mubaddala; erring, misguided state: A 
al-madina al-dalla; views held in the 
erring states 497—503 

statue: G andrias 

Stoa, Stoicism 407, 412, 414, 431, 432, 
439, 449, 456, 458, 460, 462 n.803, 
464,471,474, 476, 476 n.890, 477, 
490 n.985, 492, 496, 498, 499, 500, 
500 n.1066 

sublunary world 369-72 

substance: С üsia; A jawhar; embodied 
substance: A jawhar jusmànT 

Süfism 4, 16, 406, 410 n.482, 412 

Sunna: A sunna 

superlunary world 362-7, 373-8 

superstition: G deisidaimonia 

symbol: G symbolon, eidos; A mathal, 
mithal; symbolic representation of 
truth in religion 405, 441, 474-80; 
of the mental discourse in language 
476-77; see also imitation 

symmetry: A i'tidal 

sympathy (in the universe) 353, 354 


teleological order 434 

temperament: G krasis; A miz3j 

temperate (quality of the perfect ruler): 
G sophron 

theology: A ilahiyyat; Islamic theology: 
see Kalam, Mu'tazila 

thought: G logos, noein, noéma, пй; 
discursive thought: G dianoia 
dianoétiké; A fikr, rawiyya; self-thought 
(in the First Cause) 343-4 

timocracy 453, 453 n.742 

trade 492,495 

truth: G alétheia; A һадїда, haqq 

Turks 3, 431, 453 


"*Ubaydalliih al-Mahdi 18, 442 

Ulugh Beg (TImürid) 26 

‘Umar II. b. 'Abdal'aziz (Umayyad) 490 

Umayyad Caliphs 453 

unio mystica, mystical union: G hendsis, 
enoikésis; A ittihád, ittisal, hulll; 409- 
10, 442-3 

unique: G monadikos, monogenés; A 
munfarid 

universe: G pan; A ‘alam; the First Cause as 
a source of being to the universe 352- 
62 


vapour: С atmis; A bukhar 
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vaticination: G mantiké; А kahana 
vegetarianism 12, 496 


vein: A ‘irq 


ventricles (of the brain): G koilia 
virtue: С andreia, arété 


vizier 449 


war: G polemos; state of permanent war 


482-4 
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warrior: G propolemün; А mujahid 

will: G bülësis; А irada; see also choice 

wisdom: G sophia; A hikma 

womb: A rahim 

worship: G euché; A salat, tasbih, taqdis, 
ta'zim; divine worship and its perversion 
in the ignorant states 492-4; see also 
piety 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Richard Walzer died on April 16th, 1975. He left the manuscript of 
the present work ready for publication, but he did not live to give 
the finishing touches to his study nor to see the book through the 
press. While every effort has been used to avoid errors and inconsis- 
tencies in the printing, no material additions and corrections to the 
original manuscript have been made. The numerous cross-references 
provided by the author, but left blank in the manuscript, have been 
filled in to the best of our knowledge, but could not be ascertained 
in some cases. It is hoped that the bibliography (compiled from the 
original footnotes) and the detailed indexes will help to open up the 
rich contents of the book, a lasting monument of the life’s work of 
an eminent scholar. 


Ruhr-Universitát Bochum Gerhard Endress 
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